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AUTHOE’S INTRODUCTION^. 



rFIHE Great Slar question is indissolubly bound up witli 
the position of England in Southern Asia and especially 
iir India. It is hidden from no one that the gradual exten- 
sion of the pou'er of Russia torrards the shores of the Black 
Sea and of the Bosphorus has been accepted by Englishmen 
as a threat against their soxereignty in Asia. The Crimean 
campaign had no other motive. 

When towards the close of the year 1877 grave events 
were overhanging the Balkan Peninsula and Asia llinor, the 
Conservative Ministry of Great Britain decided to take an 
active part in the approaching war. On pages 511 — 513 of 
the present exposition* will he found a general outline of the 
plan of English war' operations. 

But the era of the Crimean campaign had passed away 
for ever. The English Government vacillated, and limited its 
action to the despatch of a small fleet to the walls of Con- 
stantinople, and to deharking a weak Anglo-Indian Biigade 
on the island of 3falta. 

One of the causes of this wavering on the part of England 
has now l)een explained ; it was the attitude taken up with 
respect to India by Shir-Ali-Khdn, the Amir of Afghdnistan. 
Having gone over openly to the side of Russia, the Amir 
compelled the English to maiutaiu their Indian Army at a 
war strength. 

This course of action on the part of Shir-AIi was the 
excuse made by the English for proceeding to I’estore their 
weakened prestige in Central Asia. 

The war which they began dragged on for more than two 
years. It served as the touchstone of the power of England 
in Indiaj for in our exposition the reader will find incontro- 
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rertible eyidenoe of the Treahness of her military prepared- 
ness in that country. In the struggle success shewed itself 
on the side of the Afghdns, and the English were saved by 
Sirdar Abdul-Eahmdn-Khan, the Eussian candidate for the 
throne of Afghanistdn. Thus, then, has been demonstrated 
the power of Eussia in Central Asia and the aid afforded by 
UR to the English. 

Eussia does not strive to overturn English rule in India. 
This fact is clear to any one who has attentively observed 
our policy in Asia. In that policy nothing lies hid. Its 
object is thoroughly clear and comprehensible. Eussia and 
England have common interests with respect to the peoples 
inhabiting this portion of the globe, and our Government 
would of course prefer to have for a neighbour a sovereignty 
founded on European civilisation rather than monarchies both 
barbarian and warlike. 

We will allow ourselves then to forecast the future, and 
to gire utterance to the belief that the English will bo 
compelled, by the force of unavoidable events, to cast off the 
bad opinions which they nourish regarding Eussian designs 
in Asia, and to recognise the real necessity for entering 
with the Eussians on that path of steady accord so advan- 
tageous to both parties. 

L, N. SOBOLEFF. 

St. Petersburg, 
mil {33rd May) 1882. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

^VENTS of great importance are now oecuiTing in South- 
ern and Central Asia. G-reat Britain is putting forth 
all her moral and material forces in order to firmly secure 
her rich East-Indian possessions. 

The Russo-Turkish War of 1877-7S shook the prestige 
of Great Britain in the East. The Russian successes in 
Trans-Caucasus and on the Balkan Peninsula gave the people 
of Asia to understand that a power exists wduch in its might 
not only does not yield to Great Britain, but even considerably 
siirpasses her * * Every body is awai*e that during the 

late war England was on the side of Turkey ; that she did 
not take an active part in that war was only because she had 
no sort of hope of counting on success. 

The war ended. The Treaty of San-Stefano was con- 
cluded, followed by that of Berlin. 

The Government of Great Britain endeavoured to be at 
ease, but it could not rest quiet when I’ealities met it face to 
face : Kars and Batoum had become Russian territory, a 
portion of Danubian Bessarabia had passed over to Russia, 
and European Turkey wns divided. Servia, Monteiu^gro, and 
Bouinania, after receiving fia'sh territory, became independ- 
ent states ; to Bulgaria w'as made over some Servian terri- 
tory ; Roumclia received autonomy. Greece was promised a 
new frontier line, and Bosnia and Hertsegovina, with a por- 
tion of the Smijak of Novo-Bazar, were incorporated in the 
Austrian dominions. 

Western Europe, fearing an increase to the power of 
Piussia as the natural head of the Slavs, interfered at the 
close of the Russo-Turkish struggle. Tliis interference mate- 
rially differed, however, from that of the year 1850. Then the 
nations of Western Europe desired to preserve the powers and 
forces of the Turks, hut at tbe period of tbe Berlin Congress 
their only aim was ihe spoliation of. the Turkish Empii'c. In 
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order not to lose her prestige in Asia, Great Britain must 
pei’force not come out of the business empty-handed. This, of 
course, was altogether imperative, and so she decided to filcii 
from prostrate Turkey the island of Cyprus. The unfortunate 
Sultan, having been deceived by tbe English, was obliged to 
consent to their demands. 

Lord Beaconsfield to all appearances triumphed. It seemed 
to him that the ci’edit of England in the East had been ixpheld. 
But in a short time he was bitterly undeceived. In fact the 
Asiatic peoples, who had followed with close attention the 
Busso-Turkish w'ar and the course of action pursued by Great 
Britain, understood tbe real state of the situation, vis., 
that Turkey was prostrate, that Russia had come victoriously 
out of tbe struggle, and that England, whilst supporting the 
Sultan with counsel and with money, had neither the decision 
nor the power to an-est the victory of the Russian arms. 

According to English notions the East is divided into three 
parts : Cliina and Japan are on the right flank, India and 
Afghanistan are in the centre, and Persia and Turkey are on 
the left flank. Now, in all these countries England enjoys 
vast influence. India, indeed, she rules, whilst Afghanistan, 
Persia, and Turkey wish to place themselves under her in- 
fluence. India is the vastest and most favourable of her marts. 
In that country only is tbe power of the Englisli supreme ; 
but for tbe maintenance of that power an army of 
men has to be maintained. 

All the endeavours of the English ai’e exclusively directed 
to the maintenance of the saftdy of the Indian Peninsula. 
So long as that peninsula is not tliveatened by direct danger, 
the Eaglisli zealously labour about tlie preservation of Turkey, 
Persia, and Afghanistan from the arms of Bussia.* 

_ * There are indication!! that this system of pre-servina: India is hwirii; imiMrtinice 
m the eyes of oertainEngliahmen. Thus the Revd, Ihileol.u lIoColl d.Miv.reil a kvtiire 
't 1,‘ December, 1879. entitled “Engla.td and I'a.ssia .n ihe 

East. The lecturer regarded the idea of an attack on Iii.lia as too giuanlic, aitd llou-c 
fore one with which Russia was not concerned. Tiiking into .wusichttition that Indiii 
would soon become aburden rather than a gain to the English, he even doubled wlicthcr 
Russia or miy other European power would accept that couiitrv us a irift from the 
English. Accordingly, the lecturer was of opinion that the Euglisl, have no in- 

IT T i- important oniy'whcn ,-,.nsi,h.,vd as the 

gate of India ,llnghshmen should rather look to their prop, r interest ami eease to 

notnsh an iiTaliotial h.atred towards Russia.— 
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Tlie acquisition of Cyprus lias had no effect on Asia, and 
Great Britain’s influence has remained unimproved. Turkey 
has begun to understand the utter uselessness of English 
support; Persia, on receipt of Kotur, was ready to coijplkely 
subject herself to the influence of Russia; the late Shir- 
Ali-Ehan, Amir of Afghanistan, did not desire even to hold 
communications with the Viceroy of India, but turned Ms 
eyes in an opposite direction. In his letter to the Sultan of 
Turkey, dated 10th Muharram 1295 of the Hijra [7th (19th) 
January 1876] SHr-Ali-Ehan wrote as follows : — * 

“ Your Majesty, I know this well ; indeed all I said in my last letter 
has keen justiHed, that the friendship of the English is a word writ- 
ten on the ice, but now Your Majesty must be convinced by actual ex- 
perience bow little it does to trust to tbeir friendship, for you see how the 
Englisli steadily abandon tbeir friends, in their misfortune, to the work- 
ing of fate ; and again, “ I consider it my duty to most humbly beseech 
Your Majesty to forego all alliance with England and to enter into an 
agreement with Russia.” f 

In India the condition of affairs has become alarming. 
The Native Press, with unheard of boldness, has spoken of the 
weakness of Great Britain ; its organs counsel the people 
to labour towards putting an end to the foreign yoke which 
is hated hy all India : the voice has resounded, suggesting the 
idea, “ is it not time to cast the English into the sea 

Not long ago the Times acknowledged that “ in the 
beginning of 1878 there were indications in India of dissa- 
tisfaction with England and discontent at English adminis- 
tration. The language of the Native Press has become 
nothing more or less than seditious, and well-informed 
judges have admitted that it has really got beyond the 
controlling influence of civilised Natives.” “ England is held 
to have yielded to Russia, and is recognised as tlie weaker 

’^Ma-jer and Paget; ** AfgMnistdin, its Political and Military History, Geography, 
and Ethnology, including a full account of the war of 1839-42/’ and an Appendix 
showing ‘*the prospects of a Eusskn invasion of India/’ London, 18^9, p. 191 

-A. UthlQpMi 

t Forty years ago Dost-Miihammad-Eh^n, Shir-AIi-ICh^i/s father, proudly said to 
Burnes, the Envoy of the Viceroy of India, “I see that England does not value my 
friendship* I knocked at your door, but you drove me away. It is true that Eussia 
is a long way off, but through Persia, which belongs to the Mr, as does India to you, 
she can assist me/’ See the compilation of Carl Frederich Neimann entitled ‘*Trauer- 
spiel in Afglknist^n/’ — Author* 
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power ; so tliat all eyes have been turned expectantly towards 
St. Petersburg.” 

The uneasiness in India has produced a panic in Calcutta 
and in jiondon. A series of repressive measures adopted by 
the Viceroy have not led to any peace of mind. 

The English have at last understood the direction which 
their affairs in the East are taking, and have determined on 
restoring their waning importance by some kind of foreign, 
brilliant, and withall easy undertaking. 

The war with Afgbdnistan was determined on in the 
summer of 1878. By the autumn of that year all was ready, 
and on 8th (20th) November the declaration was made. 

The Anglo- Afghan complication is considerably changiTig 
the condition of affairs in Central Asia, and therefore Iliissian 
society should devote to it the most serious attention. The 
Eussian Press has carefully understood the true meaning of 
this complication, and has daily followed and is following 
the occurrences of the wnr in Afghanistan. 

The author of the present sketch, in pursuit of the current 
occupation, has essayed the object of making Eussian society 
acquainted with the Anglo- Afghan war through a series of 
more or less connected commentaries. His wish is, bowevm', 
a very modest one. He would press on the attention of his 
readers, not a history of the war, but a short sketch, which 
may serve hereafter as materials for that history. 

In 1878 he began to insert in the Rzisski Incalid (our 
Military Magazine) some notes on the war which had hegiui ; 
this narrative was, however, only continued up to the IGth 
(28th) March 1879. 

When the second series of Anglo-Afghdn operatloii.s 
began, the writer inserted in the above paper some more 
notes. The first twelve chapters of the present w'ork contain 
the purport of those notes, but the 13th chapter has been 
specially prepared for insertion in this volume. 

The reports of the English papers have served as the 
chief source in the author’s description of the war; hence 
, the work which he undertook is almost entirely based on the 
news communicated by telegraph. The author hopes that his 
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labour may not be in vain, for he is deeply convinced that 
Russian society should follow, minutely and step by step, the 
11-, isli opeiations in Asia, and this, if for no other I'cason, 
because the iiussian boundary in Asia stretches over an 
extent which embraces 11,000 versts {7, BBB} miles). Hence 
every important occurrence in Asia or elsewhere must inevi- 
tably reverberate on the frontiers of our own Empire. 

SOBOLEFE. 



PEINCIPAL EEPEREXOES QUOTED BY GENEEAE 

SOBOLEEF. 


[Sucli as are not noted here and which concern the iiortions of the work that have been 
translated, will be found in tbe pages of the English text.] 

Amir’s letter to Viceroy, dated 2-2nd August (Srd September) 1879, 
informing him of the massacre of the British Mission at Kabul. 

Amir’s instructions, dated 23rd August (4tb September), ordering 
tbe Afghan authorities at Kandahar to obey tbe English officers. 

Amir’s letter (telegraphed) to Viceroy, dated Suth August (lith 
September) 1879, tlmukiiig him for bis letter of the 26th August (7th 
September) 1879, and assuring him of a continuance of bis loyalty to tbe 
British Government. 

Andrew (Sir W. P.), Letter to tbe Times on tbe subject of the 
work done by the Indian Bailwaj' during tbe Afgiian War. 

Anglo-AfghMi War (notes on the) — Ensski Invalid, Nos. 254, 258, 
264, 265, 271, 274, 282, 284, and 287 of 1878, and 13, 18, 28, 31, 4.1, 
45, 65, 68, 78, 85, 90, and 231 of 1879. 

Ajtib-Khan. Letter to "Yakub-Khau reproaching him for having 
concluded the Gandamak Treaty of Peace. 

Bomlay Gazette. Statement to the effect that during the march of 
General Roberts’ force on Kabul it lost almost sill its pack animals, 
more than 20 per cent, of its commissariat stores, and almut 50 boxes 
of Snider ammunition. 

Brown, Dr. Letter to tbe papers stating that the English soldiers 
set fire to the clothing of wounded Afghans. 

Calcutta telegram, dated 8th (20th) December 1879, notifying that 
General Gough intended to halt at Jagdalak until General Bright, had 
joined him, but that Genera! Bright himsedf awaited fresh reiaforce- 
nients before making a move forward. 

Calcutta telegram, dated /tb (19thj December 1879, describing the 
movements along the Pesliawur line of communications towards Sherpur. 

Calcutta telegram, dated I8th (SOtlii May 1880. Commenting on 
tbe equanimity, amounting to apathy, of theliulian Government regard- 
ing the tribal raids in the Kuram Valley. 

Central News Ji/ency. Communication regarding projected move 
of an Anglo-Indian Force on Herat. 

Civil anil MUifary Gazette, published at Lahore. Various extracts 
from — . 

Civil and Mi/iltry Gazette. Communication regarding- projected 
move of an Anglo-Indian Force on Girishk, 
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Conolly (Captain) : Overland Journey to India/^ 

Constantinople correspondence^ dated 6th October 1879, on the 
Anglo-Afghan War of 1879-80. 

Cranbrook, Lord. Despatch from — , Secretary of State for India, to 
Lord Lytton, Governor General of India. 

Dr/i/y News. Issue No. 10144 of 1879, containing Genera! 
Roberts^ report of Battle of Charasiab. ^ 

Netvs. Kandahar telegram regarding proffered aid from the 
Hazara tribe. 

Dail;^ News. Leading article on the subject of the prospect, with a 
continuation of a Conservative Government, of rectifying the Treaty of 
Gandamak for the purpose of securing a proper Scientific frontier/^ 

JOail'^ Netvs. No. 10418 of 1879, containing an article entitled 
Kabul, its Rulers and its People.*’^ 

Dail^ News. On the subject of the execution of Afghans carried out 
at Kabul after investigation at the hands of a Committee appointed fur 
the purpose by General Roberts. 

iJail^ Netos. On the subject of the relief of Bengal by Bombay 
troops on the Kandahar line, with a view to making the former available 
for a move on Herat. 

Nailj/ News. Allahabad telegram, dated Ist (IStli) October 1879, 
expressing regret that the defeated Afghans should have got clear away 
from Kabul after General Robertses Force had engaged them. 

Nail^ Neies. Communication, dated November 4th (idth) l'^79, 
annonneing that Yusuf-Khau had become the leader of the rebel party 
in Kohistan. 

Daily News. Berlin telegram, dated llth (23rd) N;»vember 18 "'O, 
regarding alleged intention on the part of the English Government io 
occupy Herat in conjunction witli Persia. 

Daily News. Telegram, dated Kabul 7 t!i (lOth) April l8S‘b nn-n- 
tioning that the Hazaras had occupied Ghazni. 

Dally Telegraph. Constantinople telegram rehding to tu'ws r.-iu imh] 
there from Teheran, in connection with the proposed oceupatiuii td' 
Herat by Persia. 

Daily Telegraph. Simla telegram stating that the opinion was lu^Ul 
by those possessed of trustworthy information that the Amir (¥akul>- 
Khan) was implicated in the Kabul massacre/^ 

David (Major) : Is a Russian invasion of India feasible ? 

Economist. On the severity exercised by General Roberts town ids 
the Afghans. 

English Papers. Account of the battle of Almiad-Kheb 

ForlnigliUy Review. Mr. Frederick HarrisoiFs article entitled ^^Ihe 
right of War in Kabul/^ 

Gandamak Treaty of Peace (see Appendix I). 
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Globe. Communication regarding projected move of an Anglo- 
ludiau Force on Herat. 

Goios, London eorrespondei^t on tlie 35tli December 1S79 (6tb 
dannarv 1880) nmnounees that tlie English Ministry had decided that if 
the Russians occupied Mar\% English troops should be sent to Herat. 

Griffioj Mr. Lepel : ^^Proclamation to the Afghan Sirdars^ Khans^ 
and Maliks of Ivabiil/^ 

Grigorieff (Professor V. V.). Work entitled Kdhdutdn mid Kdfi- 
rufdn. 


Grodekoff (Colonel N. I.) : Route from Mazar-i- Sharif to lierat/^ 

Grodekoff (Colonel N. I.) : Through Afghanistan/^* published at 

St. Petersburg in 1880. 

Harrison, Frederick. Article in the TortnigUly 'Review^ entitled 
^^The Right of War in KabuL^^ 

Jllndrated London Rem. Map of the Road between Kasim-Khel 
and Kabul/^ scale 6 miles to the inch, inserted in No. 2105^ dated 18th 
October 1879* 

Indian Government. Despatch, dated 22nd July (3rd August) 1880, 
summarising the events which culminated in the Maiwand disaster. 

Indian Railways, an article in the Timea Weekly Edition, No, 145 
of 10th October 1879, 

Juvfnai de St. Peienlotirg. A London telegram informs this paper 
that the English Minister ab Teheran had received instructions to inform 
the Persian Government that the British Government released Persia 
from the obligation imposed on her by the Treaty of 1857 not to occupy 
: Herat. ■■ 

Journal de St. Pekrahourg. Of January 18S0. Article relating to the 
relations between Russia and Persia in connection with the Central 
-Asian. Ciuestion* . 

Kabul telegram, dated 2nd {14th) February 1880, conveying news 
of Sirdar Naik-Miibammad having crossed the Amu-Daria with Tur- 
kuman horsemen, and giving the opinion that Abduhllahmdn was pos« 
sessed of such force of character that, were he aided with money, lie might 
make himself master both of Afghan-Turkistan and also of Kabul 

Kandahar correspoiuleuee on the subject of the English withdrawal 
from Kandahar, and the question whether that province should form 
part of the territory to be restored to the Amir of Kabul or not. 

Kandahar correspondence. Prosperity of the Kandahar province. 

Kaufmann (General, Aide-de-Gamp) . Letter to the Amir of Afghan- 
isl an. 


History of the War in Afghanistan. 


* Ifc is not known whether this is the work which Mr. C. Marvin has reprodaced atu! 
curtaik'd luider tko title of “ Ooluiiel Grodekoff's ride from Samarcand to Herat/' or another 
and more complete pubUcatiou. — W. E. Ih 
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Kostento (Colonel L* F.) : The Turkistan Region/^ 

Lawrence (Lord) . Opinion expressed against sending English Offi- 
eers as Agents to Afghanistan. 

London letter, dated ;31st August (12tli September) 1879, regarding 
the part played in Afghan politics by Ayub-Khan, AbduLEahman, and 
Colonel Matvaiyeff, the Russian explorer of Badakhshaii. 

MaeNaghten. Secret despatch to Lord Auckland. 

Mayer and Paget : Afghanistan ; its Political and Military History, 
Geography, and Ethnology, including a full account of the wars of 
3839-42 and an Appendix on the prosj^eets of a Russian invasion of 
India. London, 1879, page 101/^ 

MeColl (Revd. Malcolm). Lecture entitled England and Russia 
in the East."^^ 

Neimann (C. P.) : Trauerspiel in Afghanistan/^ 

Neue Freie Piesse (Vienna). Commimication regarding projected 
move of an Anglo-Indian force on Herat. 

Novo^e Trernfa, Nos. 1332, 1340, 1360, and 1370. Letter of 
London correspondent. 

Obrucheff (N. N.) : Military-Statistical Compendium, published 
in 1868. 

Official telegram, dated Sherpur 5th (I7th) December 1879, aniioune- 
ing the withdrawal of the Kabul Field Force into its entrenched posi- 
tion, and describing the state of affairs around Kabul. 

Ogorodnikoff (P.) : "^Sketches of Persia,"^ published at St. Peters- 
burg in 1878. 

Paget,— see Mayer. 

Petrusevitch (General N. G.) : ^^North-Eastern Provinces of 
Persia/^ 

Petruseviteh (General N. G.): ^<^The Turknrnans between Ihe old bed 
of tbe Arnu-Daria {Uzboi) and the northern frontier of Persia/^ 

Pioneer, Communication from Genera] Roberts^ camp at Shc.r|un*, 
stating that a supply of wvarm clothing was urgently requiied. 

Pioneer, Correspondence regarding the fightings on the Sluitar* 
Gardan Pass between Colonel Money^’s small force and a large niiiuler 
of Afghans. 

Pioneer, On the severity exercised by General Roberts towards the 
Afghans. 

PolUuche Correspondent (Vienna). London correspond ence, dated 
4th (16th) February, on the Central Asian question and the proposed 
occupation of Herat by Persia. 

-auartei'-Master-General : '^lap of Afghanistan, compiled from all 
■ available sources. Simla, 1871/^ 

Eawlinson (aiajor.General Sir H.). Memoramlum, dated Sih (-lOtL) 
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July 186S, on the Central Asian Question, drawn up by request of 
Mr. Disraeli (afterwards Lord Beaeonsfield). 

Rawlinsoo Sir H, Article in the Nmeteenth CenUry^ entitled Result 
of the Afghan War/^ 

Rawlinson (Major-General Sir H.). Article in the ‘EineteentJi Century 
on the Scientific Frontier. 

Eeuter^s Telegraphic Agency. Telegram, dated Kabul 7th (19th) 
November 1879, announces despatch of a force under Brigadier- General 
Baker towards Ghazni, 

Reute^^s telegram, dated Calcutta 3rd (I5th) December 1879, notify- 
ing the movement of a portion of the Peshawar column to the relief of 
Sherpiir. 

Reuter^s telegram, dated Cakiitta, 8th (20th) December 1879, no- 
tifying that General Roberts had sent an express urging General Gough 
to move forward without delay. 

Roberts, Major-General Sir F, Proclamation to the people of Kabul, 
dated Camp Zargun-Shahr, 21st September (3rd October) 1879. 

Roberts, Major-General Sir F. Despatch, dated 24'th September 
(6th October) 1879, reporting Battle of Charasiab, inserted in Daily 
Neills, No. 10141 of 1879, 

Roberts, Major-General Sir F, Extracts from letter dated Kabul, 
10th {22iid) November 1879, in w^hieh he dwells to a certain extent on 
the dread of Russian influence in Afghanistan, 

Roberts, Major-General Sir F. Proclamation, dated 11th Novem- 
ber 1879, to the Afghan people, promising an amnesty to all who would 
give up their arms, excepting those who had taken any part in the 
massacre of the members of the British Mission. 

Roberts, Major-General Sir P. Despatch explaining how it was 
that the Afghan regiments were not followed in their flight from Kabul 
after the English occupation. 

Roberts, Afajor-Gcueral Sir P, Memorial presented to Lord Bea- 
consfield by the Duke of Westminster on behalf of many influential 
personages in Great Britain, regarding alleged severity of — , 

Roberts, Major-General Sir P. Parliamentary Justification of 
dated 17th (29ih) February 1880, republished at Simla on the 26th April 
(8th May) 1880, in respect of the charges of cruelty or of undue severity 
l>referred against him by certain sections of the English Press. 

BnsM Invalid^ 1878-79. 

Rmahi Invalid. Notes on the Anglo- Afghan W^ar of 1878-79.^^ 

Shir-Ali^s letter to the Viceroy of India, warning him against forc- 
ing an English Embassy on his Government or of sending Agents to 
any part of Afghanistan. 

Simla telegram, dated 27th August (8th September) 1879, stating 
that in oSieial circles it was believed that Ayub-Khan was inciting the 
leaders of the popular movement at Kdbul. 
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that the Russians held themselves free to move through Darwaz into 
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Standard. Communication, dated Kabul, I4th (26th) November 
1879, describing the burning of villages in the neighbourhood of Kabul. 

Standard. Correspondence from Kabul reporting the insurrection 
to he general throughout Afghanistan, and that the people of Kabul were 
on the side of the rebels. 

Standard. Lahore telegram, dated 12th (24th) December 1879, 1 ’e- 
presenting the state of affairs at Sherpur on or about that date. 

Standard. Giving percentage of sick amongst British and Native 
troops comprising the garrison of Sherpur. 

Standard. Lahore letter stating that Singapore merchants trading 
with Central Asia asserted that the movement in Kabul against the 
English was the result of Russian intrigues. 

Standard. On the severity exercised by General Roberts towards 
the Afghans. 

Standard. Vienna telegram saying that the English Minister at 
Teheran had been negotiating with Ayub-Khan in order to induce him 
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TRANSLiTOFS ROTE. 

The author of this work, Major-General L. N. Soholeff, was for some 
time Chief of the Asiatic Department of the Russian General Staff. 
After the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, he was sent by the Russian 
Government to Bulgaria as Prime Minister of that principality. His 
efforts in his new post to “ Russianise” the State to which his services had 
been lent, were so keen and transparent that the Bulgarian authorities 
procured his recall to Russia. General Soboleff’s recent letter to the 
Muss newspaper, in which he strongly urges that the time has arrived 
for the Russians to crown their aggressive policy in Central Asia by 
invading India, should lend additional interest to bis criticism of our last 
campaign in Afghanistan. It may further be stated that General 
Sobolefi belongs to the Anglophobe party in Russia, a party which, as 
recent telegrams convince us, is fast taking the lead in guiding both 
Russian public opinion as well as the mind of the Emperor in the direc- 
tion of an aggressive policy towards Afghanistan and British India. 

Although General Soboleff^s publication may not be, strictly speak- 
ing, an official w'ork, yet, as may be seen from the following announce- 
ments regarding it which have appeared not once, hut several times in the 
Ufovo^e Frem^a, it has been stamped with the approval of the Russian 
Military Authorities, and it has further been recommended for the pern- 
sal of every officer and soldier in the Russian Army. 

The object, too, of the issue of a work of this description is very 
cleaily revealed in the second of the two announcements which have 
been taken from tbe columns of the newspaper above ijuoted. 

I.-—'* Issue No. VI : 


" Tbe Anglo-Afghan Struggle, compiled by Major-General L, N. 
Soboleff. 


Issues Nos. I, II, III, IV, and V* have been recommended by 
Circulars of the General Staff, Nos. 219 and 270 of 1882. 

Issues Nos. VII and VIII (the last) are now in the Press. 

II. — "Afghanistan, India, Russia, and England: 

" The Anglo-Afghan Struggle, Major-General Soholeff’s work. 

"The object of this work, which is concluded by the 8tb issue, 
is to elucidate the power of the English in India, and the 
strategical value of Afghanistan (Herat, Kandahar, Kabul 
and Balkh). 

* A condensed translation of these will be found in the following pages.— W. E. G. 
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To the work are attached 9 maps and plaiis^ incliKling' a large 
map of Afghanistan on 2 sheets. 

In 13 Appendices is comprised geographical and historical infor- 
mation^ and in the IStli the question eoneerning a campaign 
against India is examined. It concludes with a geographical 
and historical dictionary. 

The work is explanatory of the close connection between the 
Eastern Question and the reciprocal relations between Russia 
and England in Central Asia/-^ 
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THE ANGLO-AFGHAN STRUGGLE. 

(SKETCH OF THE WAR OF 1879-80.) 


PART L 

GEOGEAPHICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 

STATISTICAL. 

i. Territorial divmo)is of Afghmiistan. 

Afghanistan having had, in the reign of the late Amir, Shir-Ali- 
Khan, no uniform organisation, was divided into four principal provinces, 
(Oj Afghan-Turkistan, the country lying to the north of the 
Hindu- Kush (Bamian excepted); (^), the Herat province ; (3), Southern 
Afghanistan, or the governorship of Kandahar | and (4), the province of 
Kabul 

The last-mentioned province is sub-divided into three distinct parts : 
'Kafiristan, or the province of Kabul proper and Ghazni.* AH these 
parts are again divided into more minute portions, and further Kafiristan 
is broken up into several principalities which enjoy the greatest amount 
of home independence ; indeed, in some cases, this is almost complete. 
The Kafirs and the Mussulmans entertain reciprocal hatred, the one 
towards the other. In order to illustrate the recent operations of the 
Anglo-Indian Force, we consider it necessary to here insert a short 
description of the Kabul plain.t 

This plain is bounded on the west by the Pagman range, on the east 

by a chain of steep mountains on the 
The Kdbul plain. ^hurd- Kabul river, 

on the north hy Kohistan, on the south by the hilly edge of the Ghazni 
plateau, in north latitude approximately 34*^. The greatest length of 
this plateau is 74 miles, its average width being about 40 miles. 

Almost in the centre of this plain stands the town of Kabul, at an 
elevation of 6,400 feet above the level of the sea. 

The village of Butkhak lies on the eastern extremity of the Kabul 
plateau, at a height of 6,247 feet above the sea. 

* The province of Jalalabad lias also a certain degree of independence. — Author* 

f This description is compiled from Professor V, V. Grigorievas excellent work entitled 
KdhuUstdn and Kdjii'istdn. 'fo it has long been turned the attention of sanatiU, both 
of Western Europe and our own country. We recommend it, too, to military men who are 
engaged in the study of Central Asia, or who are interested in the Eastern QuesUoUf as a 
book of great importance. — Author. 
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the anglo-aeghah stetjggle. 

ThevillaseotMaidto, di,ta.t from JO to SS miles to the .outlr- 
T49 feet above tbe level of the sea. 
iheikbabad* distant between 40 and 46 miles from 

i; eonsequeutlv the Kabul pLam inelines 

east and from south to north. The country which we are 
liii in the general aceeptatioii of the term. 

s that the expression “plain ’ can only 
with the hilly country surrounding it 
j it, hr fact, very little resem- 
o. crossed in all directions by ridges of greater or less 
on he says ; “ The so-ealled plain comprises masses 

,ieh, on account of the want of vegetal.le soil, there 
'th nor turf. Here and there only are seen clumps of 


west of Kabul, is 7,7 
The village of S] 

Kaul, is 7,478 feet above the sea 

from west to t 

deserihing is not a plai^ 

Professor V, V* Grigorieff sa} 
he applied to Kdbnl in comparison ^ 
and with the general profile of Kabnhstan 
hies a plain, being ■ 
elevation. Further < 
of bare crags, on wh 
is neither forest grow 
thorn bushes, and in a few places there gv 
the gorges where trickle the mountain spr 
mulberry, eliinar and almond trees, an 
stretching between these mountain lidges, 
ried on, presents the appearance of a meli 
wherever the presence of rivers or stream 
moist, the same steppe is turned into a gr( 
ing land the sight is enlivened by a numb 

2. AArtimuiralive divisions of the Kabul pr or- inae. 

In an administrative sense the Kabul plain is divided into four circles 
or tapas : Logar to the south, Butkhak to the east, Pagman to the Suuth- 

west, and Koh-Haman to the north-west. , t-i i i 

The Logar Circle, through which General Eolierts 1‘oree nr.trehal, 
is situated '’on both banks of the Logar stream, which Hows into the 
Kabul- Daria. The Logar stream snpfdies such an iihuiidanee^ol canal 
water that this valley is considered to he one of the most important 
cranaries of the province of Kabul. Grain and orchard produce are 
abundant. General Roberts therefore very reasonably reck. mod on 
this valley for the collection of the necessary in-ovisions for Ins troo] s. 
The Logar valley is dotted over with Afghiiu villages, which lie quite 
close to^each other. The appearance of this valley is that of a plain from 
8 to 4 miles wide towards the south, near Khisarek, and tliiekly eovered 
with vineyards, orchards, and corn-fields. The east side of the valley 
adjoins a vast elevated steppe, and to the west it is flanked by a chain of 
low hut rocky heights, which are almost destitute of vegetation. 

The Butkhak Circle comprises the tract to the west of the Kharka- 
chai, and to the east of the Siah-Koh ranges and that portion of the 

* Between the villages of Maidan and SheikhSbdd the distance is l$ _niiics.^_ 'rhfse 
villages were visited by the Anglo-Indian Army which march..‘d from Oliar.ui to Kalml m 
Tcao" Uotween them lies a vast nlaiii. and on it is Kala-i-Shir-Jiuhaintuad, which sumds at 
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Kabul plain between the Logar and Kob- Daman Circles. According to 
Masson, Butkbak is a large agricultural village surrounded by walls. It 
is 10 miles from Kabul. Between Eutkbak and the city of Kabul 
stretches a jilain wbicli in the spring season is inundated by the waters 
of tbe Logar stream. “ This plain/’ we read in Professor Grigorieff’s 
book, “ embraces tbe city of Kabul on the south, north, and north-west, 
riz., to the south extends the Beni-Hissar meadow, to the south-east the 
Shiwaki meadow and beyond it the Bargam meadow, to the east is the 
Siah-Sang meadow, to the north the Bimarn meadow, to the north-west 
the Wazirabad meadow.” During the spring season, w'ben the snows 
melt, these meadows are under water, and are turned into lakes or im- 
passable and very dangerous bogs, and when the flood season has been a 
very strong one, these bogs last the whole summer and autumn, and are 
tbe fruitful source of fevers. 

The Pagman Circle tabes its name from tbe little -known town of 
Pagman. In this circle is situated tbe well-cultivated Maidan valley, 
with its gardens and groups of villages and numerous canals fed b}^ the 
Kabul river. In this valley are raised excellent wheat and rice, and 
during tbe winter in its villages are collected vast stores of hay and straw. 
Tbe Pagman Circle is traversed by a road leading from the city of Kdbul 
to tbe Baihian Pass. 

The Koli-Daman Circle comprises the north-west portion of the Kabul 
plain. Through it lie roads leading from the city of Kabul to the mouu- 
tain valleys of Gorhand and Panj-Sher, from which more than 12 passes 
lead into the valley of the Amu-Daria. The northern portion of the 
Pagman Circle produces quantities of rice, maize, and other grain, all 
kinds of vegetables and fodder grasses. Its fruit is especially famous, 
and is taken in large quantities to India. In Professor Grigoriefll’s work, 
which we have already quoted, the following account of it is given : “ its 
delicious fruit, its healthy climate, its picturesque dells with their luxuri- 
ant grass and fresh water and a dark back-ground of tbe Pagman heights, 
towered by tbe snowy peaks of tbe Hindu-Kush, make tbe Koh-Bdman 
Circle a favourite summer residence of the. rich, and a boastful subject for 
every native of Kabulistan.” To the English, of course, it was of the 
utmost importance that they could in this part of Kabul get forage, fuel. 
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therefore dkl not fear to rUD the risk, after cnt ting off Ins commuinea- 

tinns with the Shutur-Gardan, of estahlishing a temporary base lu liub 
fruitful country. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

8. A short shtch of her Ei story, Geographs, and Stufistlrs. 

In Europe, by the name Afglmnistan is uuderstoocl to mean that 
portion of the continent of Asia in which, for the last ISO years, uive 
reio'ned the Eurani and Bai’akzai dynasties. ^ , .. . .j ii 

With the exception of her northern provinces, which lie in the valley 
of the Amu- Daria, Afglianistan formed the north-eastern portion _ ot 
Ivhurassan and the most important part of the territory of the Persian 

Fmperors. Biluchistan, which adjoins Afghanistan, comprised ^ the 
south-eastern portion of Khurassan. In Asia the name “ Atghanis- 
tan” is'scareely ever used. Indeed, Afghanistan is divided into numer- 
ous provinces which have for the most part retained their ancient 
designation; a portion of these are called after the people which in- 
habit them. Some of these again have several large sub-divisions with 
certain well-marked distinctions. The chief of these are : Eokh and 
Kabul Zabul and Seistan, Gari and Ghur, Balkh and Badakhshan. Ihe 
two last have a real signification, hut the first six comprise three groups. 
The limits of these sub-divisions have not been clearly ascertained. Thus 
Bokh and Kabul often refer to one and the same country, and a portion 

nf Rokh mav comprise what is known as Kabul, but not the reverse. 
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into India for the iivst time and created in that country a new and 
powerful social force* After devastatini? the whole of Upper India by 
a series of inroads, Mahmud of Ghazni, at the head of his troops, put to 
flight all the armies arrayejcl against him, overthrew the reigning dynas- 
ties of the country, and became the monarch of an immense sovereignty. 
His armies, skilfully led, overcame all obstacles, either on the part of 
nature or the people of India. He made Ghazni the capital of his em- 
pire, and he adorned it with buildings of various kinds, and collected in 
it the boundless wealth which he had seized in India, In the year 1030 
A.D. Mahmud died. His children and his grand-children overthrew 
ill civil war the structure raised up by the great Afghan. The empire 
fell to pieces and the wealth of Ghazni was plundered right and left. In 
1159 A.D., Muhammad-Gnri, of the Afghan race, destroyed Ghazni 
and laid the foundation of the new dynasty of the Guricles, from which 
sprang a colossal empire that extended from the Tigris to the Ganges. 
This dynasty, in the course of its incessant wars, often lost its home 
possessions. 

The famous Mongol leader, Chingiz- Khan, during his tempestuous 
triumph, conquered Afghanistan, but his rule did not last very long, 

Timur-Lang (Tamarlane), who had become the possessor of the 
whole of Central Asia, advanced to conquer Afghanistan and occupied 
Kandahar and Kabul. Thence he turned towai'ds India, where he pos- 
sessed himself of the city of Delhi. But he very soon quitted India. 
One of his descendants, the famous Sultan Babai’, ruler of Pargliana 
(Khokand), in 1506 A.D. moved with his army towards the south, 
effected the passage of the Amu-Daria, crossed the Hindu-Kush, and 
took Afghanistan, making Kabul his capital. In the j^ear 1525 A.D, 
he marched to India, and having taken Delhi, laid the foundation 
of the dynasty of the Great Moguls. This dynasty, whilst preserving 
its Indian possessions, often lost Afghanistan, which at length passed 
into the hands of the Persians. In the middle of tbe XVI 1th century 
the Shah of Persia, Abbas the Great, invaded Afghanistan, and in 1650 
conquered Kandahar. 

Up to the beginning of the XVIIIth century, Afghanistan remained 
a part of the Persian dynatsy of the Sefevides. Driven to desperation 
by the exactions of their Persian rulers, the freedom-loving Afghans 
rose up, under the leadership of one of theii' Sirdars, Mir-Uveis, drove 
out the Persians, and elected this Sirdar as their sovereign. 

In 1715, on the death of Mir-Uveis, his son, Mir-Mahmud, was in- 
vited to ascend the throne. In revenge for the former subjugation of his 
country, Mir-Mahmud invaded Persia and conquered it in the year 1722. 
He then overthrew the dynasty of the Sefevides and seized the throne 
of the Shah. At this epoch one Nadir had acquired a vast influence 
amongst the Tekke-Turkumans. His adherent-s being warlike and 
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bi-ave, Nadir resolved to boldly take advantage of the existing disorder 
in Persia. Meanwhile Mir-Mahmud died, and the tin-one passed into 
the llands of his son, Atraf. Now both the father and the son were 

distiBgiiished for -their extreme severitj^ and this had excited the 
deep hatred of the Persians towards tlieiii. Having collected his lorceSj, 


Nadir undertook a campaign against 


deprived Atraf 


of his power and thereupon entered into a war with the x in-ks, whom he 
defeated, and in 1737 was proclaimed Emperor of Persia. Soon after 
this he conquered Afghanistan, and then, being impelled by a tbirst for 
military renown, be directed his armies towards distant India.^ For 
some years he ruled over a monarchy containing 70,000,000 inhahihants, 
comprising Persia, Afghanistan, the Central Asian Ivnanates, and Noitiy 
ern India, including the cities of Lahore and Delhi. But N adir-Sliah s 
dominion was short-lived, since it only lasted between the years 1737 
and 1747. During this period, moreover, he scarcely ever dismounted 
from his war horse. Although possessed of little intelligence, Nadir- 
Shah displayed the true instincts of an Asiatic conqueror. On eaiitur- 
ing the flourishing city of Delhi, the capital ot the Oreat AloguL, he 
consigned it to the flames. At the time of capturing this city Nadir- 
Shah summoned to his presence Muhammad-Shah, grandson of the 
famous Aurangzebe and the defeated sovereign. Muhammad-Sliah had 
an unfortunate hahit of wearing a turban set with the famous diamond 
which had served as the subject of the Hindu poem of the Alaha- 
Barata. This brilliant, a thousand years before, had belonged to the 
hero of one of the great Hindu fights. Nadir-Shah, captivated by the 
exceeding glitter of the stone and by its surprising size, expressed the 
wish to exchange turbans with Muhammad-Shah, and of course the 
latter had to consent. From this 5 )eviod the stone went by the name of 
the “Koh-i-Nur.” Later on we shall mention ho\v it passed into the 
crown of the English monavchs. 

In the ranks of Nadir-Shah’s army the Afglutns displayed the 
valour and bravery of true warriors. In 1747 Nadir-Shtih was killed 
and his monarchy soon fell to pieces. One of liis commanders, Ahinad- 
Abdallah, an Afghan, having obtained jiossession of the gi-eater portion 
of the wealth of the deceased Nadir-Shah, including the “Koh-i-Nur” 
diamond, appeared at the head of 3,(100 horsemen and captured 
the town of Kandahar. Having assumed the title of Shah Dui--i- 
Durani, i.e., “ the Pearl of the Age,” he was crowned sovereign. The 
Afghan race, to which Ahmad -Abdullah belonged, began from, this time 
to be called the Burdnis. Ahmad-Abdullah reigned 2C years, During 
his reign the limits of Afghanistan were considerably extended, and 
reached on the north as -far as the river Anm-Daria, and on the south 
the mouths of the Indus and the sea. In his sovereignty he included the 
■whole of the province of Peshawar, and he twice took the city of Delhi. 
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the year i79o. During his reign the Sikhs gained a powerful influence 
in the Panjiib. His successor, Shah-Zaman, entered on the path from 
which it is difficult to draw off the rulers of Afghanistan, and which will 
lead to the complete subjugation of Southern and Central Afghanistan 
by the English. Sliah-Zaman also entered into close relations with the 
famous Tippoo-Sd/iid^ who wm drmon into IShpeleon's project for ike con^ 
cjueat of India, He wrote to a distinguished native of India : Pray 

God that the English may fall to the irresistible swords of devout war- 
riors.'’"' The Anglo-Indian Government was seized with a panic, and it 
decided to repel by force the danger which threatened it. Prom this 
time the fate of Afghanistan was sealed. In 1800 Shah-Zaman was 
hurled from his throne by his brother Mahmud, and v\ms deprived of his 
sight. The Englisli ofave him an asylum at Ludhiana and allowed him 
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Eamran^ and then^ in the presence o£ Mahmud, whom he had so be- 
friended, he was cut in pieces. Azam-Khau and Dost-Muliammad- 
Khan^brothers of the murdered Wazir, now took up arms, and there 
soon raged a civil war throughout Afghanistan. 

The Sikhs took advantage of this state of affairs and occupied 
Multan, Kashmir, Dera-Ghazi-Khan, and Dera-IsmaiMvhau. In the 
course of the strife now raging throughout Afghanistan, the afterwards 
famous Dost-Muhammad made a name for himself. Having eolleeied 
an armv in Kashmir, he advanced on Kabul which he ocnipied without 
opposition. Azara-Khan proclaimed Avub-Khan, Shah-Shuja^s brother, 
Amir, but Dost-Muhammad^s choice fell upon SuItan-AIi. The latter 
having died soon afterwards, Dost-Muhammad determined to seize the 
power for himself, and with this view he declared war against his brother 
Azam-Khan. After Azani-Khan^s defeat and death, Dos t- Mu ham in ad - 
Khan made no secret of his intentions, and accordingly proclaimed him- 
self Amir of Afghanistan in 18:23, and by this act he laid the founda- 
tion of the ruling dynasty of the Bnrakzais. Ranjit-Singh once more 
took advantage of Afghan dissensions and acquired Peshawar. The 
A mir of Bukhara availed himself of the same opportunity and annexed the 
province of Balkh. The Duraui dynasty had now terminated its existence. 

At Kabul Dost-Muhammad reigned, at Kandahar his brother Ko- 
khan-Dil-Khau, at Herat a third brother. The brothers ruled their 
provinces almost independently of each other, though they acknowledged 
Dost-Muhammad as their nominal head. Soon, how^ever, Kokhan- 
Dil-Khan became involved in a quarrel with Dost-Muliammacl, aiui then 
Shah-Shuja, urged on by the English, invaded Southern Afghanistan 
from India and laid siege to Kandahar. On his defeat by l)ost-l\Iuhani- 
mad, Shah-Shuja fled back to India. In his desire to wrest Peshawar 
from the Sikhs, Dost-Muhammad invaded the Pan jab, but suffered a 
defeat. He then appealed to the Viceroy of India for aid against the 
powerful Ranjit-Singh. 

The Viceroy^s Government answered craftily, declaring that it was 
not its custom to interfere in the aflairs of independent sovereigns. At 
this time in Afghanistan, thanks to Dost-MuhammacPs wisdom, an unusual 
reign of order had been introduced, trade had been developed, eonfiilem.'e 
in the endurance of the throne established, and persons and their |>ro- 
pertj received the protection of the law. Dost-Muhammad, with 
characteristic frankness, intimated to the Indian Government that be 
held the firm resolve of uniting in one sovereignty all the territory 
which the Durani dynasty had owned, and he asked the English tx> 
further his resolve. Following in the footsteps of the Ivitalifs, he 
assumed the title of Amir, an appellation which primarily possessed a 
religious signification. The English, whilst repudiating'" a policy of 
interference, had in reality every intention of upsetting the plans of 
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Dost-Muhammad, justly seeing in them an awakening of the Mussul- 
man world and a eonsequent threatening of their rule in India, With 
the arrival in India of a new Viceroy, Lord Auckland, the Afghaii* Amir 
again tried his fortune, and sent a letter asking for assistance in uniting 
Afghanistan. At the end of this communication Dost-Muhammad de- 
clared that, if eo-operation were refused him, he would turn for assist- 
ance to that other pow;er which was a rival for the ownership of Hindu- 
stan. By his mention of Russia, Dost-Muhammad exasperated Lord 
Auckland and impelled him to hasten his interference in Afghan aSairs. 
In his atiswer to the Amir, dated the 22nd August 1836, the Viceroy pre- 
tended that he knew nothing about Dost-Muhammad^s quarrel with the 
Sikhs, and said the English Government did not interfere in the affairs 
of independent sovereigns. 

To this epoch relate the travels through Afghanistan and Central 
Asia of Burnes and other Englishmen, whose aim was to ascertain the 
state of those countries and to endeavour to find out the plans of the 
Russian Government with regard to the Uzbak Khanates, Captain 
Burnes accomplished, during the years 1831-1833, his remarkable journey 
to Bukhara, and during that period he several times visited tiie Court 
of Dost-Muhammad-Khan. He was entrusted with the arrangement of 
a trade treaty with Afglianistan. The Amir made several proposals 
to Burnes, but the English envoy so delayed liis replies that Dost- 
Muhammad became uneasy and annoyed. At length, having lost all pa- 
tience, he made, through the Russian Ensign Vitkevitch, who chanced to 
be at Kabul at the time, offers of alliance tvith Russia. Dost-Miiham- 
mad^s eyes were now directed to far-off St. Petersburg. Final! v Burnes 
made several promises, which, how^ever, the Indian Government would 
not endorse. After the receipt of a very sharp letter from Lord Auck- 
land, dated 20th January I83S, Dost-Muhammad, in his anger, made the 
following remark to Burnes : I came to your door, but you refused me 

admittance. It is true that Russia is a long way off, but through Per- 
sia, which belongs to the White Tsar, as does India to yon, Russia will 
help ine.^^ The infuriated Burnes was now convinced that at Afghan- 
istan a blow must at once be struck, and so he left Kabul on the 26lh 
August 1838. The Viceroy, dreading a Russo-Persian alliance, without 
awaiting orders from London undertook all measures for averting a 
danger which he did not clearly understand. In India the approach of 
Russian troops was awaited and the Head Quarter Staff was in a state of 
feverish activity. Vast plans were concocted for the conquest of Afghan- 
istan and for the movement of Anglo-Indian troops to meet the Russians 
in the valley of the Amu-Daria and in Persia. An alliance was con- 
cluded with Raiijit- Singh, who undertook to furnish an auxiliary force 
and to aid the march of the Anglo-Indian Army of Operations. It was 
proposed, too, to place Shah-Shuja on the throne of Kabul, in the room 
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ing the disjointed parts to English control. 

The autumn of 18S8 was taken up with the formation of an Anglo- 
Indian Army of Operation numbering, with the Sikh contingent, 54,000 
men. On the 10th October 1838, war was declared against Afghanistan. 
The English troops advanced in three columns. The Bengal, or main 
column, of a strength of 9,500 men, with 3^000 camp-followers and 
80,000 camels, was concentrated at Ferozpnr. On being joined by Sliah- 
Shuja’s force, of 6,000 men, it advanced to Shikarpnr, where it was met 
by the Bombay column, of a strength of 5,600 men. The oVjjeetive 
point of both these columns was the city of Kandahar. 'I'he third column, 
consisting of Ranjit-Singh’s troops and a small English detachment, was 
directed against Kabul. The Bengal and Bombay columns, wish con- 
siderable difficulty and after snfferiug great losses, arrived at the liolasi 
Pass on the 6th March 1839. Having met with no opposition, the 
English continued their march. By this time 2!),0U0 camels had fallen, 
and the fighting line of the force had been reduced to a strength of ll,0UO 
of all ranks. After occupying Kandahar the English proclaimed Shah- 
Shuja Amir of Afghanistan, and in his honour a salute of 101 guns 
were fired. Later on 5,000 men were marched towards Ghazni, w'hich was 
captured after a fight in which the English lost 17 officers and 1-1-7 rank 
and file. , Dost-Muhammad, on hearing of the fall of Ghazni, and having 
no hope of holding out at Kabul, fled to the north of the Hindu-Kush. 
Kabul, therefore, fell to the English almost without a fight on the 7th 
August 1839. Shah-Shnja was then triumphantly eonducted to the Bala- 
Hissar, the residence of the Amirs of Afghanistan. The lU'oplc regarded 
the State ceremony in silence. English detachments had been b'ft at 
Kandabar and Gbazni, and for a time the Diirani dynasty had been 
restored to Afghanistan., Soon an English detachment had occupied the 
Bamian and was ready to advance its pickets far into the Hindu-Kush. 
At the same time a Russian expedition was preparing to march against 
Khiva. By Hovember^ 1839 Russian troops had moved from Orenburg 
son th wards, and all India was alarmed. 
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Englisli force was sent against him, and the whole of October was wasted 
in vain efforts to overcome Dost-Muhammad’s following. 

At last, on the £ud (14th) November, Dost-Muhammad, at the head 
of his brave Koliistauis, inflicted on the English a severe defeat at Parwan- 
Dara. The news of this Afghan victory produced a profound impres- 
sion in the English camp. The English Eesident in Afghanistan, the 
ill-fated MacNaghten, whose authority was unlimited, but who never 
seemed able to come to any decision, for several days after the Parwan- 
Dara affair remained in a state of vacillation, confining his exercise on 
horse-back to the precincts of the English camp, which was pitched outside 
the walls of Kabul. On one such occasion he became aware that several 
horsemen were approaching him. One of them, Laving drawn his sword 
hurriedly handed it to MacNaghten and declared that he was Dost-Mu- 
hammad, and that be would surrender himself unconditionally to the ene- 
mies of his native land. The terrified Resident muttered a few words, took 
the sword, and then directed that the famous Barakzai should be arrested 
and banished to India. This was the most grievous mistake that the 
English committed throughout the campaign, as the people were un- 
doubtedly devoted to Dost-Muhammad, and he might have been made 
use of to avert a popular rising. Prom that moment fortune changed for 
the English, and their position in Afghanistan now became dangerous. 
Dull murmuring followed the banishment of the deposed Amir. Mae- 
Naghten, Burnes, and the Commander-iii-Chief, General Elphinstone, 
though W'arned of an insurrection, did not believe in the possibility of 
a catastrophe. Many of the officers had sent for their families to Kabul, 
had ordered from India furniture and other articles of luxury, and were 
living in the city in the greatest comfort. Burnes kept a harem there 
and the Afghans were affronted. The Ghilzais headed the insurrectionary 
movement, and their leader, Hamza-Khan, w’as obviously imposing on the 
English. Still MacNaghten continued to deny that the Afghan people 
were hostile to them. In short his error was complete. 

On the 2nd {14th) November 1841, the anniversary of Dost-Muham- 
mad's victory at Parwan-Dara, a fearful insurrection broke out at Kabul. 
Trade ceased, the shops were shut up, and the people took up arms. 
Those English and their families who lived in the city were murdered, 
and amongst the victims was Burnes. At this time there were in the 
English camp before Kabul about 6,000 men and 12,000 camp-followers, 
the greater number of whom were armed. The receipt in camp of the 
news of the murder of the English residents in the city did not call 
forth on the part of the English leaders any energy, but only produced 
a panic amongst them. General Elphinstone, who was prostrated by a 
grievous disease, was incapable of displaying the courage required of a 
military leader. The Afghan regiments which had been enrolled by the 
English from amongst the Kohistanis, and which were quartered at a 
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Eiiglisii foree^ seeing such a display of boldness on the part of the 
Afghans, became infuriated, but as no one led them, they fell into a 
state of dejection. The thought was put forw^ard of retiring on Jalala- 
bad, but MacNagbten rose up against it. At this time Akbar-Kban, Dost- 
Muhammad^s son, came to Kabul. On the 22nd November (4th Decem- 
ber) a portion of the English troops, having attempted to occupy the 
village of Bemaru, were driven back by the Afghans. In December 
negotiations were opened with the Afghan chiefs regarding an unopposed 
withdrawal of the English to India and the supply of their troops with 
provisions. The Afghaus demanded the surrender of the forts and I’^ro- 
mised to give the supplies. The English thereupon evactiated the forts^ 
but the supplies were not forthcoming. The Afghans now called np(m 
the English to lay down their arms. MacNaghten, w’ho had by this 
time become convinced that everything was going wrong, decided to 
negotiate with the Afghans regarding the evacuation of the whole of 
Afghanistan and the restoration of Dost- Muhammad. But Akbar- 
Khan was too cunning to assent to this. He proposed that Shah-Shuja's 
authority should be upheld in Kabul, provided be himself was made 
Wazir. If, he said, the English would consent to this arrangement, he 
would allow them to winter in the city of Kabul. On the 23rd Decem- 
ber 1841 (4tli January 1842) the English camp was surrounded by a large 
crowd of Afghans. The English were now thoroughly alarmed, but 
Akbar-Khan sent word to MacNaghten not to have any misgiving, be- 
cause the people who had collected were those who w^cre to take pari in 
the negotiations. Akbar-Khan now demanded a personal interview with 
the English Resident, and accordingly SIucNaghten, with 3 English 
officers and 16 soldiers, went out towards the Afghan, who was sitting on 
a mound near the English camp. At a given signal the English were 
seized and their arms were taken from them. 

In the sight of the whole English camp MacNaghten, who was of 
powerful physique, entered into a personal conflict with Akhar-Kiuiu, bid 
he was dragged away by tbe Afghans and shot by Akbar-Ivhaids owii 
band with a pistol which he had himself given to his murderer. The 
body of the hated Resident, who had affronted the popular pride and the 
family honour of the Afghans, was hacked to pieces, and each piece was 
subjected to insult, 

Akbar-Klian now derisively informed tbe English leaders that this 
unfortunate occurrence need not interrupt the negotiations which had 
been begun. The English could only remain silent and give up, as 
demanded by the Afghans, a stipulated sum, some hostages, and all 
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tlieir guDs. It was now decided to begin tlie evacuation o£ tbe 
country. 

On the 6tli (iSth) January 184:i the English troops struck camp. 
Tlieir force at this time consisted of 4,500 men and 12,000 camp-fol- 
lowers. The mountains and valleys were covered with deep snow, 
the English had no provisions, though the Afghans had promised to 
give them some. After a march of t miles the English force, jaded and 
hungry, made a halt, as all were suffering from the cold. The several 
portions of the force got mixed up, and every semblance of order had 
disappeared. As they came to the place selected for the night, the men 
lay down on the snow. On the morning of the following day the usual 
reveille did not sound. Each one got up as he liked and wandered on. 
The English force had in fact become a disorderly crovrd. The men, 
worn out with fatigue, began to fall behind and so perished under the 
knives of the Afghans, until at last the lattermade open attacks on their 
retreating foe. 

General Elpliinstone, having complained of the perfidy which had 
been shown by the Afghans, Akbar-Khan^s agents endeavoured to 
pacify him. During the second day of the x'etreat 500 soldiers and 
2,500 camp-followers perished. On the same day the English force had 
not advanced more than l|rd miles before it was summoned by the 
Afghans to halt. Having by this time lost all sense of military honour 
the English obeyed. Akbar-Khan now demanded that all the married 
men with their wives 4iiid children should be given up to him. This 
order also was obeyed. The English then received an order to halt on 
the spot for the night. The next day they continued their march. 
With the greatest difficulty, the unfortunate detachment succeeded in 
reaching the Khurd-Kabul Pass. Here on the 10th (22nd) January 1842, 
an ambuscade had been prepared. Akbar-Khan now assured the English 
that he was no longer able to restrain the ferocity of the Glhlzais, and 
that they must at once lay down their arms. General Elphinstone 
would not consent to this extremely humiliating demaud, and marched 
his force onwards. His men, however, at once fell under a cross fire. 
By night-fall the English detachment had reached the Pass of Jagdalak. 
Hunger had now reached such incredible lengths amongst them that 
the men devoured snow and threw themselves upon raw meat. 

Akbar-Khan having ordered General Elphinstone to appear before 
him with 2 oiScers, the General obeyed and was made a prisoner. In 
vain they expected his return to the detachment, for the commander 
would no longer appear amongst his troops. At this time there re- 
mained of the English detacliment not more than 280 armed men, and 
the Ghilzais were still shooting at this handful of men. Only 20 
officers, 45 European soldiers, and 100 camp-followers reached Gandamak, 
and on these the Afghans now made a rush. Selecting a position on the 
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nearest mound, the remnants of the English force beat back every 
attack made upon them. The Afghans then made a sign of putting 
forward a flag of truce, and the Engh.sh firing' ceased. Ihe coniniander 
of the party, Captain Kaye held out for a free passage to Jaldlauad, The 
Afghans hereupon drew near to the English and engaged in a fiiendly 
conversation, hut all at once thej^ threw themselves on the armed niCn 
and tried to seize their muskets, but they were driven back at the point 
of the bayonet. The firing was then resumed. Oi tlxe English there 
were now only 30 men remaining, and many of these were vouiided. 
The Afghans, having' drawn their long' knives, rushed at the sur\ivors 
and destroyed them nearly all. Tiie English force had in fact prae- 
tically ceased to exist. 

On the ISth (25th) January, from the vculh of the Fort of Jalalabad 
was seen w^ending bis way the wounded and jaded Dr, Br\deo* lie 
brought the terrible new'S of the destruction of the entire English force 
save himself and about 150 men who were prisoners. 

Meanwhile Shah-Sliuja's position had become critical. The people 
dcTYinndcd that he should nut himself at the head of the strnu'gle with 
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In order to supply the Kandahar column with provisions^ a detach- 
ment} was sent from Sukkiir, under the command of General England. 
On meeting with some slight opposition in the Khojak Pass, General 
England retreated to Quetta, where he hastily intrenched himself. But 
General Nott ordered him to move forward, and this time he reached 
Kandahar in safety. 

After these events, the new Viceroy directed all Afghan territory to 
be evacuated and the English troops to return to India. The motive 
for this order was the necessity of having an army in India, where 


Pollock to join him at Kabul. 

On the 7th (1 9th) August Kandahar was evacuated by the 

English. A portion of its garrison under General England was sent 
back to India vM Quetta, and General Nott, at the head of 7,000 men, 
marched towards the north-east and defeated the Afghans before 
Ghazni. Meanwhile General Pollock had joined General Sale at 
Jalalabad, and both Generals, whose united forces amounted to 8,000 men, 
advanced on Kabul in August 1842. 

At Jagdalak and at Khurd-Kabul they defeated the Afghans, where- 
upon Akbar-Khan fled to the mountains. On the 15th (27tli) Septem- 
ber, Generals Pollock and Sale entered Kabul, and the next dav the 
force under General Nott also reached that city. The united EiK^lish 
forces now amounted to 15,000 men. In revenge for the destruction of 
General Elphinstone^s detachment, Kabul was committed to the flames. 
The English army ravaged the place for three days, and the spleudid bazar, 
which had been spared by Timiir-Lang, was destroyed. The captive 
English, thanks to the kind heart of the Afghan, Zamaii, under 
w^hose charge they had been placed, were restoreti to the English, 
and thus the aged General Sale was rejoiced by the recovery of his 
daughter. 

On the i2th (24th) October 1842, the English flag was hoisted on 
the walls of the Bala-Hissar, the citadel of Kabul, and then the British 
force began its march towards India. With the English troons Shah- 
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along tlie route where General Elphiustone’s detaclunent was clestroyedj 
were unable even to bury the corpses of their fallen comiades. 

Many murmured with justice at this, but it could not be, and so the 
desire of the English troops to pay this last compliment to their fallen 
dead was not fulfilled. 

Soon Afghanistan was finally evacuated, and the English troops 
retuiTied to their respective stations. The Viceroy breathed w ith fiee- 
dom and the English ministry rejoiced to have got rid so cheaply of the 
teri'ihle Afghan question. General Nott alone was not content. In 
his opinion “the national pride of the English was not appeased, and for 
that nothing short of the complete subjugation of AfghduMdn v:as re- 
quired. He“was depressed because' his beautiful regiments had lost a 
favourable opportunity of hoisting the British, standard on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea. In their campaign of 1838 — 184-2, the English had 
lost more than 30,000 men and over 50,000 camels, and had spent more 
than £ 10 , 000 , 000 . Their dominion in India had been shaken, the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan had been secured, and the power of the Sikh 
monarchy had been extended. 

Of the raising up of any serious obstacle to the gradual advance of 
the Kussians in Central Asia, such as Lord Auckland had conceived, 
no mention could be made. Affairs in this direction were now written 
on the pages of history, and so the English were obliged to seek out 
fresh measures to secure their position in India. From this period the 
great Eastern (Question had entered upon a new phase. The English had 
seriously begun to think how they could draw off the attention of 
Eussia from Central Asia. 

On the 1st (13th) October 1842 the Viceroy issued a proclamation 
regarding the evacuation of Afghanistan. With derision he referred to 
the policy of his predecessor, and he observed how the introduction into 
the Government of Kabul of a foreign race wms opposed to the true 
aspirations of Great Britain, that British India was possessed of boundaries 
which completely answered the requirements of the State, and that the 
Indian Government would direct its whole attention to the establishment 
and securing of order, to the protection of the Native Princes, and to the 
extension of the happiness of its own subjects. In a second proclama- 
tion, addressed to the Princes, Sirdars, and people of India, the Viceroy 
announced that the insult inflicted on India, 800 years before, by the 
Sultan, Mahmud, had been wiped out, for the English troops had 
brought hack from Ghazni the gates of the sacred temple of Somnath. 
Lord Ellenhorough was then recalled, and chiefly on account of the issue 
of this second proclamation. 

As distnrbanees in Afghanistan continued, the English determined 
on the release of Dost-Mnhammad- Khan, and so at Pirozpur the famous 
Barakzai had an interview with the Viceroy. On being asked the 
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question as to wLat lie thoiig-ht of tlie Britisli power, Dost-Miiliammad 
replied : I have been struck with the extent of your power, with your 
armies, ships, and arsenals, but what I have not been able to understand 
is this, why the rulers of so vast and flourishing a sovereignty should 
have crossed the Indus and have taken from me my poor and barren 
country/^ 

In 1843 Dost-Muhammad was figain made Amir of Kabul, and his 
brother, Kokhan-Dil-Khan, established his authority at Kandahar. 

Yar-Muhammad became ruler of Herat and preserved his authority 
up to the year 1851. At his death it passed to his son, Saiyad-Muham- 
mad-Khan. Kandahar and Herat retained their independence, but 
Dost-Muhammad was recognised the supreme sovereign of Afghanistan- 
Order was gradually re-introduced into the country. 

Meanwhile the aggrandisement of the Sikh monarchy was not at all 
agreeable to the English, and so they took advantage of the disorder that 
prevailed at Peshawar and declared war against the Sikhs in the year 
1843. During that year a portion of the Sikh possessions was incorpo- 
rated with British India, and in 1848 the second Sikh war began. 

Dost-Muhammad, who thought the opportunity an easy one for the 
acquirement of Peshawar, joined the Sikhs against the English, and the 
Afghan troops, as the allies of the Sikhs, occupied Attocb. At one time 
the prepondei'anee seemed to lie with the united forces, hut the English 
victory at Gujerat on the S-Ist February {5th March) 1849 decided the 
fate of the campaign. The Sikh monarchy ceased to exist, and Dost- 
Muhammad fled to Kabul. 

Having now abandoned all idea of the extension of his sovereignty in 
the direction of Peshawar, the Amir of Kabul turned his attention to 
the country to the north of the Hindu-Kush. In 1850 he conquered 
the province of Balkh, and in 1859 the province of Kunduz. In the 
same year the Mir of Badakhshan recognized Dost-Muhammad as his 
suzerain and consented to pay him tribute* 

The Crimean campaign was made the occasion by the English for the 
increase of their prestige in the East and for the consolidation of tlieir 
rule in India. The first thing they did was to conclude a friendly 
treaty with Dost-Muhammad on the 1st (13th) May 1855. The third 
article of this treaty thus ran : Dost-Muhammad-Khan Wali (Sove^ 
reign), of Kabul and the other countries of Afghanistan, undertakes, for 
himself and his heirs, to respect the territory of the Honourable East 
India Company, and never to interfere in it, and to be .the friend of the 
friends and the enemy of the enemies of the Honourable East India 
Company.^^ 

At that time the Persians were seeking to obtain possession of Her^t, 
which has always been the dream of the Persian Shahs. The English had 
then no misgivings about the increase of power to Persia on the side of 
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Herat, supposing that such an increase wookl neutralise tiie aggnindise- 
ment of Russia in Southern Asia anti on the borders of In .la* 

And yet scarcely was the ink dry on the dreiity of Paris when war 
broke out between England and Persia. On the ISth (:25t!i) October 
1856 Herat vYas occupied by Persian troops, and on the 4th (idil]) 
December of the same year a portion of the Persian Gulf was oecnpit*d 
by an English detachment sent from India. After that Busliire was 
speedily taken, and on the 8th (20th) February 1857 the Persian troops 
were defeated at Khanab. On the 4th (lOtli) Islaveh jjeaoe was signed, 
by which the Shah undertook not to interfere in the affairs of Afghan- 
istan, to respect the independence of Herat, and to the mediation of 
the British Government in the event of any disagreement with the 
Afghans. 

' In January 1857 Dost-Muhammad had an interview witli Sir Jolin 
Lawrence, the result of w^hieh was that the Indian (government under- 
took to give him their protection and to supply him with arms and 
money. In return for these, Dost-?diihanimad ex}>ressvd his readiness to 
permit English officers to be sent to Kandahar, but not to Kabul. 

In 1857 England, with France in tow, resolved on a war witli China. 
T/ie Emtern question^ in the vastness of Ha imporitrtiee^ had acquired snek 
a signification that the Engluh decided to take ever// opportmiHp uf aeliiiag 
it once for all in hehalf of their 02V a hit e rests. Into the sphere of their 
feverish aetivit/j entered Turkey ^ Persia, Afghanis fan, India, a /hi Chintz. 
Great Britam had made 2 ip her mind to heconie the mistress of ail Mese 
eoimiries. It would be difficult to determine how the fnliiiment of lids 
vast programme hy the first Naval Power in the world was to be carried 
out. But the unexpected and terrible mutiny of the 8epoy Army of 
India, which began on the lOth (22nd) I\lay 1857, witliout doubt to a 
great extent narrowed the plans of the English. Ihe Sepny Hebdliou 
was the echo of the Crimean War and the direct result of the oxlremciy 
risky foreign undertakings of Itngland, The mutiny sluH>k the position 
of the English in India, but the fortune of war favoured them, and the 
rising was mercilessly suppressed. The head of the muriny was hand- 
Sahib, and that he is hiding in secret the people of India are eonvim/ed, 
also they believe that he still lives in Russia, i.e., in the country whence 
they expect their deliverance. 

To the surprise of the English themselves the Afghan Amir did not 
take advantage of the mutiny to interfere in wdiat was then going on. 

On the death of his brother, Kokban-Dil-Khan, in 1854, Dost- 
Muhammad had obtained possession of Kandahar, and in 1862 the aged 
Amir decided once for all in pxitting an end to the independence of 
Herat. Having marched his troops from Kandahar, he laid sieu'e to 
the city, and, after a ten months' investment, gained [possession of the 
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One week afterwards Dost-Mnliammad died at the age of 73, The 
Afghan throne now passed to his favourite son^ Shir-Ali-Khan^ for the 
famous Akbar-Khan, who was horn of the same mother^ had been 
dead since 1855, Afzul-Kbaii and Azam-Khan, elder brothers of Shir- 
Ali bj another wdfe of the deceased Amir;, did not consent to his election 
to the throne of Afghanistan, 

Shir- Ali had received from his father a united Afghanistan^ but this 
fact x?as not agreeable to the Indian Government. Shir- Ali sent a 
letter to the Viceroy of India informing liim of his succession to the 
throne, and requesting the recognition and friendship of the English. 
This letter remained Ibr six months without an answer, and the English 
had apparently forgotten all about the friendly treaty of the 1st (13th) 
May 1855. The Viceroy^s silence was the first and perfectly undeserved 
insult which the young Amiris pride had to bear ; the fact, too, raised the 
desires and hopes of the elder brothers and cousins of Shir- Ali, and in- 
duced them to dispute with him for the throne of xAfghanistan. 

In June 1865 civil war broke out between Afzul-Khan and Shir- 
Ali. The Amir came off the conqueror and peace ensued, but Abdul- 
Rabman, Afzul-Kban^s son, was not quieted, and he went for the time 
to Bukhara, and then his father was arrested. 

In June 1865 a fresh war broke out in the country. This time the 
combatants were the Amir on the one side and Dost-Muhammad^s 
second son, A zam-Khan, assisted by his nephew, Abdul- Rahman, on the 
other. Daring the Amiris absence*from Kabul in February 1866, Azam- 
Khan captured tbe city, and subsequently Shir- Ali, having been defeat- 
ed by bis rival, fled to Kandabar. Afzul-Khan w^as then released from 
captivity and proclaimed Amir of Kabul, Afghanistan now became 
divided Into two sovereignties; the one comprising Kabul and the 
northern provinces falling to Afzul-Khan, the other, made up of 
Kandahar and Herat, remaining in the possession of Shir-Ali-Klian. 
Both Amirs now sought the support of the Indian Government. Tbe 
result of this solicitation was a letter from the Viceroy of India, dated 
11th (23rd) June 1866, addressed to Afzul-Khan, recognising both 
Amirs. In this letter it was stated that it would not be consistent with 
the honour and renowm of the British Government to break off its 
alliance with Shir- Ali, who had done it no wrong, so long as he main- 
tained his authority and influence over the greater portion of Afghan- 
istan, by administering Kandabar and Herat. The letter, in short, satis- 
fied neither claimant. 

In 1867 Shir-Ali was defeated at Khelat-i-Ghilzai. The Viceroy 
of India then wrote to Afzul-Khan, addressing him this time as Amir of 
Kabul and Kandahar, saying that each rival must fight with his own 
resources and not expect aid from the English. Afzul-Khan having 
died in October 1867, Abdul-Rahmau proclaimed bis uncle, Azim-Khan, 
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Amir, and the people voted him a sword mounted with precious stones. 
Moreover, the English Government recognised him as Amir. 

In the course of these civil wars in Afghanistan, two personages 
stand out with great prominence, riz.^ Abdul- nahnuin, Afznl-Khan'^s 
son, and Yakub-Khan, Shir-Ali's son. They both sliewed that they 
possessed the bravery of leaders and the wisdom of rulers. In April 
1868 Yakub-Khan occupied Kandahar and proclaimed his father Amir 
of the whole of Afghanistan. Fortune now passed to the side of Shir- 
Ali. In his ease, the English did not preserve a strict neutrality, for 
they sent him rich gifts, as well as arms and money. The troops in 
Afgluiii-Turkistan now espoused the cause of Sliir-Ali, and in Sej.ftem- 
her of the same year he occupied Kabul, and in December inflicted a total 
defect on Azam-Khan before Ghazni. Abdul-llahman lied to Mashad 
and finally entered Bukharan territory through hlarv. From here lie 
made his way to Samarkand, which had been taken by the Russians in 
May 1B68, and here he sought the protection of the Russian authorities. 
Abdul-Rahmaii remained in Riissian-Turkistan till the aiilumu of 
1879. 

Shir-Ali now had in his hands all the territory acquired by his re« 
nowned father. Accordingly the English not only recognised his author- 
ity, but entered into close relations with him. On the 27th iMareh {'"th 
April) the Amir was invited by the Viceroy of India to liave an inter- 
view with him at-Urnballa. At this time Lord ]\Iayo held the office of 
Viceroy. On this occasion Shir-AIFdeported himself with great eir- 
cumspectiiess, but he openly laughed at the sepoys, saying that they 
were fit only to feed the kites and to enrich the earth, as they were 
unsnited to the purposes of war. 

Although the Amir was much indebted to his son, Yakub-Khan, yot 
he did not like him, and so he resolved to make his favourite son, Abdulla- 
Jan, the offspring of his favourite wife, heir to the throne. He informed 
Lord Mayo of this intention and received a refusal regarding the reeog* 
ihtion of this choice of a successor. This circumstance greatly exaspi*- 
rated Shir-Ali, and therefore on the main subject about which he luul 
spoken with the Viceroy, the position taken up by the Russians in 
the neighbourhood of the Amu-Daria, no agreement was arrived at. 
Consequently the English remained dissatisfied and Shir-Ali returned 
to his own country completely out of humour. 

The father's injustice infuriated the son, and so Yakub-Khan raised 
the standard of revolt and in 1870 made himself ruler of Herat. Kow 
Yakub-Khan was the sworn enemy of the English, and was satisfied that 
the question of the inheritance had been secretly raised by them at 
Umballa, where his claims had, he thought, been set aside. 

In 1871 the question of the frontier between Persia and Afghanistan 
in the direction of Seistan arose, and England appeared in the light of 
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an adjudicator. Accordingly English officers made a survey of tlie dis- 
puted territory and gave their award. By this a portion of Seistan was 
handed over to Persia^ and so Sbir-Ali was displeased and ag’grieved. 
After thisj Lord Mayo interfered in the relations between father and son 
and brought about an iiiulerstandirig between them^ and henceforward 
Yakub-Khan was officially recognised as Governor of Herat, 

In 1878 the Russian troops, having gone through a brilliant cam- 
paign, conquered the Khivnn Khanate. Shir-Ali was disturbed by the 
near approach of this new formidable power, of which he knew so little, 
towards his frontiers, and so he turned for counsel to the Viceroy of 
India. Through a special envoy, he asked what he was to do if the 
Russians should apply to him to side with them or threaten him with 
their strength. Shir-Ali^’s envoy received a reply to the effect that 
the Amir's best policy was to establish friendly relations wiUi Russia, as 
the ally of Great Britain. This was the first time that the Afghan 
Amir had heard of the friendship between England and Russia, and the 
answer astonished him. Shir-Ali, indeed, understood it only in the sense 
that he was to open friendly relations with the Russians, and of course 
he employed every means to this end so that such relations should he 
thoroughly established. The new position of affairs compelled him, how« 
ever, to labour so as to put his home affairs in order, and thus be the 
better able to make of Afghanistan a strong military power. 

By degrees he withdrew from the alliance with Great Britain and 
turned bis eyes towards the north. 

England had begun to be alarmed at the state of affairs in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and, in view of a possible war between Russia and Turkey, 
turned her attention to the strengthening of her Indian frontier. The 
first step which she took to this end was the occupation of the Bulan 
Pass. 

In 1875 she occupied Khelat, in right of a treaty concluded with the 
ruler of Biluchistan, and proceeded to improve the road through the 
Bolaii, 

The Amir of Afghanistan, who had been regarded by the English 
themselves as the suzerain of Biluchistan, was annoyed at this ignorino 
of his rights. 

Meanwhile Shir-Ali had invited to an interview at Kabul his son 
Yakub-Khan, and when he arrived, in obedience to his father^s summons, 
he was thrown into prison. Lord Northbrook, the successor of Lord 
Mayo, reproached the Amir for his severity, and the Amir answered by 
absolutely forbidding any Englishman from entering his territory,'^ 

* Further particulars regarding the events which occurred in AfghaniaMu after 1875, 
the reader will find in a series of articles by the author of this work, wiih the title of 
Notes 0 }i the Anglo -Afghan War in the following Numbers of the liusski Invalid: Nos 
254, 255, 264, 265, 271, 27A 282, 284, and 287 of 1878, and Nos. IB, IS, 23, 31, 41, 45, Osi 
68, 78, 85, 90, and 231 of mo,— Author. 
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Af^iiamstaiij prior to the caiiipaigB of 1878^ was comprised l)etween 
74® 45' longitude east of Greenwich and 60° 55' and between the parallels 
of 28° 48' and 57°5i' north latitude. The greatest extent of eouiitry, 
from nortli to south, in the meridian in which the Suluiman ranue lies, 
is 66(i miles ; its greatest width, from west to east, in the meridian of 
Mastuj, is a little more than the same distance. Afghanistan is hounded 
on the north by the Khanate of Khiva, on the north-west by indepen- 
dent Turkumau country, on the west by Persia, on the south h\- Bihichis- 
tan, and on the east by British India and Kashmir. A i)ortiou,'too, of the 
north-eastern boi'der-line of Afghanistan runs euntignoiis to Chinese- 
Turkistan and the Russian Pamirs. The nortiiern'homulary passes 
along the left bank of the Amu-Daria up to Khwaja-Salili,' whence 
it turns sharply to the south-west and crosses the Ilari-ltud in tiio 
parallel of 36° north latitude. From this point, the w'estern bouudarv of 
Afghanistan extends to the same river. The frontier dividing Afuha'nis- 
tan from Persian Seistan and Biluchistan was accurately delined in iSiii 
by the English Committee of Arbitration. The south-west boundary 
describes a not altogether regular how, which touches the eastern bend 
of the river Helmand. To the south, the border-line goes from Bud- Bar, 
for a distance of 34. miles along the Helmand. Thenoe, after crossing 
the Biluchistan steppe, it passes to the east until it reaches the town 
of Quetta. Here it turns to the south-east and touches the borders of 
British India in the meridian of 28° 48' north latitude. Although the 
frontier-line between Afghanistan and British India is supposed to be 
established throughout, it is really as undefined as are the greater portion 
of the frontiers of Afghanistan. It may he said, however, to stretch 
along the Snlaimau range, almost in the parallel of 70° east longitude 
up to the point of junction of the Snlaimau and Snfaid-Koh ringes. 
From here it turns sharply to the east and passes round the Peshawar valley 
almost in a semi-circle, approaching to within a short distance of the 
city of Peshawar. On the north-east the boundary-line touches Kashmir 
and on the north side of the Hiudu-Kush it runs side by side with 
Cbinese-Turkistan and the Russian Pamirs. This frontier is, how^ovcr 
hut little known, and is more or less undefined. From the point on the 
Pamir plateau up to which Russian top<igrapliicaI survej-s have been 
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PART I. 3 


Tills question is still obscure and awaits solution.— 


are for the most part covered with thick virgin forests. Others again are 
perfectly bare^ presenting masses of the most varied formations. The 
moimtaiii mass of the liindu-Kiish; with its western prolongations that 
divide Alglian-Tinkistan from the other provinces of the country^ serves 
as the waterslied of the Amii-Davia and Indus. The Hindu- Kush is 
thought to be in its turn the western continuation of the Kara-Koram 
range.’^" Tlsese two ranges may be said to meet in the table-land of the 
Pamir. The summits of the Hindu-Kush are covered with perpetual 
snow, and reach a height of 18 , 001 ) feet and upwards above the level of * 
the sea, but their altitudes have not been exactly ascertained. The tract 
between the Kabul-Daria, Kashmir, and the spurs of the Hindu-Kiish 
consists of a moss of mountain ranges and ridges, some of wiiich reach 
a height of 2i‘,b00 feet alcove sea-level. Nature is here distinguished for 
her imposing cluiracter. Here indeed may he said to be the kingdom of 
endless valleys, of yawning precipices, and of wild nmiintain torrents. The 
Hindu- Kush range comes to an end 46 miles to the south-west of the 
towm of Kabul. 

The western prolongation of the Hindii-Kush is the Koh-i-Baba 
range, and this has a length of 80 miles. Its peaks attain a height of 
17,000 feet. Towards the west the Koh-i-Baba divides into three lesser 
chains. The northern of these runs along the right hank of the Murghab 
and disappears in the sands of the Kara-Kum. The central chain, wdrieh 
is knowm by tbe name of the Sufaid-Koh or Ghur, the ancient Paropamisus, 
lies between the rivers Murghab and Hari-Rud and to the north of ths 
town of Herat. As it turns to the north-w^est, the Sufaid-Koh falls 
considerably and finally enters the mountain system of Persian Khurassan. 
Here it occupies the wdiole of the northern portion of that province, and 
in places marks the frontier betw’een Persia and the Turkuman country. 

The Kopet-Dagh, Kuren-Dagli, and other ranges, whicli have a consider- 
ably less altitude, are but branches of the Sufaid-Koh range. Still 
further to the west, the Siifaid-Kob merges into the Elburz chain of ' 
mountains, and thus serves to connect the Tian-Shan, Himalaya, liindu- 
Kush, and other great mountain masses of the continent of Asia with 
jthe Caucasian mountain system. Tbe Siyah-Koh, or ihircl range, which 
runs out of the Hindu-Kush, at first extends in a direction parallel wdth 
that taken by the Sufaid-Koh, but it lies more to the south and reaches 
to the meridian of Herat. Its general altitude is considerably below that 
of the two first-named branches of the Hindu-Kush, and it throws out 
many more spurs than they do. From the meridian of Herat it marks 
the boundary between Afghanistan and Persia and stretches into the 
valleys of the Sahzara and Anarlava rivers. The western continuation ' 
of the most southern of the spurs of the Siyah-Koh enters Khurassan and 
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joins on to tlie mountain system of that province. This sonthern spur 
of the Siyah-lCohj after running to the east, unites with the Aimak inmin- 
tain chain, which extends in several parallel ranges from the Kuh-i-Bal.)a, 
encircling on the south-west the right bank of the Helniand and extend- 
ing right up to the sources of the rivers Kash-Eud and Farra-Eud. 
The same spur with its ramifications forms the vast mountain plateau 
called Ghur. 

Between this plateau, the Kstbul plateau, and the Sulaiman range 
there are many mountain ranges, such as the Spin-Gur, the Gnl-Koh and 
others. The Spin-Gur or Snfaid-Koli extends from a point not far from 
the right hank of the Kabul-Daria for a distance of 93 miles. The main 
chain of this range rises up directly east of the town of Kabul, and has 
an average height of about ia,000 feet. Its highest peak, Sika-Eam, 
has an altitude of 15,6^2 feet, and its double-headed peak, called Spin- 
Gur, in the meridian of Jalalabad, rises to the height of 14,800 feet. 
The Khaihar mountains, with the famous pass, form the north-eastern olF- 
shoot of the Spin-Gur range. The Shutur-Gardun pass, which lies at a 
height of 11,600 feet above sea-level, unites tiie Kuram valley with that 
of the Logar, an affluent of the Kabul-Daria. A little to the south of 
the Unai pass, which lies between the Kabul and Bamian mountains, 
begins the Gul-Koh Range. Throwing out its spurs at the soui-ces of 
the Argandab, it flanks both banks of this river, but the Gul-Koh proper 
is the chain which runs along the left hank of the Argandab. The chain 
flanking the right bank of this river throws out spurs towards the west 
that enter into the Aimak and Siyah-Koh mountain system. The Gul- 
Koh divides the Argandab river from the Taniak. ISTear tliis range there 
passes a road connecting the towns of Ghazni and Kaiidahar. Not one 
of the peaks of the Gul-Koh exceed a height of S,4.il6 feet. lu the 
neighhonrhood of the Shutur-Gardau pass a range joins on to the Spin- 
Gur, which presses in toward the right bank of ibe lvuram river. Tliis 
range crosses other mountains in different directions. After forming- 
numerous mountain plateaux, the crests of this range run generallv in a 
direction opposite to that taken by the Sulaiman range, that is, thev irend 
towards the south-west and cross the road connecting Quetta with 
Kandahar. Between these towns lie the Khojak (7,500), the Gwai, 
and other passes which form the link that connects Southern Afghauistda 
with the low-lands of the Indus, 

The Sulaiman range, which is connected with the Spin-Gur, forms 
the Eastern boundary between Afghanistan and India. Rising up at 
first in two parallel ranges, the Sulaiman range then divides iutcTa laro-e 
number of mountain chains, so that, iu the place where the river SuT-a 
crosses it, there are no less than 13. The western slopes of the 
Sulaiman range are considerably higher tliaii are the eastern, but the 
highest altitudes of this range are found to the north-west. Here there 
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are three peaks, measuring 10,558, 11,990 and 11,503 feet respectively. 
The last-named of these is the Takht-i-Siilaimaii, Up to the month of 
June they are covered with snow. 

Rivers, 

The largest river of Central Asia, the Amn-Daria, the ancient Jaihun 
or Oxns, forms a portion of the northern boundary of Afghanistan, In 
Northern Afghanistan, or Afghan-Tiirkistan, there are several streams 
wdiich belong to the basin of the Amu- Daria, but which do not now- 
find their way to its bed. Thus the river Klmlm, which flows out of the 
spurs of the Koh4-Baba range, disappears after reaching the town of 
Khulm ; its w^aters being all used up in the irrigation canals in that 
neighhourhood. Similarly the Balkh river, which takes its rise in the 
same range, after supplying water to the town of Mazar-i-Sharif, 
disappears. Again the Nari and Andklmi rise in the north-western 
spurs of the Eoli-i-Baba, and after supplying, the first the town of 
Maimrnm, the second the town of Andkliui, lose themselves in the steppe. 
To the west of these rivers flow^s the river Murghab. This stream rises 
in the north-western spurs of the Sufaid-Koh or Paroparoisus range, its 
lower waters irrigating the oasts of Marv, which is inhabited by Tekke- 
Turkumans. It also disappears in the sands, not far from the ruins of 
the once famous city of Marv. In like manner, the Hari- End or Tajand 
also disappears. This river rises in the Sijah-Eoh range, in the locality 
wherein this range joins on to the Paropamisns. At fii'st its course lies 
in a westerly direction, but after passing on the south side of the town 
of Herat, it soon takes a bend tow^ards the north, thus separating the 
province of Herat from Persian Khurassan. At Herat, the Hari-Riid has 
a width of only 6 feet, and a depth of about 1 {Observations of 1873), 

To the south of the Hindu-Kush there are many rivulets, streams, 
and rivers, which enter the basin of the Kabul-Daria, the w^aters of 
which river enter the Indus. 

The course of the Kalml-Daria is from west to east, with a slight 
inclination to south (between, the parallels of, 34'' 2' and 34° 36' 
north latitude). 

This river rises near the village of Sar-i-Chaslima close to the Unai 
pass, and in its upper course it bears south-west. Another branch of it, 
called the Barant, bears to the north-west. The sources of the Kabul- 
Daria lie at a height of 11,500 feet above the sea, the height of its mouth 
in the Indus being 1,000 feet. The length of the Kabul-Daria from 
the upper ranges of the Hindii-Kush to its mouth in the Indus is in a 
straight line 244 miles, the actual length of its course being 320 miles.; 
In every f rds mile this river falls 22 feet, but this fall is not evenly 
distributed, because its valley consists of terraces the length of w^hich 
depends on the position of the mountain spurs which descend towards 



its bed both from the north and south. The chains of mountains oa 
the south bank of the Kabul river lie closer to its channel than do those 
on the north bank^ and hence the feeders of this river on its southern 
bank have a shorter course and a less volume tliaii have those on its north 
bank. The valley of the Kabul river narrows in places^ in others it widens 
out. The widest portions of the valley of this river are marked by the 
terraces on which stand the cities of Kabul, Jalalabad^ and Peshawar res-^ 
peetively. In places the Kabul river flows between steep summits w4ose 
ridges almost touch on either bank ; the road along its bed therefore runs 
through a series of passes, such as the Tezin and others. In its upper course 
the Kabul- Daria is fordable, but, after receiving through its left bank, a 
little below the city of Kabul, the Logar stream, which flows down from 
the Ghazni mountain plateau, the KabiibDaria becomes a river of great 
volume. About 40 miles below the towm of Kabul the Kabul-Daria 
receives, through its left bank, the river Barant, which is the principal of 
its upper feeders on this bank. The Barant is made up of the Gorband, 
Panj-Shlr,Pachgan,Koh-Daman, and Tagoi streams; 20 miles lower down^, 
the united Najilya and Koi streams enter the Kabul-Daria. These two 
streams, after their junction, go by the name of the AHogar; 20 miles 
below this again the Surkh-Riid, which flows from the Spin-Gur range, and 
enters the right bank of the Kabul-Daria. Thirty miles below the mouth of 
the Surkh-End the river Kama, the largest of the feeders of the Kabul- 
Daria, brings dowm its whalers from the summits of the Hindu-Kush and 
enters its left bank. Prom this point, and for a distance of SO miles, the 
velocity of the Kabul-Daria is perceptibly less, and out of its bed there 
rise up numerous flat islands. Prom the villages of Great Dakka, the 
Kabul-Daria, foi^a distance of 33 miles, fldw^s wnth extraordinary velocity 
between the Khaibar and Momand hills, its bed narrowung in this reach 
and descending in no less than 32 rapids. As it issues from the moun- 
tains, the Ivabul- Daria enters the limits of British territory. At this 
point its channel widens and the river then divides into three braiiches. 
Into the southern of these branches the Bara stream, flows entering it 
•near the towm of Peshawar. The source of the Bara is in the country 
beyond the Khaibar mountains. After running separately for a distance 
of 22 miles the three branches of the Kabul-Daria re-unite. The Kabul- 
Daria now receives through its left bank the Landai, a mountain torrent 
formed by the Panj-Kor and Savacla streams. The Kabul-Daria, after 
nuuring to the east for about 30 miles, wands round to the south for 
some 8 miles, until it reaches the neighbourhood of Fort Attoek, near 
which it falls into the Indus. Near Jalalabad the KaluiLDaria is navi- 
gable for rafts, but further down, as it approaches Peshawaar, boats can be 
propelled along its w^aters. Close to Jalalabad there is a good ford over 
the Kabul-Daria. The natives give many names to this river ; thus they 
call it the Logar, Barant, Alingar, Kama, and Landai, after one or 
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oilier o£ the principal feeders. The Kabiil-Baria proper is in fact 
only the upper course of the river which beg'iiis u-t the village of Sar-i- 
Chaslima. 

The river Kama or prioeipal afRuent of the Kabiil-Daria has^ in its 
upper C(airse, the following local names ; Kashgar, Chitral, Cliagana- 
Serai, Niirgil, Knnar and Kama. The sources of this river are close to 
Tala])-Kil, which signifies the deep lake/^ They lie in the very heart 
of the Hindu- Kosh, near the Ciiitral pass, which unites the Kama and 
Amu-Daria valleys. The length of the Kama, from its sources to its 
mouth in the Kabul- Daria, is 3^0 miles, and consequently it is greater 
than that of the river which it enters. Its general direction is south- 
west. To the right and left of the course stretch mountain ranges, from 
the gorges of wdiich issue luunerous rivulets and streams that go to 
make up a very large river ])asiri. The Kamaluus a very swift current, hut 
in the winter season it does not contain much water. On the other hand^ 
when the snows melt, this river Ijecomes a copious and roaring torrent. 

In manj^ }daces the bed of the Kama is narrow, and at such points 
rude bridges have been constructed. Above the village of Asmar the 
Kama descends in rapids. From the village of Pashat rafts can be 
freely floated along this river. During the flood-season large quanti- 
ties of fire-wood and timber are floated down from the sources of the 
Kama to the Kabul- Daria. 

The lielniand is the principal river of Afghanistan, and takes its 
rise in the southern slopes of the Hindu- Kush, It flows between the 
Koh-i-Baba and Pagm an mountains, at first in a south-westerly, then almost 
in a westerly, and finally, -after running a certain distance, it takes a 
general south-westerly, direction as far as 80*^ 4U' north latitude. From 
here it inclines to the w^est, and in the meridian of Herat bears to the 
north-west. It flows into the Hamum marsh or Seistan lake soinewdiere 
about 81® north latitude. The upj^er course of the Hclmand has 
not yet been explored. Near the town of Girishk, tliat is, on the road 
between Kandahar and Herat, the Helmand, from being a mountain 
torrent, ])eeomes a quietly-flowing river. During the summer-season it 
has at this point a width of over 1,000 yards and a depth of 3|feet^ 
consequently it is fordable at this season of the year. During the melting 
of the snows, or whenever heavy rain falls, the Helmand is subject to 
heavy inundations. The entire valley of this river covers an approxi- 
mate distance of 800 miles. 

In its central and lower courses it provides water enough to serve an 
extensive irrigation system. The principal affluent of the Helmand on 
its right bank is the Keila-Musa, which runs out of the Siyah-Koh. The 
principal affluent on its left bank is the Argandab, which takes its rise 
in the Ghazni plateau. The Argandab receives through its left ban k 
the Tamak and the Argazan ; these streams join it not far from Kaiw 
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daliar. Tlie last tributary o£ the Helruancl on its left bank is the liora 
river^ wiiich waters/in its upper course^ the saiidj plain of Pishio. Its 
waters, however, only reach the Helniand in the beginning’ of siiminer, 
for, during the rest of the year, they are sucked up in tlie sands. 

In the south-western parts of Afghanistan flow the Gar-'Eiiti, 
Kashak-Riid, and the Farra-Rud, all of which are but little knowin 

All three fall into a small lake situated to the north,, of the Seistan 
lake. ' The Farra-Rud ■ rises in the .mountain country of Gliiir, the otlier 
two in the southern slopes of the Siyah-Soh. The Farra-Kud fur nine 
moiitlis of the year has no current at all, but in the early portion of the 
summer its bed is 200 yards wide. 

The Kuram river rises not far from the Shutiir-Gardaii Pass. It waters 
the province of the same name, and, after passing under the town of 
Eanii, enters the Indus. The length of the eoiirse of this river is alsout 
230 miles. Between Thai and Banii the Sharaal stream, which waters 
the Khost valley, enters the Kuram river through its left bank. 

The river Goraal is formed by the united waters of nuoierous streams 
that flow from the Sulaiman mountain system. The Goma! enters tlie 
Indus not far from Dera-Ismail- Khan and forms the fainous pass of that 
name on the borders of Afghanistan. 

■ Lakes. ' ■ 

There are very few lakes in Afghanistan. Towards the south-west 
lies the Hamum marsh or Seistan lake, into which fall the Helmaiid and 
other rivers. The general direction of this lake is south-westerly. At 
its northern end there is a direction of which bears easterly. 

The Seistan lake lies be^ the parallels of ST 35* ami iV 
nortli latitude, its average width being about 20 miles. Off the northern 
angle of the Hamum marsh there are two small lakes. Another lake of 
Afghanistmi and one of her largest is the Ab-Istada, which lies at a height 
of 6,600 feet, in 32° 80' north latitude and 6b° east longitude. Of 
the many rivers thak fall into this lake, tlie principal is the Ghazni 
stream, which enters it from the north. 


■■ ■ CmfAm ' 

With the exception o£ certain localities Afghanistan, generally speak- 
ing, enjoys a healthy climate, as four-fifths of her surface are covered with 
mountains. On the summits of the Hindu-Kush, Koh-i-Baba and Spin- 
Gawj perpetual winter reigns. In the more northern valleys, the climate 
IS temperate, hut in the lower-lying localities the heat in summer is very 
great. In those parts of the valley of the Amii-Daria wherein the 
course of the river lies through a plain, the summer season is a very 
sultry time of year and snow in winter is very rarely seen In the 
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valley of the Kabul river the heat in summer is great, the hio-hest 
temperature being' registered near the town of Jalalabad^ where, during 
the Slimmer, stifling and malarious u-inds blow. The greatest number 
of observations of the climate of Afghanistan have been made in this 
valle}’-. The climate of the city of Kabul is very agreeable, for iii it 
there ai'e no very great and rapid changes from heat to cold. During 
the winter, however, the snow-fall of Kabul is heavy. In the course of 
the winter of 1879-1880 there were weeks of wdiat may be described as very 
severe weather. In the southern portions of Afghanistan, in the 
low-lands of the Helmand, the heat of the summer is very sultry. This 
heat is intensified by the winds which blow in from the sandy steppes; 
this peculiar heat is especially perceptible in the neighbourhood of the 
Harauin, marsh. In Central Afghanistan the provinces of Ghazni, 
Hazara, and i\imak, on account of their elevated position, enjoy a cool 
summer, hut the winters are prolonged and are accompanied by heavy 
frosts and deep snows. 

Vegetable Kingdoiu. 

The vegetable kingdom of Afghanistan is very varied and depends on 
the relative position of any given locality above the level of the sea. Thus 
in Afghanistan, within a short distance, say 70 miles, the most varied speci- 
mens of plants may be met with, beginning wdth Alpine growths and 
descending to the productions of a hot climate, such as sugar-cane aiij 
the cotton plant. The high elevation of the greater part of Afghanistan 
insures the existence of vast plateaux covered with luxuriant grass, a 
circumstance wdiich greatly favours cattle-rearing, 

JPor the raising of the grain produce of the country, an excellent 
system of irrigation-canals, diverted from the several rivers, lias been 
organised. The irrigated parts of the country are, therefore, covered 
with wheat fields, orchards and gardens. Wheat, maize, and barley 
constitute the chief kinds of grain-produce of Afghanistan. Rice is 
confined to the low^er-lying valleys, where irrigation is carried on on the 
.most extensive scale. The fruits of Afghanistan are famous throughout 
India. . They include figs, apricots, j^eaches, almonds, nuts, grapes, &e., 
&c. In places too there are sugarcane, madder, Indian he.mp, the castor- 
oil plant, cotton, mulberry trees, rhubarb, melons, water-melons, vege- 
tables, &c., &c. 

Animal Kingbom. 

The abundance of pasture-land in Afghanistan mates cattle rearing 
the chief industry of her people. Indeed the numerous flocks of sheep 
and herds of horned cattle constitute the chief source of wealth of the 
Afghans. The best breeds of horses are met with at Balkh and Kunduz, 
and from these provinces the cavalry of the Anglo-Indian army obtains 
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its remouttts.*^ The horses of the other parts of Afghanistan are nnder« 
sized and ug'ly^ hut they are possessed of givat endiiranee. Cuuitds 
exist in great numbers, and all the heavy loads are carried by them. 

In the Heratprovince and in Western Afghan is tan generally,oii aceoiiiit 
of the want of pasture-land, breeding is priaeipally confined to camels, 
horses, goats, and the. fat-tailed sheep (Dimkis), Of the wild animals 
of Afghanistan tigers, leopards, bears, hyenas, wolves and foxes may be 
mentioned. In the Sulaimau range wild slieep and goats are to be met 
with. In the forests along the rivers and on the' lakes of the countiy 
quantities of game and waterfowl of every description are seen. 

Mikeeal Kingdom. 

The mineral wealth of Afghanistan has been scarcely ascertaiiieci and 
is worked only on the smallest scale. Gold is found in the Liigh man 
valley, in the beds of the Kabul-Daria, Kama, and other rivers. Silver 
occurs in the valley of the Gorband. . Lead, too, is found in tlieGorband 
valley and in the mountains to the north of Kandahar, in the province 
of Hazara. Copper crops up in the Giil-Koli range, in the province 
of Hazara. Coal is worked in the mountains auid in places in the 
steppes. Red ochre, for dyeing purposes, is met wdth at Herat. Anti- 
mony occurs in the Gorband valley, in the Khaibar mountains, and also 
to the north of Kandahar. Iron ore is dug out near Paizabad, in the 
Gorband and Panj-Kor valleys and in tlie Sulaimau range. There are, 
indeed, all over Afghanistan numerous beds of iron ore. It is floated 
down on baskets containing eliareoal, and is highly prized in India, In 
the Gorband valley and in the Hazara country are found saltpetre, 
sulphur, and sai-arnmomac. Marble is quarried near Maidiui. The 
famous mines are situated in Badakhshan, alongtbe high land 

of the Koksha and close to Jirm, aud there are ruby mines at the head 
waters of the Amu-Daria. 

OeIGIN OF' the AfG'HInS. ■■ 

The Afghans themselves asseit that they are descended from the ten 
lost tribes of Israel. They call themselves Jews,t and although their 
type of countenance very mueh resembles the physiognonyy of members 
of that race, up till now nothing has been positively adduced w'bieli can 
place the origin that the Afghans claim within the limits of credence. 
The Afghans assume too the title of Beni-IsraeV^ or the children of 
Israel, and maintain that they can prove their origin from King Saul, 
in spite of the fact that Saul did not belong to the lost tribes. The 
Afghans possess historical books in wLich the genealogy and history of 

* This is a curious notion. — ^W. E. G. 

. t This statement is only partially correct, nde YoL II of Dr. YavurskFs Accuimt ot tho 
stay of the liussian Mission at Kabul in XS78-79.— W. E. G. 
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the people is traced to Kish^ the father of Satil, They declare that the 
Ark ot the Coveiauit belon,o-sto them, that with it tliey go forth to battle;, 
and that when it precedes them, with sounds of music, they advance to a 
previously assured victory. Amongst them is preserved a description of 
the freeing of the Israelites from the yoke of the Egyptians and from 
captivity at the liands of the Philistines. In the Afghan language there 
are, however, some Jewdsh words, and some of the customs of these 
people partake of the nature of the Jewish. 


' . Laistouage ahd Weitings, ' ' 

Of all the languages of the world the Afghan is the most interestins", 
because it contains Persian, Sanskrit, Arabic, and Semitic roots, as W'ell 
as words of perfectly unknown origin. The Afghan colloquial language 
is called Pushtu, but in waiting Ai'ab signs are employed with the 
necessary alterations. Sultan Bahar maintained that, during' his reigui, 
11 languages were spoken iti Afghanistan. In the course of time these 
languages got mixed up and so formed tho dialect called Pushtu. 
Afghan literature is of Persian origin, all the learned books being 
written in that language, except certain poems which appear in the 
Pushtu tongue. 

EnncATioiir. 

Education (as they understand it) is highly prized by the Afghans 
and almost every village and hamlet has its school teacher. In sparsely 
populated localities the calling of teacher is united to that of Mullah. 
These teachers are allotted a certain portion of land and receive too a 
money payment. When a child arrives at the age of 4 years 4 months 
4 days they begin to teach it the alphabet; after this the Kuran is 
gradually expounded, and then the Arabic grammar and Persian ealigra- 
phy are taught. In the principal to wms there are Government High 
Schools. The favourite sciences of the Afghans are theology, jurispru- 
dence, and medicine. Kich people often send their children for scientific 
instruction to distant countries. But a few Afghans have received a 
first class education, and the popular schools only turn out masses of 
fanatical individuals saturated with the big*otiT of the Kuran and 


Eeugion. 

The prevailing religion of Afghanistan is the Sunni doctrine of the 
Mussulman religion, and therefore the Afghans, like all Sunnis, acknow- 
ledge the Sultan of Turkey as their Caliph. The Afghans scrupulously 
observe every Mussulman fast and custom, and yet, amongst the number 
of the latter, there are many of distinctly Jewish origin. The precepts 
of the Kuran are not adhered to, however, throughout Afghanistan, for 
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in tlie momitain valleys the rite of eirenmcision is unknown. The Shiah 
doctrine has been retained by the deseenJants of those persons who 
came to the country with Nadir-Shah. In Afghanistan there are ninnerous 
sects. One of these, the Sufis, has aequired such a serious importance 
that the Sunni priesthood of Afghanistan has become alarmed. The 
Suds acknowledge Muhammad as an ordinary political personage, and 
they deny all difference between the material and the spiritual, llie 
Afghans are tolerant of all non-llnssulman faiths and do not despise 
Christians, whom they regard as people of the book/^ Superstition 
is very prevalent throughout Afghanistan. The Afghans yield implicit 
obedience to the pretensions of the Sai^ads, wlio are ecnsidered to be the 
descendants of the Prophet, and they believe in the supernatural power 
of Fakirs and Darvishes and in their ability to perform miracles and to 
foretell the future. The tombs of such personages are held to be sacred 
spots. 

Population. 

The information which we possess regarding the extent and composi- 
tion of the population of Afghanistan is very conjectural, but the 
number of inhabitants of the country may be put down at between, 
4,500,000 and 6,000,000 souls. The composition of the races of Af- 
ghanistan is approximately as follows : — 

Afghan tribes^ 


Dnranis . . . . . . • 

900A)0 

Yusuf zais and others ..... 

8iX),000 

Ghilzais, Ash^kzais, Karzais .... 

. 70^,000 

Kakars ....... 

. 2-- 0,0{H) 

Afridis and other Khaihar tribes 

. lot (.000 

Tribes of the Kurani, Khosfc and Gomal valleys 

. :]ooj)oo 

Tribes of the Sulaim^u range 

2tx>,noo 

Afghan nomad tribes . . , * . 

. ] 50,000 

Total 

. 3,4tj0,OOii 


Non-Afghan tribes. 


Bihickis .... 

Tajiks and Persians 
Uzkaks .... 

Hazaras and Aimaks 
Kafirs {Sigdk- Poshes) 

Jats ..... 
Hindus, Jews, Armenians, &e., &c. 


50,000 
7ori,ooo 
1,00(1000 
200,000 
200, {)00 
300^000 
150,000 

2,(300,000 


Total 
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the AngIo-Afg*han War of 1878 — 1880 they offered the most determined 
resistance to tlie English, and more than once secured a solid Yietory. 

The Afridis, Shinwaris, and other tribes of the Khaibar Pass and moun- 
tains constitute the so-called Khaibar tribes. The iirst-named can turn 
out 15,000 fighting* men. This rapacious and predatory tribe, by taking 
advantage of the inaecessiblitj of their mountain fastnesses, has com- 
pelled successive Afghan Amirs to pay a certain tolhfor the free passage 
of caravans through the Khaibar Pass. The English authorities, too, 
during the recent war, granted the Afridis a considerable subsidy for the 
preservation of order in the same pass. 

The valleys of the Eivers Kiiram, Gomal, &e., wliieli picree tlie 
Siilaiinan range from the Spin-Gawai to the south-eastern frontiers of 
Afghanistan, are occupied by various warlike races, amcmgst which may 
be mentioned the following : Waziris, Tnris, Arakzais, &e. 

The Biluehis, from their origin, are very closely allied to the soutliern 
sections of Afghans. 

Persians are scattered all over Afghanistan and at Kabul. On aecoutit 
of their comparatively higher standard of education, they enter larirelv 
into the governing body of the country. Many Persians have in fact 
reached the position of Minister at Kabul, and a great proportion of the 
Amiris regular cavalry are Persians. 

Idle Tajiks, a people of Iranian origin, constitute the aborigines 
of Western Afghanistan and of Badakhshan. Amongst the Tajiks, 
too, must be reckoned the inhabitants of Chitral and of certain other 
parts of Kafiristan. But this last question has been but little examined. 

Tlie Uzbaks are of Turkish origin, and constitute the ruling race of 
Afghan-Turkistan. They belong to the same family as do the'^Buklui- 
rans and other Uzbak races of Central Asia. The IJzbaks are hostile 
to Afghan supremacy. 

Hie Hazaras inhabit that portion of Afgfhanistan which extends 
from Gliazni and on to the north-west and west as far as the Ilari-Ilud. 
The high -lands of the Murghab are likewise peopled by Hazuras. 
Members, too, of this tribe live close to the Bftmian Pass. The Hazaras 
are a nomad race, and are scarcely subject to the Amirs of Afglianistan, 
being almost entirely governed by their own elders. * ’ 

The Kafirs, or Shjdk-l^osh, occupy the southern slopes of the Hindu- 
Kush. The origin of this people is obscure, but in all probability they 
are a Caucasian race. They have, too, certain customs which are peculiar 
to the Slavs.* Having light-coloured hair and blue eyes, they pride 
themselves on the title which they hear amongst Muhammakns of 
Brothers of the Paringi.” What their religion really is has not been 
exactly ascertained, lhat tliey are not Mussulmans is cert.ain, because 
the latter call them Kafirs,” or unbelievers. Both sexes indulge in 
* No doubt they will in due course be olaiined by the Eassians as brothren.— W. E. Q. 
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of over 5o0, 000,000 souls. Asia Alinor, the Caucasus, an 
united through Afghanistan, 'i’he road which passes outs 
south of Afghanistan, through Southern Bilnehistau, oi 
desert character, is of no importance. Afghanistan, too, se 

Central .‘isia and Eussian-Turhistiin with India. 

The route which passes through Herat and Kanduha 
road between India, South-western Asia, and Europe. ' 
extent the passage of wheeled transport and of artillery i 
traverses, too, the most thickly popuhiied parts of .\fgl 
Persia, and has an abundance of water, transport resources, 
also a sufficient supply of green herbage and of fuel. Fi 
in the south-east angle of the Caspian" Sea, to the River li 
lies through the following' points : 


Mashad 
Hcr^t , 
Sahaawai' 
Earrah . 
Wuslur . 


^HHshk . 
Fastdaiiar 
Quetta 
Siiikarpur 


Carried over 


Total 


Were this road put in proper ordei% Russian good 
peddown the Volga and across the Caspian^ could be e 
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Afghanistan and India j by the same route, too, there eould-be effected 
a reciprocal exchange of European and Indian goods. In the beginning 
ot the middle ages this exchange was carried out along the route which 
lay through the town of Itil, the ruins of which are to be seen at this 
day near the mouths of the Volga. The route in question, in conse- 
quence of disorders in Central Asia and the plunderings of Turkumans, 
has long been closed to trade. Regarding its re-opening there was much 
talk during the reign of Peter the Great. 

Another important route, connecting Eastern Europe with India, 
passes along the Kirghiz steppe to Bukhara and on through Northern 
Afghanistan and across the Hindu-Kush to Kabul and Peshav 
length of this route from Orenburg, the terminus of the Eur 
work of railways, to Peshdwar, is 2,044 miles, as follows : 

Miles, ff 

From Orenburg to the Maili- | 

B^sh crossing over the Sir- ! 

Baria . . . . 072 j 

Bukhara .... 488 ! 

Kdirshi . . . . .94 

Maz^r-i-Sharif . . . 216 i 


Miles, 
. 1,470 
. 42 

. 100 
. 106 
. 132 
. 194 


— iciiguu; tiuuj auuve iiiij uiiijouib eiiaraccer, I hus 
between Orenburg and Bukhara^ a stretch of 1^160 mileS;, it traverses the 
baiTen Kirghiz steppe^ which is io places difficult to eross^ on account 
of its being both sterile and without inhabitants. To the south of the 
Amu-Daria^ it enters the ]('wer ranges of the Hindu-Kush, and finally 
crosses this stupendous mountain mass by a pack road, along which it 
would only be possible to take a transport train with the very greatest 
difficulty. 

Between these two principal routes, there is an intermediate one from 
Krasnovodsk to Kizil-Arvat, Gok-Tapa, Askhabad, and so on to Herat 
and India. The lensrth of this, reekonin^r from Mieha.fiPs 


Bila-Ishem 

Kizil-Arv^t 

Gok-Tapa 

Sarakhs 

JE.er4t . • 

Sabzavii^i’ 


L- 

i Broagbt for 

- 

T4sh-Kurg4u . 

. 672 

Rui 

. 488 

1 B4midln 

. 94 

1 Kabul . 

. 216 

! PesMwar 
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^ With the repression of the plundering instincts of the Tekke-Turku. 
m£ns, who occupy a considerable extent of country along it, this route wil 
acquire a vast importance, for, on the one side, the English are extending 
their line of railway from the Indus to Sibi, in the direction of Kanda^ 
nar, a distance of 140 miles, and, on the other, the Eussians have laid 
down a mil-road from MichaeFs Bay to Kizil-Arvat, a distance of 14i 
miles, with the prospect of extensions towards Sarakhs and Herat. 

As soon as the Sibi-Kandahar extension is completed, the above dis 
tance will have been reduced by about 4S0 miles, so that, in the near 
tuture, between Europe and India there will only remain about 8S5 

miles ot cart-road, between railway termini on either side. When too 

the rivalry between England and Eussia in Asia shall have come to an 

end, this gap will soon be completed, and then it will be possible to travel 
trom London to Calcutta in il days. 

Through Afghanistan have marched all the great conquerors who 
have directed their armies against India, from the shores of the Black 

A^n KMnlt Caspian and from the Central 

As an Ehanates. Ihe historical events of the ancient and middle a^es 

which have occurred in Southern Asia, have caused it to become a po^u^ 
lar saying that no one emi become maHer of India loho has not first of all 

possessed himself of Kabul. Another p ^ 

of an Asiatic Empire lies in Southern 

The English themselves consider that H^^/t Ts‘ th? key to the 
session of^ India. However difficult of 
however high may be the Hindu-Kush and 
of the country, conquerors have still been able to 
have succeeded in invading India. As far as is k 
oi India was Alexander the Great {Siiandar 
may be enumerated the following : Mahc 
devastated India. Between iOOO and 
between Ghazni and Dera-Ismail-Kbau 
Guri marebed along th 
vaded India, possessing ] 

(TamerlaneJ, who marched fr 
the Anderab Pass. He then 
Khaibar, an 
Delhi, Sail 


has it that ihe key 
near Kandaliuf, 
pos- 

access Afghanistan may be, 
the other mountain .ranges 
attain , their object .and 
.known, ' the .'first.'. invader 
:AulkafMizin) ^ . ' After’ him 
G- haz.n i who'' .seven ' t'i'm es. 
^^1. A.D., he to'ok the ..road 
In 1184 A.D. Muhammad- 
e same route at the head of 120,000 men and in- 
himself of the town of Delhi. Timur-Lang 
*om Bukhara, crossed the Hinda-Kush by 
occupied Kabul and marched throin^h the 
•g come out into the valley of the Indus, o<^mpied 
. 1 ^ Sovereign of Khokand, led 15,000 men across the 
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Chief Totos. 

Kabul, tbe capital of Afghanistau, has a populatio; 
The other principal towns are Herat, in Western Af 
population of 50,0 ’0; Kandahar, in Southern Afghanis' 
lation of 50,000; Alazar-i-Sharif, in Afghan-Turkistan ' 
of ^5,000 souls. ’ 

Foets. 

In Afghanistan every inhabited point is fortified 
The strongest fortified post in the country, Sherpur, clof 
planned by the late Amir, Shir-Ali-Khan. This f, 
made use of by the English, who occupied it during t 
winter of 1879-80. The natives, however, regard Her 
as the strongest forts in Asia. An Anglo-Indian fc 
the defences of Kandahar by sheltering in it for a whole 
battle of iMaiwand. Tile fortress of Ghazni, too, is : 
stiong. But all the forts of Afghanistan are incapable 
an assault of European troops. On the other hand, the 
eessfully defend themselves from an Asiatic army in anv 
could he transformed into a fortress of the first class, foi 
which surround the city are naturally very strong and 
situated. Maimana may be considered the strongest 
Turkistan, and it constitutes a barrier against the Turkt 


AEMED bTEENGTH. 

The armed strength of AfglmnisMn consists of regular troops and 
levies. ^ P'lr-Ah the late Amir, especially busied himself in the forma, 
tion 01 bodies of regular troops. In the autumn of 1878, beforHi 
war with the English, there were in i • - 

troops : 6.8 battalions of infantry of 'fiOO 
cavalry of 500 men. Of gi 
very much in calibre, rangine 
A portion of the infantry was armed with Snider rifles 

Afghan regular arms nnmbered 50,000 men With Gin i.- ^ 

the Uzbaks of Afghan-Turkistan, the w^le of the 
country IS fit to bear arms, and, in case of need to filf the ^ ^ r 

hv^een masse. The levies of the counHv Lve n!t . s 
tion, and they are divided into horse and foot. The fom^^an muster 


Afghanisfaii the followung regular 
) men each; 16 regiments of 
;re were over 300, and they varied 
heavy ordnance to mountain guns. 
In 1878 the 





“’r’ 1“ campaign of 1879-80 the 
A ghan ^General of Artillery, the famous Muhammad-Jan of Wardak 
contrived to organise a strong levy out of the various Afghan tribes to 

defeat, on the open field, a considerable force of Anglo-Indian troops, 
commanded hy the brave and talented General Roberts, and to shut that 

lorce up 111 the Sherpor defences. 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS. 

1. — -Summary of the first phase of the ANOLO-APb^HAH War, from 

THE OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES IN NOVEMBER 1S78 TO THE CON- 
CLUSION OF THE Gandamak Treaty OP Peace IN May 1879. 

Towards the close of the year 1878 and during the heginning of the 
year 1879 I inserted in our Military Paper, the Russki Invalid^ several 
articles relating to the Anglo-xAfghan War of 1878-79. The narrative 
was taken up to the 16th ('^Sth) March 1879, when the negotiations 
were broken off with Yakdb-Khan who^ in obedience to his father^’s last 
will, gave orders to the frontier moiintaiu tribes to again enter upon hos- 
tile operations against tlie English Army. The Peshawar column then 
received orders to advance on Kabul. After marching a short distance, 
this column was obliged to halt, for its communications with the main 
body had been interrupted. 

Subsequently, events unexpectedly took a better turn for the English, 
but it is not clearly known under the force of what circumstances Yakub- 
KhaiYs policy was changed, or why he again inclined to a peaceful 
issue from the struggle. At the end of April the Amir informed the 
Viceroy of India that he had come to Gandamak, and he at the same time 
expressed the wish that between the Indo-British Government and 
Afghanistan friendly relations should be established. The result of the 
negotiations commenced at Gandamak is known, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded on the Idth (:26th) March 1879. The text of this treaty is 
inserted in Appendix I to the first part of the present work."^ 

By the treaty in question the English secured several important 
and strategical positions. To them were made over the Kuram, Pishin 
and Sibi districts and the fChaibar and Michni passes. In this wav the 
Anglo-Indian Government obtained possession of very important moun- 
tain passes, leading on the one side to the valley of Kandahar, Herat, and 
Ghazni, and on the other to Kabul. Of special strategical importance 
was the acquirement of the Kuram district, which terminates at the 
Shutur-Gardan pass, from the crest of wiiich to the city ot Kabul the 
distance is from 85 to 100 verbis (56 to 66 miles). 

By the same treaty w^ere defined the political and trade relations of 
Afghanistan with British India, whilst the admission of a British Resi- 
dent at Kabul, with a suitable escort, was at the same time agreed to. 
Moreover, it was also arranged that the Indian Government should have 


^ Russian Text. — W, E. Gt. 
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the right §end its Agents with suffiemit escort to the frontiers ■ of Af* 
ghduistdn every time it considered it necessary to do sOj in consequence of 
any miportant exterior occurrences. 

The perusal o£ the full text of the Treaty of Gaudamak shows with 
perfect clearness the wish of the English to firmly implant their power 
throughout the borders of Afghanistan as far as the right bank of the 
Amu-Daria and Herat included. 

^ Of the independence of Afghanistan, much less of its neutralisafi^ n ^ 
there could, after the conclusion of the said treaty, of course be no men- 
tion. 

The English imagined that the object of the war had been attained^ 
and that their flickering prestige in Southern Asia had been restored in 
all its pristine brilliancy. 

With unaccustomed joyfulness and with a certain amount of conceit 
they notified to the entire world their bnlliaiit triumph over weak Af- 
ghanistan, and they loudly pi'oclaimed that henceforth in that country 
there should be no place at all for any other European power, and that 
Great Britain alone, the Bireetress of the destinies of tlie East from 
China to Asia-Minor, was to be the real sovereign of all the Afghan pos- 
sessions. The joy of the English was so great, their self-deception so 
complete, that the Government of the Yieeroy, acting under orders from 
London, immediately after the notification of the Gandamak Treaty, 
withdrew its army, despatched its mission to Kabul, and entered at once 
into thoroughly peaceful relations with the country so recently its 
enemy. 

In order, then, to secure complete repose, the Indian Government 
clamoured for the most hasty departure of Yakub- Khan from Kabul to 
Northern Afghanistan, where the Amir, under the guidance of English 
officers, was to put down the rising in the province and to push forward 
several forts along the Amu-Daria. 

At the same time this Government, in its serious desire to oldain a 
complete footing in Afghanistan, and to secure India from invasion, sent 
to Herat a whole consignment of breech-loading sma.ll-arins which were 
destined to form the armament of the English garrison with which it was 
intended that city should so soon be held. 

After laying down a northern frontier line in conformity with the 
wishes of the English, Yakub-Khan was told that he would have to 
appear in Calcutta in December, where a great Durbar was to be inaugu- 
rated to celebrate his coming. 

During the whole period of the Amir’s absence from Kabul the 
English said that they would carry on the Government of Afghanistan. 

In a word, the Government of Lord Lytton looked upon Afghanistan 
as on a permanently conquered country, the destinies of which might be 
easily controlled at will. 
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But these rose-coloured chimeras were quickly dispelled^ and the 
English had bitterly to regret their mistake. 

The murder of the representative of Great Britain at Kabul did away 
with all the fruits of the Viceroy^s exertions and it led also to a fresh 
war^ the consequences of which it would be difficult to foretell. 

In this second war the English had to deal with an exasperated^ 
deceived, and insulted foe. ^ 

^ hilst regretting the destruction of Europeans at Kabul, justice com- 
pels us, however, to observe that the Anglo-Indian Government, by its 
intrigues on the frontiers of Afghanistan, by its bribery of the frontier 
tribes, by its incitement of the latter against the Amir, their lawful 
head, by its harsh treatment of persons who were defending their homes 
and families, by its ignominious (from a Mussulman point of view) 
burning of the bodies of men wdio were either shot or hanged, in the 
highest degree excited the Afghans (who are by nature revengeful) and 
prepared the ground for popular dissatisfaction. In the unfortunate 
Kabul catastrophe the English must convict themselves. A more 
humane attitude towards an enemy, even though Asiatic, would not have 
placed them in the critical position in which they appeared during the 
Afghan war. 

^ The second phase of the war in Afghanistfo is of the highest 
military and political interest. 

The English having crossed the Sulaiman range, and standing at the 
base of the Hindu- Kush, would doubtless have been compelled to cross 
the high mountain chain and to descend into the valley of the Amu- 
Daria. They would then find themselves in the country of the wildest 
and most freedom-loving races in the world— races with which Alexander 
the Great could not contend. From a political point of view, the activity 
of the English on the north side of the Hindu-Kush must produce results 
upon which at a given moment it would be difficult to enlarge. This 
lieing so, it is perfectly necessary to follow step by step all the operations 
of the English army invading Afghanistan. 

But, before w'e enter upon a sketch of the second phase of the cam- 
paign, we would call to the mind of our readers the general features of 
the first phase of that campaign which ended with the Treaty of 
Gandamak. 

On the 9th (21st) November 1878 the Anglo-Indian Army of Opera- 
tion of a strength, of nearly 35,000 moved in three columns to the 
frontier. 

The Peshdivar column, under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Sir Sam. Browne (with a reserve of more than 16,000 men) moved 
through the Khaibar Pass to Bakka and on to Jalalabad, which was 
occupied on the 8th (20th) December. At Ali-xMasjid in the Khaibar 
Pass the advanced guard of this column had on the 9th (21st) and 10th 
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(22ii(i) November an affair which ended in the undisturbed retirement o£ 
the weak Afghan forces towards Dakka. Although the Afghans were 
cut off from their main body, they succeeded in carrying ojf their 
standards wdtbout the loss of one. 

The Kuram column (strength about 6^000 men), under the command 
of Major-General Roberts, advanced to the Kuram valley and on the 
18th (80th) November stormed the Paiwar-Kotal, but met with a cheek. 
Two days later the storming was renewed and the Pass w^as taken. 

The Southern Column under the command of Lieutenant-General Stewart 
(strength, with reserves, 11,000 men) wuis a long time concentrating at 
the Bolan Pass. Not having m^t with any resistance from the enemy, this 
column, onthe20tb December 1878 (New Yearns Day 1879 New Style), 
crossed the Gwai and Kbojak passes, and on the 26th December Is 78 
(7th January 1879) had a skirmish with the enemy at Takht-i-Piil, and 
on the day following quietly entered Kandahar. 

The Afghan regular army suddenly disappeared, tliough it had 
suffered no defeat. Shir- Ali- Khan quitted Kabul, and, after a])pointing 
his eldest son, Yakuh-Khan, regent, fled to Mazar-i Sharif. Chaos now 
set in throughout Afghanistan. Instead of uniting against the enesny 
on their country's soil, the Afghans entered into their customary dissen- 
sions. This evidently made it f)ossibie for the English to put an end 
to the war by a swift blow at Kabul. 

But after the first successes of the English columns, there followed 
a series of failures which completely upset the calculations of the Staff of 
the armies of operation. 

Recovering from their first failures, the Afghans now flung them- 
selves on the communications of all tliree Engli.<h columns. The 
English commanders understood that they had md- gained possession at 
allot those strips of country over whieli their troops had passed, but 
only of the actual gr.)und on whicdi their forces were encamped. 

The attacks of irregular Afghan levies on the eomiminiiaitions of 
their enemy completely upset the transport arrangements of the English 
army and placed it in a pitiable condition. 

Not being able to send out their camels to graze, the Eriglisdi were 
obliged to feed them on dry food, and tliis was consequently rei|uired in 
large quantities. A fearful loss set in of pack animals, and this greatly 
interfered with the victualling of the troops. 

General Roberts^ unfortunate ex}>edition to the Kliost valley, which 
ended in complete failure, placed the Kuram column in a critical situation. 

Meanwhile, General Stewart was directed to move on Herat from 
Kandahar, it being imagined that it was possible for him to do so. But 
the condition of the Southern Column immediately after it had occupied 
Kandahar^ was truly awful. To reinforce it, it was decided to despatch 
from the Indus a force under General Primrose, but in place of the 
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10^000 camels whicli this force required^ only l^BOO could be got 
together ; all the arrangements in the southern theatre of active opera- 
tions were stopped^ and the problem to be solved was the saving of General 
Stewart^s column from death through starvation. When Kandahar was 
occupied, there was no grain stored at Quetta, The fom% months^ 
supply collected at Sukkur was not available on account of the want of 
transport, for at this time the Commissariat Department of the Southern 
Column had lost more than 20,000 camels. 

General Stewart divided his column into three parts, sending one 
to search for provisions at Girishh and another to Khelat-i»Ghilzai. 

W^ith the Peshaw^ar column, which had been turned into a number of 
Happen to keep up communication with India, there perished at this 
time more than i4f,000 camels ; the troops, too, began to suffer from 
various diseases, so that it became necessary to send the more disorga- 
nised amongst them back to India, 

The winter campaign told severely on the English, and their condition 
deteriorated. Moreover, the mountain tribes had become dangerously 
excited. 

The Southern Column then lost 10,000 more camels,^ so it was de- 
cided to break up this force altogether. More than 7,000 were accord- 
ingly sent back to India, leaving with General Stewart about 4,000 men. 

Meanwhile Shir-Ali-Khan died on the 21st February (5th March) ,t 
and all authority throughout Afghanistan passed into the hands of Yakub- 
Khan. The new Amir wavered, and although he notified to the Viceroy 
the death of his father, the friend of the English, he did not really 
know on wdiat course of action to decide. In the face of this 
wavering on the part of the Amir, it appeared to the English to be 
necessary to show him that their troops could move on Kabul, so a small 
force was sent to the Lughman valley, and a wearisome summer 
expedition appeared in prospect. At lengik the English were dragged 
out of their difficulties, for Yakdb-Khan appeared at Gandamak and 
agreed upon a peace. 

Such are the general outlines of the events of the campaign of 
1878-79, 

Although it did not display on the part of* the English any special 
ability to carry on a war in Asia, tiiis campaign is instructive in a 
negative' 

The absence of a seriously considered plan of operations, the 
inability to combine caution with decision, the utter helplessness shewn 
in securing the lines of communication, the miserable condition of the 


According to official returns tlie entire loss of camels during the campaign exceeded 
60,000, or ot»e-third of the camel supply of the Panjab.— 

t This does not agree with Dr. YavorskPs statement. This Kussian doctor, who was 
at his deuth-hed, says he died on the evening of the 8tb (20th) February 1879.— W, E. <1. 
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iiitellify<‘ncG mid scontiBg services, the inability to arrang^c foi the 
regular des]>atcli of transport trains, the want ot tact silo’s.!!! in legaid 
to^ the naAve population, the burdening' o£ the tioops \\itli a nias.> 
of unnecessary work in requiring them to defend the Conimisbaiiat stt>ies 
and to make up for the want of transport by manual laboui , the subjec- 
tion of military operations to political considerations, — these, in our 
opinion, are the ehief negative deductions which can be dumn fiom a 
minute examination of the Anglo-Afghaii Campaign of 18^8-79. 

It should be observed that the Indian railway system afforded the 
greatest assistance to the armies of operation* Thus, along' the iaih\a!s 
of Upper India, in the course of 10 clays, 184 special trains brought to 
Lahore 146,000 men and followers, 15,197 horses and mules, 0,r2:17 
bullocks, 218 camels, 138 guns, and 37,74-2,400lbs of Commissariat and 
other stores* 

2 —The Kabul Field Foece. Summaev of Militaey opkeatioxs fr<im 

THE EE-OPENING OP HOSTILITIES, CONSEQUENT ON THE MASSACKE OF 

THE ME3IBEES OF SlE LOUIS CaYAGNAEI’s mSSION, TO THE BlilTlSII 


The Government is urged by the 
English Press to hasten the despatch 
ot' a force to avenge the Kabul mas- 
sacre. 
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meut of Lord ilie troops^ too, yearned to advance in order to 

avenge the death of their comrades^ but the carrying out of the idea within 
the time given was decidedly impossible. Towards the end of October 
1879 the war party in England counselled the Government to adopt 
the most energetic measures in Afghanistan. 

It is necessary to here observe that English public opinion, both in 

The Exiglisli Press urge on the Gov- Great Britain and in India, demanded 
ernment the necessity of rapidly mov- a rapid advance on Kabul — a ‘ raid/ to 
mgon Kabnh i * r o i 

employ the expression made use of by 

the Standard. This demand was prompted by the following amongst 
other considerations: firsts the knowledge that Asiatics are prone to 
take delay as a sign of weakness and the recognition of the consequent 
necessity for the punishment of the Kabulis as quickly as possible ; 
secondly, the perception that a rapid movement towards Kabul would 
prevent the Afghans organising any serious opposition ; thirdly, the 
grounds for the belief that if Kabul were not speedily occupied, the 
whole of the frontier population of India would rise against the English, 
and, what would be more important than all, that there would, under 
such eircumstanees, begin a serious insurreetion througliout the country. 
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We may observe that daring the first pliose of tbe campaign tlie 

Anglo-Indian forces were not aecns- 

Eutrenclmeuts m the field, toined to strengthen their positions by 

means of entrenehmeiits. It was only towards the close of the war that 
this nseful and often very necessary custom was observed by certain por- 
tions of the English troops. During tbe latter phase of the campaign, we 
have seen that the first regiment (the E;5rd Pioneers) which occupied a 
position near the enemy entrenched itself. Alter it had done so the rest 
of the brigade did the same. 

As soon as General Massy moved to the Pass, Padshali-Khan, the 
Chief of the Gbilzais, whose country lies to the west of the Shutur- 
Gardan, sent to him special messengers with a promise that he would 
give the English every assistance. Thus, their advance towards the 
capital of Afghanistan had apparently, at its commencement, taken a 
favourable turn. It only remained to take advantage of this good for- 
tune and by a bold move towards Kabul destroy the plans of the hostile 
party amongst the Afghans. But a portion of the troops were quite 
unfit to make any rapid march. Of transport they had none, of provi- 
sions only sufficient for present consumption. Delay ensued; and during 
that period the neighbouring population began to get disturbed. 

On the selection of the principal actor in the new campaign the 
, „ , , . , ^ . Indian Government did not pause. 

General Bobelcts IS selected to com- 

mnnd tlie force told off to march on The choice lell, all anticipated, on 
i^abul. Major-General Sir Frederick Roberts, 

who, in the preceding campaign, had been the Commander of the Kuram 
column. 

A man w^as required possessed of strength of will, of a great store 
General Soholeff’s opimon of Gene- of energy and determination. The pre- 
ral Roberts. Ceding campaign showed that Gene- 

ral Roberts, who was placed in a very difficult position at tbe head of a 
small column, had very satisfactorily fulfilled the object entrusted to 
him. After defeating the regular Afghan troops at the Paiwar-Kotal, 
General Roberts severely paid out the mountaineers for their constant 
raids on his line of com muni cat ions, and by a series of harsh measures 
to a certain extent quieted the Kuram Valley. 

General Roberts left Simla on the 25th August (6th September) and 

06116111.1 Boberts leaves Simla and tia\elled ^ Kohat to the Kuram val- 
joins the force told off to advance on ley. At Kohat he made several aiTange- 

meats for the speedy formation of the 
column, under orders to occupy Kabul, and on tbe 29th August (10th 
September) he left for Thai. At Ali-Khel, where the advanced brigade 
of Anglo-Indian troops was, he arrived on the 31st August (12th Sep- 
teinber). The troops received him with enthusiasm. 
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On the date o£ the massacre of the members of the English Mis- 

Stren.^th of tlie English foroe in tte sion at Kabul, the recently annexed 
Kuram Valley on the date of the Kabul Kuram valley eoiitaioed 4 battalions of 

British infantry, 6 battalions of Native 
infantry, 2 Native cavalry regiments, and 26 guns : total 4,000 men. At 
the rear of the force, viz., at Eohat, there was a small garrison. At Rawal- 
pindi there were the 1 0th Hussars and the 81st Regiment, the latter 
having, according to a correspondent of the Times, smK a number of 
sick that of their forward movement there could be no mention. 

And so, in order to reinforce the Kuram column, troops bad to be 

moved from Peshawar and from other 
parts of the Pan jab. The following 

troops were at once ordered to the Kuram valley ; the 13th, 2(,)th, and 
21st* Native Infantry, the 5th* Panjab Cavalry, and the 13th Bengal 
Lancers. 

Throughout the entire line from Peshawar right up to the Shutur- 
Gardan Pass, a hasty movement of troops was going on, but these troops 
vrere scarcely fit for the campaign, and had but the smallest amount of 
transport. 

The first regiments to pass through Eohat were the 18th Bengal 
Lancers and the 20th Panjab Infantry. On the 1st (13th j September 
the 5th Panjdb Cavalry* marched for the Kuram valley. 

The flying column, with which the English proposed to take Kabul, 
was soon made up of the following troops :~ 

Infanf'iy^ 

67th Foot. 5th Gurkhas. 

72nd Highlanders. 23rd Pioneers. 

92nd Highlanders. £8th Native Infantry. 

3rd Sikhs. One Company of Sappers. 

5th Panjab Infantry. 

. ■ Cavalry, ' ■ 

One Squadron of the 9ih Lancers. 14th Bengal Lancers. 

12tli Bengal Cavalry, Two squadrons 5th Paiijab Cav- 

airy. 


Metliod of its reinforcement, 


ArliUery^ 

Three batteries — Horse, Foot, and Mountain. 

On arrival at Ali-Kliel, General Roberts took over command of the 
column and began energetic preparations for an advance on Kabul. He 

* Tins is a mistalcp, for both regiments Imcl been in tbe Kuram valley from the very 
beginning of the war.—W. E. G. 
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telegraphed to Government regarding the immediate despatch of all 
possible reinforcements^ and concerning the utter want of tmnsport. He 
at the same time fixed the 27tb September (9th October) as the nearest 
date for his advance beyond the Shiitur-Gardan Pass. 

The formation of the column and the furnishing it with transport 
were attended with enormous difficulty. Amongst the troops quartered 
on high ground like Ali«Ivhel (where were the 72nd and 9£iid Highland- 
ers) the state of health was satisfactory^ but amongst those below the 
l^aiwar-Kotal Pass, in the Kuram Valley itself, there were many sick. 

In the Kuram valley no camels were to be got, and therefore a large 
number of bullocks had to be collected and turned into pack animals ; but 
here another and very serious difficulty presented itself — these animals 
required an immense quantity of forage,aiid this could neither be procured 
on the spot nor be brought in from other places. During the first 
formation of the column the inhabitants of the neigbbourhood of toe 
Paiwar-Kotal gave the English great and unlooked-for assistanee. Bat 
before a fortnight had passed the same people began to display a very 
hostile attitude towards them, whilst small bands of armed moontaineers 
commenced to appear in different parts of the valley. 

As soon as the Sbutar-Gardan Pass had been occupied by an advanced 
guard from tbe Ali-Khel Brigade, communication between Ali-Khel 
and the Pass was established by means of the lieliogfapk^ 

Meanwhile, news arrived that an Afghan army was approaching the 
Shutur-Gardan; this information induced the English to hold firmly on 
to the pass. On the 2nd (14th) September this pass was, therefore, occu«» 
pied by a brigade of infantry, under the command of General Baker; the 
position of this brigade was at once strengthened by the excavatiuu of a 
proper system of trenches. 

Thus a very important strategical point, nob four marches from Kabul, 
Importance of tlie Shutur-Gardan which threatened also the road from 

Peshawar to the ca|)ital of Afglianistan, 
was in the hands of the English. This was a very important strategical 
success. The pass itself affords an excellent position, tbe defenee of 
which is easy, whilst to attack it is difficult, and if tiie Aghans had only 
succeeded in occupying it with a force of 2,000 men, the'English would 
have required large reinforcements before they could have taken it. \ 
Before he began his march over the Shutur-Gardan, General 
Roberts concluded with the Ghilzais, living to the west of it, an 
arrangement by which they were to furnish a considerable quantity 
of transport for his force. At the same time he entered into an 
agreement with the local inhabitants for the safe passage of the 
English across the Shutur-Gardan. {Still he could not but expect 
an attack from the Ghilzais and Mangals, for, as he well knew, a body 
of Afghan troops, after leaving Kabul, had gone to the east of Ghazni 
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with the object of inducing the tribes there to make a flank attack 
on the English troops as they advanced over the pass. 

Now let ns turn to a short review of that check with which General 
Roberts had to deal in Afghanistan. 

Imuiediately after the Kabul catastrophe^ regular eommunication 
between Kabul and the English force went on for several days, and we 
have seen how the Amir took advantage of this to send several letters 
containing assurances of his friendship. 

But a week had not passed before the Afghan party, which w^as 
Communication between tlie Englisb hostile to the English, interrupted this 
and the Amir IS interrupted. communication and SUlTOlUlded ^^the 

scientific frontier with a net- work of small armed hands. 

What was then going on at Kabul and what tlie Amir was doing were 
not known, Tlie news which was received came in a round-abour way, 
and was of a highly contradictory character. 

The situation had become 
bringing into use 

desperate daring which General Roberts possesses in abund; 
which, without looking 1 ' 

be the principal object of the campaign, 
takes the city 


very serious, and such as required the 
of the whole stock of that headstrong energy and 

anee, and 

back, would enable him to attain whatever might 
^ _ L. The Russian proverb Daring 
was never better verified than in the ease of General 
Roberts. Possessed of firm character and, although bald, young in 
Praise accorded to General Roberts’ jcars, General Roberts determined to 
idea of making a rapid mm^ on Kabul. ^ne of the most difficult and dar« 

ing of military operations; he resolved to sever his line of communica- 
tions from its base and to establish in a conquered country a temporary 
base, until the opening of a fresh line of communications with Peshawar 
via the town of Jalalabad and the Khaibar Pass. 

Tlie 7th (19th) September may be considered to have been the begin. 

Hostilities re-open. ““f operations, as dm“ing 

that night the Ghilzais made a sudden 
attack on the Shutur-Gardan position. The enemy was driven off with 
loss, but the English also lost several men. At night may be seen the 
3neray's signal fires, ^bsaid a report to the Dailjf New$J^ 
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English. Casting away all caution, General Roberts determined to boldly 
tlirowbis forces across the Shutur-G arclaii and to seek the chance of fortune. 

The Slmtur-Gardan Pass lies close to the point of Juuetion of the 

Sulaiman and Sufaid-Koh ranges, and, 
The Shutur-Gardan Pass. altitude of 

11,500 feet above the sea. The northern descent from this pass is 
of extraordinary difficulty and lies through a very narrow gorge, and 
when the level of the water in the stream, which courses through it, rises, 
progress through this gorge is almost impossible. It stands to reason, 
then, that these difficulties must be increased in the presence of an 
enemy. General Baker, who had been seat from the tShiitur-Gnrrdan 
on a reconn aismnce to Kushi, reported that the road was clear of an 
enemy, and that the Ghilzai chiefs had promised to furnish both trans- 
port and provisions. 

What did General Roberts find at Kushi, and on what cciikl he 
reckon in his advance forward? 

The Commander of the English column received assurances on all 

The English Generals, in spite of sides that no opposition would be shewn 

assumncH^s to the contwry count on English; inaiiv were readv to 

resistance to the English advance on , W i* i /->« t 

Kabul. believe this, but tne English Generals, 

to do them justice, thought otherwise. Certain cireiimstanees, of the 
existence of -which the chiefs of the English were aware, indicated that 
the Afghans were preparing to offer resistance. The whole question 
was comprised then in not allowing them to organise -a regular defence, 
and for this reason General Roberts was hastening his advance, 

A little later a rumour spread abroad that four battalions bad arrived 
at Kabul which had been hurriedly sent for from Afghan-Turkistan. 

Such, then, was the information regarding the regular Afghan troops 
when General Roberts began his march from Kushi towards Kabul. 

From Kushi to Kabul there are two very good roads ; one on the right, 
the other on the left, bank of the Log-ar stream. The first of these 
passes by Zargun-Shahr, distant between 20 and 24 miles from Kushi ; it 
then turns towards Kabul, leading past Ciiar^Asiab. From Zargiui’- 
Shahr to Kabul the distance is about 27 miles. 

Thus between Kushi and Kabul the English had to traverse a dis- 
tance of about 50 miles, ».<?., about four marches. 

On the loth (27th) September a portion of General Baker^s brigade 
marched for Zargun-Shahr ,* after it General Roberts rode out. At 
Zargun-Shahr the chief of the column was met by W^ali-Miihainmad, a 
member of Dost-Muhammad^s family. Wali-Muhammad declared his 
devotedness to the English, and of this his hearers had no doubt, because 
this famous Afghan was one of the aspirants to the Afghan throne, and 
since all his ambitious hopes were reposed on the Indian Government, he 
had always been its adherent. 
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Along* the road through the Logar valley there were provisions in 
abundance, and the Amir's, officials assisted the English Commissariat in 
searching out what was required. This fact is testified to by the English 
themselves. Indeed, all the fictions which they directed against the 
Amir were prompted by their own secret motives^ and with the object 
of inculpating him in the progress of events. 

After the advanced guard had reached Zargnn*Shahr the main 
body and the transport-train arrived. 

The movements of General Roberts^ force were extraordinarily slow ; 

thus it took five days to cover a distance 
of 24 miles, or an average of less than 5 
miles in the 24 hours. This circum- 
stance is amply explained by the insufficient amount of transport at the 
disposal of his force. Indeed, hardly a day passed without some com- 
plaints regarding the want of transport and the extremely^had organisa- 
tion of the Commissariat, causing great difficulty and interfering with a 
rapid advance. When General Roberts had returned to the Kuram valley 
he had found with the troops 1,500 mules, of which 500 were sick, and 
800 oxen. We have seen that in the beginning of September the inha- 
bitants of the Kuram valley furnislied the column with a very large num- 
ber of oxen, and with these General Roberts began his march towards 
Kabul. There were also with the force a few elephants. Generally 
speaking, then, with regard to transport resources, the force which had 
crossed the Shutar-Gardan Pass was in the most pitiable condition. The 
want of pack animals did not permit of the carriage of a sufficient 
amount of provisions; but with regard to these the English reckoned on 
the wealth of tbe Logar valley. 

On the 20th September (2nd October) the English force was con- 
centrated at Zargon-Shahr. Although the march had been slow it had 
been prosperous; only once had the English been a little troubled; at 
the rear-guard^ composed of the 6 7th. foot, a few harmless shots had been 
fired. 

General Roberts adopted energetic measures to collect transjport and 
.provisions along his line of advance. 

Soon after this, Padshali-Khan, the most m chief of the 

Ghilzais^ appeared in the English camp. 
In all pi*obability he there appeared 
with the consent of his tribe, but he had 
also his own political objects in view. On the 22nd September (4th 
October) the force moved to Zaidabad, 13 miles from Zargun-Sbabr and 
15 fiom Kabul. Here a bait was made, as the whole of the transport 
had not come up. Aleanwhile small parties were sent forward to Char- 
Asiab, distant 8 miles from Kabul. News reached tbe Eniriish eamn 


Slowness of General Eoterts’ 
vance on Kabul, 


Padsbali-Khai), one of tbe Gbilzai 
chiefs. 
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eolild 


The Commandei* of the 

English cavalry reconnaissance. 

prepared for an eno-agement 


here that all the most important persons and merchants were leaving the 
city. 

Thus General Roberts" troops would have to light ere they 
obtain possession of Kabul. 

force ordered all the camp equipage and 
transport to be left at Zaidabad under a 
small guard, whilst the rest of the troops 
Early in tbe moro,iiig of the ;Mdh Septem- 
ber (6th October) the English cavalry scouts sent out to recoimoitre the 
roads leading towards Kabul came upon superior numbers of the enemy 
who fired at the English and retired. 

This reconnaissance revealed large masses of Afghans moving from 
Kabul and its neighbourhood. The Afghan force appeared to consist of 
eleven battalions and a numerous artillery. The direction of their move- 
ments shewed that they intended to attack the English. 

[Here follows an account of the battle of Char-Asiab, apparent! j taken from Eng- 

lish sources of information.] 


[Text resumed,] 

The battle began at 11 a, M. and was over by 5 p.m., so that it 
lasted six hours. 

Majt)r White's detachment bivouacked in the heights commanding 
^ ^ ^ , the gorges through which the road 

Fa!lm-e of G-nera Massy s Cava ry ® 


lends to Kabul. The same night the 
right flank of General Baker"s detach- 


Bris:atle to pursue the Afghans after 
the battle of Char Asiab, 

inent effected a junction wdth it, so that the English now occupied the 
same position that the Afghans had held in the morning. A portion 
of General Massy"s Cavalry Brigade got during the day to the rear 
of the Afghan infantry, and yet it managed to do nothing. It could 
have pursued the retreating enemy, but apparently it had not the heart 
to do so. General Macpherson"s transport succeeded in getting safely 
back to camp. The whole of the rest of the Kabul Field Force was held 
in reserve. 

The battle of Char-Asiab w-as fought very skilfully by the English. 
A reconnaissance made early in the morning furnished the Commander 
of the English force with sufficiently circumstantial information regard- 
ing the disposition, strength, and intentions of his enemy. After con- 
centrating his troops, General Roberts formed two flanking eoliinms ; the 
one on the right consisting of 600 men, that on the left of 1,600 men, eon- 
sequently, he had in reserve ^,800 men, or more than half his force. He 
placed in tbe column of attack bis best regiments, but these, wdth the 
exception of the 72nd Highlanders, were not at a war strength. After 
attaining his first success, the left, or General Baker's, column, which 
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mad<V the cliief attack^ halted; and then, after the strongest position of 
the Afghans had been subjected to artillery fire, the attack was made. 

Thus an Anglo-Indian force, boldly thrown across one of the high- 
est of mountain passes, after invading a country declaredly hostile to it, 
obtained a victory. 

This victory^ however, was really the outcome of the state of affairs. 
On the one side we see a body of troops, 6,000 strong, heautifully armed, 
excellently disciplined, and led by a talented General and trained 
officers ; on the other, a mass of only half regular troops, not more than 
7,000 in number, without leaders, badly armed, and almost destitute of the 
knowledge of true military discipline. 

The battle of Char-Asiab led to very important strategical and poli- 
tical results. It placed in the bands of the English the city of Kabul 
and the fruitful valley in which it stands. The possession of this and 
of the vallej^s adjoining enabled the English Commissariat to complete 
its scanty stock of provisions. 

On the other hand, by this victory the main political object of the 
movement of the Kuram column had been attained, and it was now possi- 
ble for it to avenge the massacre of the members of Major Cavagnari^s 
Mission; The execiitions . which the Englisb carried out in the pursuit 
of this revenge were truly distinguished by their barbarous character. 
They placed a stain on General Roberts and on his comrades-in-arms, 
and typified the brutal instincts of the Anglo-Indian troops. They were 
not even justified by military necessity, as they excited the popular 
passions of the Afghans and placed the English force in consequence 
in a dangerous situation. 

The trophies taken by the English consisted of two standards (cap- 
tured by General Baker^s troops), twelve 
guns,* a considerable amount of war 
stores, and many Snider rifles. 

According to Englisb statements, the Afghans at first fought excel- 
lently, but after they bad lost some positions, their spirits fell and they 
began to retire. The Amir and his suite, who took up a position not far 
from General Roberts^ camp, watched the progress of the fight with the 
greatest interest. 

The Battle of Char-Asiab decided the fate of Kabul and enabled 

General Roberts to establish a tempo- 
rary base on the Kabul plain until the 
opening of communications with Pesh- 
awar via the town of Jalalabad and the Khaibar Pass. 

The Afghans suffered considerable loss and retreated, but the English 
did not pursue them. 

Thus the Afghans, though beaten, were not dispersed and might 
^ Aixotlier letter says that six more guns were afterwards found. — Author, 


Guns and standards taken from the 
Afghans at Char-Asiab. 


Kabul open to the English after the 
Battle of Char-Asiab. 
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thevefoTe renew the engagement. Accordingly, on the night of the 24'th 
and 25th September (6th and 7th October), General Eoberts ordered out 
strong pickets in the direction of the enemy and bis whole foxee w as kept 
in thorough readiness. 

On the 25th September (7th October) the English eseented a slow 
flank movement towards Kabul in a north-easterly direction. They thus 
intended to approach the city from the east, where, at a distance of 2 miles 
from the Bala-Hiss£r, are the heights of Siah-Sang, which command it. 

We have seen that by the Battle of Char- Asiab this object had been 

attamed.^^ now pass to a description of the events of the 25th and 26th 
September (7tb and 8th October), which preceded the occupation of Kabul. 

News reached the English camp that three Kohistan regular battalions, 
which were too late for the battle of Char-Asiab, had occupied the forti- 
fled camp of Sherpur, l^rd miles li-om the city. 

Accordingly, on the 26th September (8th October) the Anglo-Indian 
force change^^l its front so as to bring the road leading froni Kabul to 
Ghazni on its front instead of on its flank. This eircumstauee favoured the 
AWians to an extraordinary degree, as it opened to them an excellent and 
safe retreat on Ghazni and Bamian. Bat, by this change of front Gene- 
ral Roberts effected two important ob- 
Movements of General Eoterts to- • fle gained a position by 

war-da KM unfavourably criticised. comm^mded the citadel of 

Kabul j and secondly, he got closer to the Kahul-Beshawar line of opera- 
tions, along which the column from Peshawar was moving. In our opi- 
nion, however, this flank movement was a mistake, becanse no junction 
with the Peshawar column could he effected earlier than tw'o or three weeks, 
whilst during the 25th September (7th October) General Eoheits might 
ve finally overthrown the Afghan forces. _ The English Commander 
thus gave his beaten enemy time to recover himself, and so the disorgan- 
ised Afghan regiments quietly retreated towards Ghazni, where they 
ao-aiu formed and whence they made a fresh attack against the English. 

* in the morning of the 26th September (8fcb October) General 
Massy's Cavalry Brigade, consisting of one squadron of the 9th Lancers, 
two squadrons of the 5th Panjab Cavalry, and the 14th Bengal Lancers, 
received an unexpected order to mount and ride to the Bala-Hissar. 

fAftei- living a description of the qoeupation of Slierpm;, Generd Soboleff severely 
criticises tbe inaction of tlie Cavalry Brigade, under General Massy. J 

[Text resumed.] 

General Massy’s Cavalry Brigade passed the night under the walls of 

Sherpur. We consider it nocesFa it to 
state that . in this ahhir ^ /th.e- £n glish : 
Cavalry.:, ''didy:, not ■sho;W'';aBf ■' aptitude lor:; 


In action of cavalry under General 
severely criticised. 
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good work. It did not make up its mind to advance to the ’attack^ and, 
when it did it, was too late through its having waited for reinforcements. 

At dawn the English expected a stubborn fight; but the Afghan 
force had taken advantage of the open road to Ghazni, and during 
the night had very quietly moved off to the south-west, leaving twelve 
guns. 

At last the English got over their surprise and moved their cavalry 
out of the entrenchments, and then the fugitives were followed up. 

The English thought that they could cut the Afghan line of retreat 
on Bamian and Ghazni, but this idea was not realised. The Bengal 
Cavalry followed the enemy for about 20 miles and succeeded in secur- 
ing six abandoned guns, six howitzers, and several elephants, camels, 
and horses. Only a few of the fugitives were caught, and they were 
cut up. 

On their way back to camp, the English cavalry for the first time 
passed through the city : here complete order reigned ; many of the 
shops were open, and the dealers were quietly sitting in them. 

General Massy^s cavalry, instead of energetically pursuing the re- 
Genernl Massy again fails to pursue treating Afghans, rode round the forth 
with his cavali-y. position, starting at the north-east 

angle and coming out again in front of the east face. In the mean- 
while, the Kohistanis had got far away, with the exception of a few 
stragglers, whom the English cavalry overtook and cut up. Since a 
portion of the Afghans retired in the direction of the Siah-Sang heights, 
General Massy could have done some execution amongst them. Bat/* 
says a telegram to the Times, unfortunately the English cavalry were 
too far off to take advantage of the opportunity.-^^ 

The English cavalry, in this affair, as in all those which had preceded 
it, shewed great weakness ; it was afraid of the Afghans, was always 
behind-hand, and did not know how to pui'sue; it displayed no aptitude 
for manceuvreing, and did not carry out, as it should have done, a regular 
system of scouting. 

We would direct the attention of our readers to this characteristic of 
the English cavalry, because the English believe that their Indian 
cavalry is the best in the world. 

The Afghans had by this time evacuated all the villages round Kabul 
and were quietly moving off. The English did not pursue them, but 
kept up a heavy fire. 

The Daily News received the following account, dated Allahabad 
1st (13th) October, of the retreat of the A.fghan tiVoo\>s i it is vety 
Much to he TegTetted that the eue'tyiy succeeded iu gettiug away^ for now he 
will hasten to efFeet a junction with the regiments from Ghazni. Gene- 
rals Massy and Gough are in pursuit. All the villages about Kabul are 
hostile to us. Wherever, therefore, we are shot at, no quarter will he 



pfiveii, and pidsoners who are taken in the fight will be shot'^ — a curious 
line of eonduet for a nation which desires to stand at the head of civilised 
peoples! 

Regarding this affair General Roberts on the £8th September (10th 
October) sent in to the Indian Government the following report. 


[Here a translation of the report is given.] 


[Text resumed.] 


In its pursuit of the retreating Afghans, the English cavalry shewed 
No quarter to Afghans witii arms whkt their enemy might expect from 
in their hands. them. No quarter, w^as given^ and all 

found with arms in their hands were shot ; no quarter was the 

issued by General Roberts. English interests required severity^ 
and, according to English notions, such interests are above all other, even 
those of humanity. Justice, humanity, mercy to an enemy— all these are 
piteom phrases, which sound discordantly in the ears of the English 
when the question is whether such and such a matter is advantageous or 
disadvantageous for them. 

. We have already mentioned that the defeated Afghan battalions 
(|uietly went off in the direction of Ghazni. On their way they met three 
battalions and twelve guns proceeding from Ghazni to the aid of the Kabul 
garrison. Finding that the Afghan battalions were retreating, these turn- 
ed back, leaving all their guns behind them. These were the guns which 
the English cavalry found and took into Kabul The English had by 
this time captured about 200 of the enemyV guns. As the Afglnans 
were not pursued time was given them to recover themselves. 

We have already observed that General Roberts made a great mis- 
take in changing the front of his attack on Kalnil : the Afghans took 
advantage of this error and changed the front of their onsets; they 
threw themselves to the south of Kabul, attacked the English line of 
communications, and compelled their enemy to abandon the Siuitur-Gar- 
dan Pass. 

On the day preceding this occurrence, ?*.<?., on the 3rd (15th) Octo- 
The regular regiments from Afgliau- her, Major-General Hills, the Militarv 

Governor of Kabul, reported that he 
had received intelligence of the approach towards Kabul of a regular 
Afghan detachment consisting of six battalions and tliree cavalry re- 
giments, and that it was moving along the Bamiaii road from Afghan - 
Turkistan. 

It then became clear to General Roberts why Yakub-Khan had so 
urged him at Kiishi not to advance on Kabul ; the Amir was said to be 
expecting the concentration of an entire army at his capital, and with 
this he hoped to repel the English invasion. And certainly we have 
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seen that at Char-Asiab the Afghans had eleven battalions, that they 
awaited three more from Ghazni, three from Kohistan, and six battalions 
and three cavalry corps from Afghan-Turkistan. If, then, General Robert 
had delayed his passage of the Shntur-Gardan and his advance on Kabul 
he would have encountered a mobilised army of Afghans, of a strength 
of 20,000 men and 2C0 guns. His decisive advance did not allow the 
Afghans to unite their forces before Kabul, but his faulty flank move- 
ment after the battle of Cbar-Asiab made it possible for them to save 
themselves from entire defeat. With twelve battalions and several cavalry 
regiments still untouched, the Afgh& leaders kept their heads and 
planned a fresh campaign against the English. Added to this, they 
became inspirited by the success of their eo-religionists at the Shutur- 
Gardan, and at seeing that General Roberts^ force was numerically 
weak and siiflPering from a want of everything. 

Thus General Roberts^ force w-as not in a brilliant condition when it 
reached Kabul. A small store of provisions, almost without transport, 
cholera in its midst — all these were circumstances which placed this force 
in a very difficult position, especially if we bear in mind that the Shu- 
tur-Gardan Pass was closed for transport purposes, and that the alternate 
line of communications, by the valley of the Kabul river, was not yet 
open. The victory at Char-Asiab got the English out of a scrape and 
enabled General Roberts to enter upon a bold strategical plan of oper- 
ations. 

On the 14th (26th) October, General Roberts, with a small flying 
column, moved from Kabul on Char-Asiab, in order to receive the troops 
en route to join his force from the Shutur-Gardan, as they advanced 
through the Logar Valley. On his way he visited several villages, in 
which he collected the taxes that had not already been paid to the Amir. 
Hence it is not surprising that troops which had left the Shutur- 
Gardan in light marching order, entered Kabul with a transport-train 
and provisions of different kinds. These troops arrived at Kabul by 
echelons^ tbe first on the i9th (Jlist) October, the last on the 25th Octo- 
ber (6th November). 


-The Kuram Column and the eorce left in the Kueam Valley 

APTEB THE BRITISH ADVANCE ON KaBUL. 


The Kohat cantonment served as the base of the Kuram column. 
This statical lies 36f miles directly to the south of Peshawar ; but as 
Kohat is only a small station, the real base of both columns was the 
city of Peshawar. The line of operations of the Kuram column lay 
through Thai, the village of Hazar-Pir, Fort Muhammad-Azim (Kuram), 
the Paiwar-Kotul Pass, the village of Ali-KheL the Shutur-Gardan 
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Pass, and on to Ivabul, Total distaiiCG about 2o4i inilGt, Tbo intGr 
mediate stages are as follows : — 

■ ■ Miles.' 

Kobdit cantonmeTit to Thai . • ♦ • • • . r3 

Tillage of Haz^i-.Pir 

Mubamniad-Azini (Kiiram) . . ' . T * * * 

Tillage of Zabr-Dast Kala to the west of tlie Puiwar-Kotai Pass . 23-3- 

Tillage of Ali-Kbel ISI 

Sliutur-Gardan Pass • • 

City of Kabul 60 

Total . 254 


The beiglit of tbe Paiwar-Kotal Pass above sea-level is about 7,500 
feet, that of the Slmtur-Gardan Pass about il,5U0/^ 

This route is iu all respects more difficult than that along* the Kabul 
Comparison between tbe Kuram and river. It is longer, too, than the one 
Kbaibar routes to Kabul. from Peshawar by nearly 100 miles. 

But the head-quarter staff of the Indian Armv preferred it to the 
other, 1st, because they considered that tbe Kuram valley had been con- 
quered by the English ; and 2ndly, but ])riocipalh’, because they imagined 
that the people along it and onwards by the Shutur-Gardan Pass towards 
Kabul were not so hostile to the English as those along the Peshawar- 
Kabul route. Hereafter we shall see that this calculation was erroneous, 
Abanflonmeiit o£ the Kuram valley and that the English were obliged to 
route to Kabul. entirely give up this line of operations, 

though they had not yet effected an opening along the northern ronte. 

Of the base and line of operations of the Southern Column we shall 
Base of operations of the Kandabar speak separately, foJ this question is 
column. of great importance, not only iu a 

military but in a political sense. 

Prom a telegram sent from Thai to the Tmes, dated Itth (2fith) 
December 1879, it is evident that the Kuram Field Force, in the middle 
of December, consisted of 3,000 men, and yet we are told that the 
troops sent against Zau numbered 3,100 men. Either, then, the figures 
first quoted are below what they should be, or tbe latter are exaggerated. 
In a Reuter’s telegram seat from Calcutta on the 8th (20th) December, 
it is stated that in the Kuram valley there were 9,000 men and 20 
guns. This communication, by exaggerating the. strength of the 
several English detachments, had in view the quieting of English public 
opinion, which was possessed of misgivings regarding General Roberts’ 
position before Kabul. We are inclined to think, therefore, that the 
whole of the Anglo-Indian force iu the Kuram valley during the autumn 


* Soe Professor T. V. Ongorieff's compilation entitled Kdbulistcm and Kdfiristdn.’— Author, 
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of 1879 was of a streiig'fcb between 3,500 and 4,000 men, inclusive of the 
gariisou of Tbal. This force was supplied with a snfSeient quantity 
of provisions, for in the Government note enumerating the state of tlie 
Commissariat Department of the Army of Operations on the 12tb 
{24th) February 1 880, it was asserted that the Eluram force had supplies 
enough to last three months. 

The sanitary state of the Knram force was not brilliant, since from a 
Calcutta telegram of the Sith February (7th March) we know that the 
85th Foot, stationed at Thai, and the 8th Foot on the Paiwar-Kotal, 
suffered during the winter, whilst the sickness iu the i3th Native Infan- 
try was very considerable. 

In the Kuram valley apparently all was quiet; baton the 10th (22nd) 
February, the English were alarmed by the savage murder, in the middle 
of their camn, of Lieutenant Lumsden of the l.*{t,l> Rei tcra.l 


was killed during the night by an Afghan, who dealt him several deadly 
blows and then got away. Neither the pickets nor the camp«guard 
noticed the approach of this prowler. 

The attack on Chapri is another instance of the inability of the 
English pickets and camp-guards to look after the safety of the post.* 

The hope alone of re-opening communication by way of the Shutur- 
Gardan, in the event of the state of the Khaibar line of communication 
requiring it, should have induced the English to maintain a very consi- 
derable force ill the Kuram valley, in spite of the recognised weakness 
of the Anglo-Indian Army. But the desire to retain this valley iu any 
case led to the scattering of the forces of the Army of Operation. 

The obstinate efforts of the English to conquer the inhabitants of 
the Kuram valley and to thoroughly subject them to their rule, must be 
acknowledged to have been a great mistake. It would have been wiser 
to have abandoned the Kuram valley altogether, immediately after direct 
commqnieatiou had been opened between Peshawar and Kabul, and to 
have concentrated all the released troops at Kohat, leaving a small 
detachment of observation at Thai, the mouth of the valley. Hy 
iiaving an available reserve at Koh4t, the English could, according to 
circumstances, have moved troops either via the Khaibar, towards 
Jalalabad, or else have marched them on Kandahar. Finally/ the same 
troops could have again occupied the Kuram valley if neeessitv had 
rendered such a step desirable. For all three of these alternatives the 
English generals would have had in their hands a very strong column of 
ojieratioas. But the staff of the Indian Army arranged otherwise and 
so sacrificed this force to useless fighting with the semi-barharous' in- 
habitants of the valley. 

From the middle of October 1879, the occupation of the Kuram 

^ Lieutenant razalet, of tlie 1st Bengal Cavalry, commanding tlie Citauri nosfc on 
occasion, was placed uuder arrest.— ^ ^ 
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valley'aDd the military operations in it form a perfectly separate episode 
in the Anglo-Afghan War^ for they exercised no sort of influGBce on 
xvhat was taking place before Kabul or on the Peshawar line of eom- 
nu'UHcations, The Kuram force was cut off* from Kabul by the lofty 
Shutur-Gardan Pass, which is impassable in winter, and from the Talley 
of the K&iil river by the Spiu-Gur snowy range. Even during the 
march of the Kandahar eoliimn, under Lieutenant-General Stewart^ to 
Kabul via Ghazni^ tbe Kuram force was of no use to tbe English, 

It indeed, be said that throughout the campaign of 1879-80, 
or, at least from the time when the Afghans compelled the English to 
withdraw from the Sbutur-Gardan, that the Kuram force was of no use 
at all. The presence of a large force indeed in the Kuram valley w’^eak- 
ened the effective roll of the Anglo-Indian army and led to a needless 
scattering of troops along the frontiers of Afghanistan. We are, how- 
ever, prepared to admit one useful side to the question of the occu- 
pation of this valley — it covered a large portion of tlie Indus valley and 
prevented the mountain tribes from making raids into British territory* 
With the advent of spring, the English commaiKlers entertained the 
thought of the possibility of again oceupjing the Sluitiir-Gardam Pass 
and of entering into direct relations with the Kabul Field Force, and in 
any case of establishing an auxiliary line of commuiiieations. The object 
in view was not, however, attained. 


4, — Fighting on the Shutue-Garban after General Eobeets''s 

ADVANCE ON KaBUL, 

Now let us turn to a review of the state of affairs on the Shutur- 
Gardan* 

[ Here follows an account of the defence of the Shntur-Gavilan under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Money, the several days’ operations which were quite distinct being all mixed 
np together.}^ 

[Text resumed.] 

General Hugh Gough reached the Shutur-Gardan on the Sth (20tli) 
October. At this time a column of 400 men, principally Native infan- 
try, was marching from Ali-Khei to the Sbutur-Gardan to complete the 
different details of General floberts^ force at Kabul. Although the 
English detachment at the Sbutur-Gardan had repulsed the Afghan 
attack, its position had not been improved ; indeed, the Afghans still 
threatened it. Thus a report sent to the iJail^ dated loth (27th) 
October says that though the Afghans on the Sbutur-Gardan had again 
been defeated, ^Hhey were not dispersed.'^^ 

General Koberts was therefore obliged to abandon the pass, however 
dangerous it might be to him to do so, 

^ The same confusion is, however, noticeable in some of the English published 
accounts.— W. E. G. 
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Meanwhile^ on the 17th (29th) October, two squadrons of the 9th 
Lancers crossed the Shutur-Gardaii. This circumstance gave the English 
the greatest satisfaction, because they regarded it as a proof of the safety 
of this pass. But this was a poor consolation^ since the Afghans were never 
quiet, but constantly harassed .the English — who were already preparing to 
abandon the pass — and collected their forces together for fresh engage- 
ments. , ' ■ 

That very day the Shutur-Gardan was finally given up. Its subse- 
quent complete evacuation was caused by the fact that the columns could 
only make their way with difficulty from the Kuram valley to the crest 
of the pass. 

A portion of the detachment which had held the Shutur-Gardan re- 
turned to the Kuram valley and a portion went on to Kabul. Thus 
General Roberts^ force received a further reinforcement. 

In the investment of the Shutur-Gardan the tactical advantage lay 
with the Anglo-Indian troops, who very clearly shewed the Afghan's 
the superiority of their organisation and of their armament, but the 
iegical success was indisputably on the side of the latter. The English 
were in fact obliged to abandon the sole line of communication with 
Peshawar by which General Roberts's column could alone receive rein- 
forcements and war stores. This was really the first great failure expe- 
rienced by General Roberts's troops. The Afghans too clearly shewed that 
the battle of Char-Asiab and the occupation of their capital had not 
broken their spirit of resistance to their enemy. It is worthy of surprise 
to note that the Afghans proved themselves better strategists than did 
the English commanders. 

Impressed as they were with the recent occupation of Kabul, the 
English did not pay due attention to their failure on the Shutur-Gardan. 
It is, indeed, the custom of the English not to concern themselves with 
that which they do not wish to notice. On this occasion both General 
Roberts and the Viceroy supposed that the regular Afghan troo|>s had 
been finally dispersed. 

[Here follows the text of the Queen-Empress* message of thanks and an 
of the explosion at the B^la-Hiss^r. ] 

There being no possibility of maintaining a base in the Kuram valley 

The Kuram base is given up. firstly ^ because the pass leading to that 

valley was in the hands of his enemy, 
and secondly, because the population of the same valley was now in 
open hostility to the English, and as he had only a temporary base on the 
Kabul plain. General Roberts determined to get out of this dangerous 
position by an energetic effort to effect a junction with the Peshawar 
column which was advancing with extraordinary slowness aloncp the val 
ley of the Kabul river. " 


iilsiil 
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6 . — Position of the English at Kabul in Decembee 1879 , 

In the beginning of December the position of the English in the 
northern theatre of the military operations in Afghanistan was almost 
critical. I'hey in reality only held the eitj of Kabul and its neighbour- 
hoodj in which there chanced to be quartered the detachments of Generals 
Maepherson and Baker. Although the line of eommunieation with 
Pesliawar was still in their hands, their authority over it was coiifiiied to 
such portions only as were actually held by their troops. 

In order to quiet the mind of the public^ the Indian Governiiieut 

Relative strength of the forces in published a statemeiit regarding the 
Afghanistan after hostilities had been 4 i? i -* • 

resumed consequent on the Kabul mihtaij pOftltlOll of afiails lU Afghanis* 

massacre. ■ ' tan.' In this doeiiineot it 'is stated that 

General Roberts had, in the beginning of December 1879, a force of 
7, -500 men and 28* guns, with sufficient transport and also maferiel and 
provisions to last five months; that the health of the troops was ex- 
cellent ; that the force occupied a strongly fortified position in Sherpur^ 
and that for its defence there were, besides the 28 guns already men- 
tioned, 214 guns of various calibres which had been taken from the 
Afghans. It was further stated that for the immediate defence of the 
position 2,500 men were sufficient, leaving 5,000 available for offensive 
movements. The same doeiiment announced that the strength of the 
troops under General Bright^s orders between Jamnid and JagJalak 
amounted to 12,000 men and 80 guns, and further that these troops were 
furnished with complete complement of transport and two months'^ supply 
of provisions. The public were then told that General Stew’art had, in 
the neighbourhood of Kandahar, 9, LOO men fit for fighting and 62 guns. 
Again, that General Watson had in the Kurani valley 9,001) men and 20 
guns. The total available strength of the Anglo-Iiidian Army of Opera- 
tions, including reserves at Peshawar, was put down at 45,000 men and 
1 60 guns. These figures/^ said the compilers of the doeument in ques- 
tion, are fully sufficient for the requirements of tlie present moment/^ 
But the correctness of the said figures w^e have ample reason for doubting. 
Indeed, more trustworthy sources show us that General Roberts^ force, 
in the beginning of December 1879, was made up of not 7,500 men fit 
for figittiug as stated, but of not more than 5,000 elfective men — figures 
which are indicated by the Siandard^ which had excellent eorrespond- 
ents in the ranks of the force. In like manner, w^e doubt the eorreel- 
ness of the force stated to be under the orders of General Stewart at 
Kandahar, and likewise the information given as to the quantity of pro- 
visions with the several forces. There are grounds for the belief that 


* The Times thus enumerates the strength of General Roberts’s force in 
Europeans 2,76*5, Naiives 5,457 : total 8/423, ami 23 guns, iiicludiiig 700 cavalry. 


Uierpur : 
-Aut/w}\ 
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in the beginning of Deeembeiv General Roberts bad not five but only three 
months'' provisions, and that the troops scattei*ed between Jainriid and 
Jagdalak were altogether without transport^ and, moreover, were very 
badly off for provisions. 

6. — SmENGTHEIiTINa OF THE ENGLISH POSITiaN ABOUND KaBUL. 

The position occupied by General Roberts^ troops was extended 
... enough to require the employment of 

iiticism. ^ foi'ce of not less than 30,000 

men. 

General Roberts's force, which was scattered over an extended posi- 
tion around the city of Kabul, occupied, with respect to Afghanistan 
generall}', a strictly defensive attitude. It dominated only over the city 
of Kabul and over those places at which there were detached posts.. 
Even those villages that were nearest the city of Kabul and which were 
not occupied by Anglo-Indian troops did not acknowledge English rule, 
but were still under the guidance of their own appointed leaders. 

About the same time General Roberts forwarded the following tele- 
gram to the Indian Government : The Isb (13th) December was the date 
fixed for a combined attack on us, and large bodies of the assembled 
tribes entered into eommunication with the inhabitants of the eitv. TUa 
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tion and at once opened fire on the Afghans, whereupon the Ghazniites 
advaneed to the attack. Surprised by the boldness of the enemv^s at- 
tack and wishing to protect his guns. General Massy moved forward a 
portion of the English cavalry, and proceeded to charge the advancing 
enemy. The Ghanniites drove the English horsemen back and a second 
charge met with the same result. 

Meanwhile, a body of the Ghazniites bad boldly thrown themselves 
on the guns and in a hand-to-hand fight had ob tamed possession of them. 
General Massy^s broken detachment then hastily withdrew under cover 
of a squadron of the 34th Bengal Lancers. The retreat was carried out 
in such disorder as to apparently throw into confusion the remaining 
troops in rear ; at least, the Times correspoodent savs that a ]>ortion 
of the retreating troops were rallied, in the direction of Deli-Muzang, by 
General Roberts in person, who had ordered out of camp a second 
party under Captain Deane and a third under Colonel Maegregor, Gen- 
eral Robertses Chief of the Staff. The Ghazniites, having thrown the 
guns wdiieli they had taken from the English into a nullah, moved 
towards Kabul by tbe Deh-Mazang gorge. Taking advantage of tins 
movement on the, party of the Afghans, Colonel Maegregor, with a 
body of infantry,, made his way unopposed to the spot where General 
Massy had been defeated and got back the lost guns. 

rortunately for the English, the Deh-Mazang gorge, which is dis- 
tant 2 miles from Kabul, had been occupied by two companies of the 
72nd Highlanders, reinforced by some cavalry details. 

Meanwhile, General Maepherson, having heard General Massy’s can- 
nonade, changed the direction of his own advance and struck at the rear 
of the Ghazniites, but without success, for by that time the successful 
enemy had moved in the direction of Babiir*s tomb and had ocexipied the 
heights which command K^bul. General Maepherson’s detachment then 
bivouacked in the Deh-Mazang gorge. 

Thus the English were beaten by the Afghans, but the Daily News 
correspondent says on the subject : The enemy, directed by excellent 

leaders, had in his ranks from 2,000 to 3,000 men armed with Sniders. 
Our Artillery fire and the attacks of our cavalry inflicted heavy loss on the 
enemy, but he steadily withstood both the one and the other.” 

We have seen that the Afghans took the English guns and drove 
lack their cavalry, and we, therefore, hold that it was the English who 
sustained the heavy loss, and that it was they who were defeated. 

In the Sherpur fortified camp there were scarcely any troops left, 
and, therefore, General Roberts in person directed several details to 
return to the camp through tbe city of Kabul, Here there reigned 
apparent quiet, but this was merely the calm before the storm. 

On the heights which commanded the Bala-Hissar was posted a 
portion ot the 72nd Highlanders, In the course of the night the Afghans 
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several times tried to gain possession of this commanding pointy but they 
did not succeed in doing so. 

On the 30th November (l^th December) General Roberts ordered 
General Macpherson to drive the Afghans from the position which they 
had taken up. The key of this position was the steep conical hill, 
called the Takht-i-Shah, distant miles to the south of Kabul. The 
Afghan position was an extended one, but it contained within itself a 
considerable number of local obstacles. The storming column was under 
the command of Colonel Money, the officer who had defended the 
Shutur-Gardan Pass, and it consisted of 200 men of the 67th foot, 150 
of the 3rd Sikhs, a detachment of the 5th Gurkhas, and two mountain 
guns. The Afghans made a stubborn resistance, and all the efforts of the 
English to take the position were futile. Night ended the engagement. 

Tims, during two consecutive days, success had lain with the Afghans. 
Still General Roberts did not lose hope of ultimately succeeding, but 
just at this time he was concerned about the position of General Baker^s 
detachment. We have seen that Baker had been sent towards the rear of 
the Ghazni levy, in order to cub off its retreat to Ghazni. But it would 
seem that the Ghazniites did not entertain the question as to retiring, but 
rather of conducting a bold attack. The result was that General Baker 
found his own line of retirement on Kabul had been closed. 

Unfortunately the English accounts give us but little information 
regarding General Baker^s column during these two days. The Uaily 
News correspondent, telegraphing from Kabul on the 30th November 
(12th December), merely says that General Baker is leaving Maidan 
and is returning here^^ (Sherpur) . We again find him on the night of the 
date just mentioned on the flank of the position occupied by the Afghans 
on the Takht-i-Shah. We should observe that General Baker^s position 
was considerably ameliorated by the fact that while he was cut off from. 
General Macpherson^s brigade, be could communicate with him by 
heliograph^ and could thus learn what was the general position of affairs. 

The task then before General Baker^s column was to get back to 
Kabul. Accordingly, on the 1st (13th) December, the English undertook 
an attack from two sides on the position held by the Afghans, Erom 
General Baker^s column the following storming party was told off: 500 
men of the 92nd Highlanders, 200 men of the 5th Panjab Infantry, 
the 6th Pan jab Cavalry, and 4 mountain guns. The party was directed to 
scale the heights and to make its way to Kabul, and it was so to carry 
out this movement as to allow the rest of the troops to retire without op- 
position. The infantry portion of the party accordingly commenced it» 
ascent of the heights, which the English say were held by masses of the 
enemy. Along the line of advance, there were many obstacles that im- 
peded the free movement of the attacking party. An advanced body 
under the command of Major White, consisting of two selected companies 
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of the 92nd Highlanders, energetically scaled the heighlS; only stopping 
to take breath. On the other side, a portion of General IMaepherson^s 
column was also moved foi*ward to the attack. The Afghans, seeing 
that they were being tlireatened on two sides, began to waver and to 
gradually withdraw from one position after the other. Major Whitens 
companies now arrived at the highest point of the position which the 
Afghans had occupied and which had already been reached by Colonel 
Money. 

Meanwhile, considerable masses of Afghans, probably eoxnposed of 
inhabitants of the Logar Valley, having collected in the neighbourhood of 
the rear-guard wdiieh General Baker had left below pending the result 
of the movements of the storming party, attacked General Baker^s 
main body, but not attaining any decisive results they extended 
themselves in the direction of the Siab-Sang heights, wdiere 2,000 
Kohistanis awaited them. General Baker then advanced, and after he 
had effected a junction with General Macpherson^s detachment, directed 
the main portion of his own column to ascend the beiglits. 

By that time a body of cavalry had been sent out to reconnoitre from 
Sherpur, and, as the Times correspondent says, had had an opportunity of 
• distinguishing itself, for a detail of the Guide Cavalry, under the 
command of Lieutenant- Colonel Stewart, had made two sueeessful attacks. 

Although the occupation of the Takht-i-Shah heights proved to be a 
successful affair for the English, its success was only partial, and in no 
way lessened the importance of the general success of the Afghans who 
wxre gradually closing in on Kabul. 

[ A table is here given showing the English losses between the 28ih November 
(10th December) and the 1st (13th) December. ] 

[ Text resumed. ] 

The population of Kabul still remained quiet, although a portion of 
it had taken part in the struggle. The Dailf News correspondent, writ- 
ing from that city under date the 1st (13th December), says — The enemy 
fought desperately, and many of the inhabitants of the city joined his 
ranks; the villagers, too, cut up any soldier who got separated from his 
comrades, even though he happened to be under the very entrench- 
ments of our camp."" The Times correspondent also stated that the 
Afghan opposition, which had been intensified by the English failures of 
the 29th November (11th December), met with a strong check in the 
English success of the 1st (13th) December, and that the resistance would 
probably altogether cease, because the Afghan troops, who had incited 
the people to rise against the English, would themselves be attacked. He 
added that the fortified position of Sherpur would in any case be put in 
a thorough state of defence. 

Early in the morning of the 2nd (Uth) December, when the English 
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iish commanders supposed that they were Afghans who were somewhat 
late in retiring after the defeat inflicted on them the day before^ and that 
they were now hastening to clear out of the heights and to go away. 
Instead of watching their movements and carrying out a reconnciumnce 
so as to ascertain what these Afghans intended to do^ General Roberts 
decided on attacking them at once. 

[ Here is given an account, presumably taken from English sources, of the fight- 
ing on the Koh-i-Asmai heights on the 2nd (14th) December.] 

The above account thus ends — 

General Roberts sought safety in a hurried retirement into the 
Sherpur camp. 

On this occasion he acknowledged himself beaten^, and sent an order 

to General Macpberson to evacuate the 
heights which he had occupied and 
also to take shelter in the Sherpur 

fortified camp. 

[After quoting a communication from the correspondent, dated Sherpur 

3rd (loth) December, regarding the position of affairs immediately after the fighting 
on the Koh-i-Asmai heights, General Soboleff gives a return of the British casualties 
up to the date above mentioned. ] 

[ Text resumed. ] 

Thus in the four days’ fighting before Kabul, the Anglo-Indian 
Losses of the English in the fight- force lost in killed 83, wounded 193 • 
ing before Kabul in December 1879, ^otal 275, also three guns. An official 

despatch, dated Kabul 5th (17th) December, runs as follows : — “ General 
Koherts with 7,000 men is in the Sherpur camp, where he occupies a 
strongly fortified position, stored with five months’ provisions. The 
original position was too extended, and it could not he held without 
danger” 

More recent communications to the English newspapers tell us that 
General lloherts’ withdrawal to Sherpur resembled a flight, Throwino- 
themselves in masses on the retreating English, the Afghan levies 


General Roberts’ withdrawal to 
Sherpur and the moral effect of that 
movement. 
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As we have seen^ on the evening of the 2nd (14th) December^ the 
English were surrounded by Afghans^ who forced them to shut them- 
selves up in the Sherpur fortified camp. Early the next day the besieged 
began their defence works, and these w^ere carried on with peculiar energy 
during the three following days j on the 6th (ISth) December, General 
Eoberts considered the defences complete. 

On the 5th (17th) December the Afghans made a demonstration and 
collected to the number of several thousand men on the Siah»Sang and 
Koh-i-Asmai heights. In places the Afghans approached to within a 
very short distance of the English defences — a distance not exceeding 
700 paces. Individuals even came up to the very walls, and this very 
much disconcerted the English. A sti'ong body of Afghans occupied 
the village of Deh-Afghan. At 11 o^clock the alarm soiuided in the 
English stronghold, and the troops were called to arms and remained at 
their posts till sunset. The first line of the defenders opened fire and 
mowed down the Afghans with a hail of bullets, and their artillery com- 
menced a regular cannonade. The Afghans were therefore soon re- 
pulsed. 

The demonstration that we have described appeared to General 
Eoberts to be so disquieting that he deemed it imperative to use every 
endeavour to hurry up the reinforcements which he was expecting' from 
the Peshawar column. On the 6th (18th) December, therefore, he sent 
an urgent demand to General Gough to hasten up, and he assured him 
that between Kabul and Jagdalak there was no force of the enemy which 
could prevent his advance. 

On the same date there was a slight skirmish under the w’alls of 
Sherpur, and in this General Eoberts reported that the English loss 
amounted to one killed and two wounded. The same night there was a 
fail of snow. 

By this time the Afghans had oeeupied one of the villages to the 
east of Sherpur. During the 7th, 8th, and 9th (19th, 20fch, and 21st)* 
December, there "were some very slight skirmishes, in the course of which 
the Anglo-Indian force literally fired away quantities of its stock of 
ammurution, 

A series of victories gained by the Afghans before Kabul, compelled, 
as we have seen, a strong English force to fly in a state of panic for 
shelter behind the walls of Sherpur. 

The English maintain that the Afghans overcame them by superior, 
numbers. Of this we have no doubt, though we think that when they 
put down the number of armed Afghans at 40,0i)0, they very much ex- 
aggerate the figures. We suppose, and not without grounds, as will be 
seen from what we shall communicate further on, that the ranks of 

^ The English loss between the 3rd (15th) and 10th (22nd) Pecember amounted to five 
Itilled (iachiding two officers) and rank and file wounded. — Author, 
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Muhammad" Jan^s army^ together with the Kohistanis, did not contain 
more than 15^000 men. 

I'he success of the Afghans was secured by their skilful dispositions ; 
Oood strategy and tactics of the A£- indeed, both their strategy and their 
ghaixs before Kabul in December 1879. tactics cannot be questioned. The re- 
gularity with which they concentrated their forces is worthy of surprise, 
and reveals the existence of a deeply -laid plan. Not less remarkable was 
the bold dash of the Ghazniites between the Brigades of Generals Baker 
and Macpherson. By this movement they completely cut off General 
Baker^s Brigade from Kabul and compelled General Macpherson to with- 
draw with his to the Deh-i-Mazang gorge. Then, tactically considered, 
one cannot but favourably remark on the exact determination of the most 
important point in the position taken up by the English, the com- 

manding heights of the Koh-i-Asmai chain. The capture of these 
heights compelled General Roberts to clear out of Kabul, and it also 
placed General Maephersou^s Brigade in a dangerous position, stationed 
as that Brigade was on the heights to the south of the extended position 
of the English. The direct result of this movement on the part of the 
Afghans was the withdrawal of General Macpherson^s Brigade to Sherpur. 

On the other hand, the English made a mass of the most unpardon- 
Errors committed by Geueral Roberts able errors. Ill the first place, their 
before Kabul in December 1879. movement to Uigandi and Maidan 

scattered their forces. Then the incautious detaching of Geueral 
Massy^S weak body of men led to the route of the English cavalry. 
Again, the taking up of too extended a position at Kabul — a position that 
did not correspond to the size of the English force — ^had for its result the 
destruction of the said position and defeat. Finally, the English generals 
either lost their heads, or else acted without giving due weight to the 
organization and strength of their enemy. 

We must here invite special attention to the fact that the Afghans 

had absolutely no artillery. The Eng- 
lish say that the Aighans, after driving 
them into Sherpur, did not dare to attack that post. We do not think 
this was the case, but bold that Muhammad-Jan would have been foolish 
to have stormed a strongly- fortified position, provided with artillery, 
instead of confining his attention to a close blockade of his enemy. 

7. — Remarks oh the character of the fighting- arouhd KIbul 

AFTER ITS OCCUPATION BY GENERAL RoBERTS^S EoRCE AND UP TO 
THE PERIOD OF THE INVESTMENT OF ShERPUR. 

Kabul and the surrounding heights may be considered to be one of 
the strongest and most important of military positions. The general 
outline of this position is in the form of an ellipsis with salients in cer- 
tain parts. 
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The centres of this ellipsis are turned towards the Bala-Hissar and 
Sherpur. Its longer axis covers a space of 8 miles and its shorter of 6 
miles. The southern, western, and northern portions of the bow of the 
ellipsis consist of rows of heights which command the countrj round. 
The southern heights have an altitude above the sea of from 6,S(J9 
to 7,666 feet (Takht-hShah). In this part of the position there are 
roads from Char-Asiab and Chahar-Deh leading towards Kabul. In the 
western part of the ellipsis there is a row of heights, of which the most 
elevated point lies at an altitude of 6,790 feet (Koli-i-Asmai). In this 
portion is the famous Deh-i-Mazang gorge, through which passes the 
Eamian road. Into the same gorge lead also several mountain passes, 
such as the Koh-i-Asmai, Aurshakh, as well as a defile that opens into 
the Pagman Valley. The northern part of the position is flanked by 
mountains which sweep round in a semi-circular form from the Pagman 
Pass almost to the left bank of the Kabul river. In this neighbourhood 
there is a road to Kohistau. Along the eastern side of the position 
is the lowd;^iBg valley of the Kabul river, out of the centre of which 
rises up the Siah-Sang heights (5,966 feet). 

The Kabul river divides the ellipsis which we have been de- 
scribing into two equal parts, and at this point there are no considerable 
obstacles to passage from one bank to the other. There are, moreover, in 
this neighbourhood great facilities in a sanitary a nd economic sense. 

On the south side of the northern heights and consequently on the 
inner side of the position, there are two lakes, of which the larger or 
western is 8 miles long, its greatest breadth being 700 yards. The road 
to Koliistan, of which mention has been made above, passes betw^een 
these lakes. Prom tlieir position these lakes constitute an excellent 
defence to nearly the whole of the northern part of the position. 

General lloherts endeavoured to take up this position by occupying 
its southern, western, and eastern portions. In this way he hoped to 
gain possession of Kabul and consequently to exercise a constant moral 
influence over the semi-irregular troops of Eastern Afghanistan. His 
calculation in this respect was faulty, because it was not possible to oc- 
cupy so extended a position with a force the strength of which did not 
exceed 5,0U0 men. In fact, the mere occupation of such an extent of 
ground would require not less than 30,000 men and 100 guns. In such 
a case the position might he regarded as almost impregnable. 

With respect to the position that we have been describing, the Sher- 
pur fortified camp, which was held by the English, had, in a military 
sense, almost the importance of a redact. But this reduct had one vital 
disadvantage in that all the heights around it, not excluding even those 
of Siah-Sang, commanded it, and consequently, if the Afghans had only 
been provided with artillery, by no possibility could the English have 
remained in Sherpur. We may mention, too, that the Koh-i-Asmai 
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heigh tSj which also command Sherpiir, are only 2 miles distant 
from it. 

[General Soholeff here introduces a description of the Sherpur fortified camp.] 

[Text resumed.] 

The winter was drawing on apace, and with it the prospect of the 

Winter at Kabul U. 1879-80. sufferings of the troops, 

who were not yet supplied with warm 

clothing. Now Kabul, which lies at a height of 6,400 feet above sea- 
level, is distinguished for the sharp extremes of its climate. In spring 
there is an abundant rainfall, the summer is hot, and the winter cold. 
When snow falls, it does not melt for two or three months, and the frosts 
are very sharp. 

In order to insure the supply of warm clothing to the troops in 
Afghanistan, the Indian Government had to adopt the most energetic 
measures. These measures were not, however, carried out with the 
thought that under the orders of this same Government, there was a 
population of 250,000 souls, and so it was decided to turn towards 
Persia for assistance, whence were ordered, amongst other articles, 
several thousand sheep-skin coats [poshteeus] at 7 rupees a piece. 

The Persian Government, so said the Times, had directed its 
Co-operation of the Persian Govern- officials to render the English agents 

every assistance in buying whatever 
might be required by the Anglo-Indian Army of Operation. We have 
already spoken above of the services rendered by Persia in providiii a* the 
English with transport resources. The English diplomatists and agents, 
too, at Teheran and other parts of Persia acted with great energy, and did 
much to facilitate the operations of the Anglo-Indian army in Afghanistan. 

In addition to the measures adopted by the Administration towards 
assisting the troops who were destined to be besieged in Kabul, private 
charity was active and the Anglo-Indian papers appealed to it. The 
desire to have books and papers for circulation amongst the rank and 
file and in the hospitals was announced. 

The collection of forage was attended with the greatest difficulty. 

Insufficiency of forage. AecordiBg to a calculation made by 

the Commissariat Department of the 
force, for the food of the cavalry and artillery horses, camels, mules, and 
ponies, i,e>, for the animals with the mounted arms, as well as those of 
the transport train of the force, from the ist (1 3th) November till the 
1st (13th) April, 150,000 packs* of provender were required. By the 
3rd (I5th) November the Anglo-Indian papers stated that only between 

^ We do not know tlie size of a psick. If it is one da.y’s feed, judging by the figures 
given, it mu.st be concluded that General Roberts bud no puck animals at all, so that the 
mention of them was made only to pacify the public. — Author* 
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15,000 and 20,000 packs tad been stored at Sberpiir, consequently that 
only a tenth part of the required quantity had Ijeen secured. 

In consequence of this deficiency, measures were adopted to reduce 
the number of horses with the force. The greater number of grass- 
cutters^ ponies were sent away, and the ponies wliieh had been taken 
from the people around, were returned to them, as there was nothing to 
feed them with. This circumstance still further reduced the already 
weak transport-train. The mobility of the English force was, moreoYer, 
still more interfered with ; meanwhile some very serious expeditions 
were pending in the neighbourhood of Kabul. The sending away of 
Yakub-Khan, in charge of a cavalry escort, to a certain extent relieved 
the drain on the forage stores. We must here notice yet another 
arrangement of the English with regard to elephants. Towards the end 
of October some influential Sirdars were sent from Kabul to the neigh- 
bouring districts to collect these animals, and the sick elephants of the 
force were removed to Jalalabdd. 

We have said that the approach of winter and the extremely hostile 

The KiM Field Force goes into win. attitiide of the Afghan population 
ter quarter^ at the Sherpur fortified around Kabul induced General Roberts 

to adopt energetic measures to get his 
force safely into winter quarters and to lay in a store of provisions. 

As the Bala-Hissar, in eonseqiienee of the explosion of its powder- 
magazines, and the threatening demeanour of tbe population could not 
be occupied by an English garrison, General Roberts deemed it more 
circumspect to evacuate it altogether. The citadel was therefore at 
once destroyed, and the wooden portion of its buildings carried off to the 
camp that had been selected for the winter quarters of the English 
force. 

The site of this camp was called it bad been selected for win- 

ter quarters in preference to the one on the heights of Siah-Sang, Orders 
were, therefore, given to collect in it the necessary stores and to place 
there all the trophies taken by the English. Moreover, more than a 
million pounds of powder had to be removed from the Bala..His?ar, being 
the amount that had escaped the explosion. The Afghans asserted that 
this pow^der belonged to the old stores handed down from the time of 
Dos t-M Ilham m ad. 

The Sherpur camp lies a little over l'| miles to the north of Kabul, 
and its retiring angle is turned towards that city. Prom the centre of 
the camp two oblong hillocks, called Bemaru, rise op, and these tower 
250 feet over the surrounding .country. The camp is encircled by a 
mud wall and is provided with detached forts along its faces. 

The fortified camp of Sherpur was constructed by Shir-Ali, the 
late Amir. Along its retiring angle which faces the city of Kabul, bar- 
racks were built ; these extend along two faces for a distance of 2,000 
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yards. The Native troops of General Robertses force were employed to 
improve these barracks, to adapt them for winter quarters, to build new 
ones, and also to fortify the entire position. It was proposed that 
winter quarters should be provided for 5,000 men. By the 19th (31st) 
October all the troops of the Kabul Field Force, excepting General Mac- 
phersou^s brigade and the Head-Quarter Staff, were transferred to the 
Sherpur camp. On the same date General Roberts inspected the city 
guard and found all well at Kabul. Fortunately for the English, when 
General Massy^s detachment first occupied the Sherpur camp, immense 
stores of fire-wood were found, sufficient to last the English force five 
months. This circumstance was extremely favourable to them, because 
the deep snow of the long winter covers the neighbouring hills and 
makes it altogether impossible to obtain fuel. For this reason the 
Afghans busy themselves about getting in their wood-supply long before 
the approach of autumn. 

In order to collect supplies sufficient to last his force for five months, 

General Roberts adopted energetic mea- 
^ ^ ^ sures j some articles were obtained m 

the city, some were brought in from the neighbouring villages; but 
everything so got was only a little, and therefore the English were com- 
pelled to detach various parties of troops and sometimes a considerable 
number of men, in order to forage for supplies and to bring them in from 
distant points. 

Thus General Roberts was obliged to make expeditions into various 
parts of the Kabul valley, not only to quiet and disarm the population, 
to collect taxes, but also to gather in grain. Not having sufficient trans- 
port, the English commanders compelled the people to carry in provisions 
to Sherpur, and by their extreme energy, as well as by their severe treat- 
ment of those who refused to do so, they infuriated the already exasper- 
ated populace. 

General Robertses force in fact became a foraging detachment, whose 
chief task consisted in obtaining the means for its futirre existence. 

By the 3rd (15th) November it was proposed to finish the collection 
of provisions at Sherpur, since the existence of the force had been secured 
for the five following months, i.^., till the beginning of April. 

8.— Review oe the Operations during the inyestmeisit op 

Sherpur. 

When the Anglo-Indian force was finally beaten by the Afghans 
on the heights of Koh-i-Asmai, the Sherpur fortified camp was not in 
a condition to withstand a seriously planned attack. 

General Roberts had not busied himself in time about putting this 
post into a proper state of defence, because he was convinced that the 
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Afghan capital had been finally subdued; and that the Afghan troops were 
defeated and scattered. 

[Here is inserted an extract from a letter of the Times correspondent at Sherpiir, 
showing how incomplete was the state of ths Slierpiir dejeiices during the early days 
of the investment of the place hy Muhammad- Jan's levies.] 

[Test resumed.] 

These words of an eye-witness are interesting in the sense that they 
give us the right of once more asserting that a panic had taken posses- 
sion of the English; and this they; with very rare exception, obstinately 
deny. The same evidence permits us to eoncliide that the English do 
not like to be reminded of their defeats; but seek to bide the truth. 
Thus on the 2nd (14tb) December General Roberts was utterly routed 
by Muhammad- Jan, and it was only because in the early morning of 
the same day General Baker’s troops attained a partial success that 
the English were enabled to believe that their triumph extended over 
the entire day. A non-recognition of their failures and a considerable 
and often ridiculous exaggeration of their successes constitute the char- 
acteristics of Englishmen. ^‘The affair was brilliant; obstinately con- 
tested, and bloody ; is the usual description which they give to their 
engagements, and to this they generally add that their loss amounted 
to one slightly wounded man. Thus, in the telegram regarding the 
Shutur-Gardaii affair of the 7th (19th) Cctober 1879, we read that the 
attack was desperate and the position a terrible one ; we were surroiiuded 
by Afghans for the space of 72 hours, and the enemy covered with lus 
fire the place where we got our water-supply.” In this way the Smitur- 
Gardan fighting is raised to a level scarcely below the defence of Sevas- 
tojjol or of the Shipka* The Queen-Empress sends a special messsage and 
in warm words thanks the heroes of this brilliant affair.” Meanwhile, 
the entire loss of the English, during these three days of diihborn light- 
ing, am unts to men. 

During the night of the 2nd (Idth) December, General Robertses 
force rapidly took up its position in the Sherpur fortified camp. 

The defence works began at 9 a.m. on Monday, the 3rd (15th) De- 
cember. All the troops took part in the engineering work, and by the 
evening the meagre defences had been considerably augmented. 

Lon^*' before the English defeats at Kabul, the Engineer Colonel 
(Perkins) had submitted two plans for placing the defences of Sherpur in 
proper order. The essence of the first plan consisted in fortifying the 
Bemaru heights, as the key of the position, by a system of trenches and 
.batteries capable of holding 1,300 men. According to the second plan, it 
was proposed to sti'eugthen these heights by the construction of ten 
towers to hold small garrisons. But, as we have seen, General Roberts 
did not think it necessary to give to this matter any special attention. 
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Engineering Works, 

[General Soboleff’s description of these is evideni 
information. It would, therefore, be superfluous to trai 


Artillery Defensive Measures. 

[ After giving, from data taken from the English published accounts, a description 
of the artillery defences of Sherpur, General Soboleif continues his narrative.] 

Thus the artillery defences of Slierpur consisted of 20 English and 
10 Afghan guns, or oO in all, but of these, 4 were almost useless. The 
rest of the Afghan artillery was not available for defence, probably be- 
cause the ammunition for it had been left in. the Bala-Hissar. It may- 
even be supposed that the English had not succeeded in removing to 
Sherpur all the artillery which the Afghans had abandoned at Kabul. 


Distribution of the Garrison of Sherpur. 

[Under this head nothing more appears than can be ascertained by referring to the 
English published accounts of the investment of Sherpur.] 

The English .now endeavoured to take possession of the so-ealled 
Shah-B%b,* but they did not succeed in doing so. “ It seemed,” said 


It lies to the south of Sherpur, — Aathvv 
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tlie Times, '^tliat tlie last attempt only concentrated tbe enemy’s forces 

and made Ws fire into tbe interior of Slierpur hotter/’ , . 

More recent English reports tell ns that, during the whole of the 10th 
' ! made several separate attacks on General 
altogether discredit this statement, and have 
the date quoted, the Afghan forces only 
i further of opinion that 
■ “ ■ • did not display the requisite boldness to carry out an energetic 

;OTtie" and so scatter Muhammad-Jan’s army. During the whole of this 
day the Afghans collected in masses in all the villages lying on the east 
front of Sherpnr, i.e., along the Jalalabad road. , , , i j 

The Afo-hfm victory of the 2nd (Idth) December had produced a 
stron- impression on the English, and, although the Afghans had evinced 
no kind of intention of attacking Sherpur, General Koberts was expect- 
in<r an assault from hour to hour. His troops all slept at their posts, and 
were scarcely ever able to take advantage of their barracks. An evening 
never passed without an officer coming to caution his men of a probable 
night attack. Hence it was not surprising that the men were jaded and 

On the evening of the 10th (22nd) December, General Koberts received 
information that the Afghans contemplated an attack at dawn on the 
followiii® day. The General was also tcld that the signal agreed upon 
for the commencement of the assault was to be a fire that would be lit 
on the Koh-i-Asmai heights. Late that evening final orders were issued 
to the troops regarding the expected attack, and directing each man to 
be at his post at 4. am. next day. During the whole of the lOtti (2i-nd) 
it had been noticed at Sherpur that “ large masses of men with immense 
numbers of standards ”t were collecting in the villages lying on the road 
towards Kohistan. It was supposed that the southern body of Afghans 
would consist of Logaris and of other tribes adjacent to Kabul. 

At 6 AM. ou the 11th (23rd) December, the signal which had been 
ao-reed upon was lit on the Koh-i-Asmai heights. Immediately after- 
wards firing was heard in various directions. The Times correspond- 
ent writes that the troops stationed along the south face of ^the Sherpur 
fort “ either saw, or fancied that they saw, a body of Afghans in move- 

°^™a's the Kohistanis approached the village of Bemaru, the English 
met them with rifle-fire, and immediately both rifle and artillery fire was 
opened from all the faces of the English entrenchments. 

« Telein:am to the Times, dated KaM 14th (36th) December.-Ajt.'AoJ-. 
f This passage is extracted from the Times. In Central Asia ifr is euatmnapr fcr );he 
natives to use in battle standards of various kinds. _We ‘■'oubt whether the Ixohistauis 
mustered in sufficient numbers. There were probably not more than 2,000 of them, but 
since “ in the presence of fear the eyes are large ” everything appeared to the hnghsh lu an 


(22nd) December, the Afghans 
Roberts’s force.* We 
o-rounds for the belief that, on 
slio-htly exceeded that of the English, and we are 

tlie latter C-- , „ _ 
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uueijpur, wuere ue was lu uuiuierrupiea communication witii the com- 
manders of the several posts of defence. The English say that the 
fiercest attack was made on the village of Bemaru, at the eastern end of 
the Bemaru heights, where, as we know, General Hugh Gough com- 
manded. Of this General we may remark that when he was struck by 
an Afghan bullet in the chest he only received a simple contusion j his 
foresight had been so great that he had previously clothed himself in a 
coat of mail. 

By about 9 a.m. a body of Afghans had occupied a small village 
outside Sherpur and at the eastern end of the Bemaru heights. Against 
this village the English directed the fire of one field gun. 

Judging by all these facts, as described by the English themselves, 
and after rejecting evident exaggerations, it may be supposed that the 
Afghan attack on Bemaru was not of a serious character. Nevertheless 
the English generals appeared to think it was a very serious affair, for 
General Baker ordered up a large proportion of the general reserve, and 
so a portion of the 3rd Sikhs were transferred from the western end of 
the Bemaru heights. 

English accounts tell us that at this period a terrible fusillade was 
going on from the western and southern faces of Sherpur, and that ''large 
bands of Afghan soldiers, encouraging one another with wild shouts, 
made attempts, by means of scaling ladders, to effect a lodgment on the 
south face of Sherpur.^' But as on this side the English had placed a 
strong complement of artillery, "General Eoberts,’" says the Times 
correspondent, " knew that nothing serious was to be apprehended in 
this direction.” This statement of an eye-witness clearly shows that the 
Afghan attacks, on the side of Kdbul, existed solely in the imagination 
of the English, for if it were true that large masses of Afghans with wild 
shouts really came up to the very walls, and that some of them attempted 
to scale them with ladders. General Roberts would probably have paid 
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were told off. The column, on getting clear of the precincts of the fort, 
passed through a gorge of the Bemaru heights and then turned towards 
the north-east with the object of bringing the village that the Afghans 
had occupied under a flank fire. The English did not make up their 
minds to attack this village, although it would have been very easy to 
have done so, but opened on it a cross-fire. 

Finding themselves under a cross-fire, the Afghans began to gradually 
clear out of the village. General Roberts, wdio kept to his self-appointed 
place on the west face of the position, received at 11 a.m. news that the 
village had been evacuated by the Afghans, and, somewhat later, that 
the enemy had begun a general retirement in tiie direction of the nearest 
pass leading into Kohistan. He therefore now ordered out the whole of 
his cavalry, under General Massy, with instructions to pursue the retreat- 
ing enemy* Immediately afterwards, the General himself rode out to 
the Bemaru heights and gave directions for the occupation of the village 
so recently evacuated by the Afghans. 

A portion of General Roberts^ force w^as now sent to occupy the vil-* 
lages along the road to Butkhak, near which could be seen General Charles 
Gough^s camp. 

[General Soboleff here quotes a telegram from General Roberts notifying that he 
hoped shortly to re-occupy the Bala-Hiss^r and the city of Kabul, and also his despatch 
dated 12th (24th) December, infoi'ming the Government of India of the raising of 
the siege of Sherpur.j 

[Test resumed.] 

And so General Gough did not reach Sherpur till the 12th (24th) 
December. General Roberts was, therefore, not a little proud at having 
got quit of the Afghans before his arrival. Why then did General 
Gough move so slowly? We have explained this partly in one of the 
preceding chapters ; but why he did not hasten up when he heard the 
firing on the 1 1th (23rd} December, we do not know. This question is 
the less intelligible to us seeing that on the night of the 10th (22nd) 
December, the 12th Bengal Cavalry made its way from Sherpur to 
Lataband, to meet General Gough, and only lost three men route. 

In the afternoon of the 12th (24th) December, the 5th Panjab 
Cavalry entered Kabul, where General Hills was once more installed as 
Governor. The bazar of the city was in a very pitiable condition, near- 
ly all the shops had been destroyed and trade was almost at a stand-still. 
The English troops went to look at the Bala-Hissar, but none were sta- 

Whilst the investment of Sherpur tioiied there through fear of explosions, 
lasted, anarchy reigned in the city of According to the statements of Hindu 

traders there was a reign of terror 
in the city from the 3rd (15tb) December. Women who were not 
Mussulmanis were raped in tlie streets ; children were seized and threat- 
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ened with deafcli ; men were shot. The Kizil-Bashis were spared only 
when they consented to take an oath on the Karan to be faithful Muham- 
madans. All the magazines of the Bala-Hissar were emptied by the 
Afghans, who carried off quantities of cartridges and war stores of all 
kinds. Explosions occurred in the citadel during a period extending 
over several days, and many people perished in them, and in one day 
100 persons were thus killed. 

As we have stated, the English cried out about their victory over 
the Afghans and their brilliant defence of Sherpur; but, as we have seen, 
there was not a single feature in that defence which could be called 
brilliant. An English force had shut itself up in a fort and dared not 
venture out ! 

We cannot refrain from here comparing the defence of Sherpur with 

Defence of Sherpur by the English Samarkand by Our iamo.is Turk- 

aiid that of Samarkand by the Russians istan troops in the summer of 1868, 
compared, exterior circumstances of both 

were very similar. Sherpur was invested by an army under Muhimimad- 
Jan; Samarkand was surrounded by armed levies from Shahr-i-Sabz as 
well as b}’’ the inhabitants of the town itself. 

To the English there were opposed, including inhabitants of the city 
of Kabul, 80,000 men [ these figures relate to the 2nd (l^th), December ] , 
and the same number was arrayed against the garrison of Samarkand, The 
investment of Sherpur lasted nine days ; that of Samarkand seven. So much 
for the resemblance, now for the difference: the Anglo-Indian force at 
Sherpur consisted of 5,000 bayonets and sabres and 30 guns ; the Russian 
garrison of Samarkand of 752 bayonets and sabres and 28 guns.* The 
Afghans never stormed Sherpur, whilst the citadel of Samarkand was 
subjected to incessant and fierce attacks. The English never made aiiv 
sorties at all; the Russian garrison of the Samarkand citadel availed itself 
of every favourable opportunity and issued forth from its entrenchments 
and thence our loss amounted during the siege to 48 killed and 171 wound- 
ed, total 219. The English lost at Sherpur 89 men, including 7 killed. 
In a word, the strong garrison of Sherpur confined itself to a strictly 
passive defence. 

We have grounds for the belief that the English commanders were 
very uneasy as to the fate of Sherpur. The signal lit at 6 a. m. on the 
morning of the 11th (23rd) December so upset the English generals that 
their uneasiness at times almost amounted to frenzy. As we have seen, 
the Afghans did not really desire to storm the position, and yet the English 
made preparations for a desperate defence. They inopportunelv and in a 
perfectly useless manner exploded mines, from which cause twu of their 


* Of these j 2i were 
less. — Author, 


•ans, but amongst them 20 were use- 
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At lengthy when the Afghans had witlulrawn to a hecoiisiug Jisiaiu*i*. 
the English resolved to occupy the villages which lay on General Charles 
(jougli^s^- line of advance. 

Thus the affair of the llth {23rd) December terminated, and yet 
the English shouted that they had gained a brilliant victory over 
the Afghans. 

We, however, do not regard the matter at all in that light. 

The fact was, Miihammad-Jaii clearly perceived that without artillery 
it. was quite impossible for him to take the strong position of the Eng- 
lish at Sherpur. He hoped that by a prolonged bloc'kade Im would compel 
them to retire on Jalalabad or else sarrenJer to him. He reckoned 
principally on the Ghilzais, who had displayed hostility against the ati- 
vanced detachment of the Peshawar column • but when be saw that this 
hope would not be realised, he recognised that it would be useless to saeri- 
iiee meiPs lives in throwing them at Sherpur, and so he engaged himself 
in the orderly withdrawal of the bulk of his forces from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kabul. Of the approach of the advanced portion of the 
Peshawar column he knew better than General Roberts, and he therefore 
hastened to carry out his skilfully-considered plan of retreat. In order 
to effect this he made a false attack on the English fortified post, and, 
since the Kohistan line of retirement lay towards the north, in a 
direction opposite to that of the Ghazniites, Maidanis, and Logaris, he 
imposed on the first the task of taking off the attention of the English 
from the retirement in the other direction of the bulk of his forces. 

The English again let slip a favourable opportunity of inflicting a se- 
rious defeat on a portion of Muhammad- Jau^s army, and so they enabled 
this clever Afghan General to carry out one of the most difficult and 
complex of military manoeuvres — the orderly retreat of an army without 
loss. We may remark here that our conclusions are supported by the 
revelations of the English themselves. 

The English only quitted Sherpur when the Afghiins had quite dis- 
appeared from the neighbourhood of Kabul. In what, then, was com- 
prised their victory ? 

They were in a state of ecstasy at having at length been freed from a 
himiliathig position. This joy we can understand, but their operations 
are scarcely deserving of praise; on the other hand, Muliammad-Jan^s 
svhoie line of conduct merits it to the full. 

A Lahore telegram to the Daily Netvs, dated 17th (29th) Decem- 
ber, meution<*d that the Afghan forces which attacked Sherpur number- 
ed 0,000 men. 

* \Ye would remind our readers tliat General Charles Gough lield a brigade command 
in the Peshawar column under General Bright, whilst his brother General Hugh Gough held 
a similar General Roberts’s force. — Author* 
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l}uriBg loss amounted to 5 killed and S3 

wounded. 

We will here add some obseiwaiious regarding the state of General 
Robertses force during the siege— observations that will not be without use 
in enabling our readers to understand the whole character o£ that force. 

9._Obseevations regarding the state of General Robertses Force 

DURING THE SeIGE OF ShERPUR. 

We have already said that by the middle of November the Commis- 
sariat Depatment of the Kabul Field 
Force reported that it had collected in 
Sberpiu* supplies for five months. When, therefore, Muhammad- Jan 
invested Sherpur, the English public, who were alarmed as to the fate of 
General Robertses force, were greatly comforted on being told that the 
troops bad an abundant supply of provisions. Great, therefore, was the 
amazement of the same public when, in the beginning of December, the 
London correspondent of the Neue Freie Fresse, who received his inform- 
ation from a trustworthy source and one very partial to the English, 
announced that General Robertses force had provisions, not for five months, 
but only for three. It is very possible, however, that both statements 
may have been correct, for there is reason to suppose that a portion of 
the provisions stored by the English in the Bala-Hissar fell into the 
bands of the Afghans. 

The Commissariat Department itself admitted that the amount of 

forage it had in store not only did 
not suffice for all the horses and trans- 
port animals with the force,- but that it would not meet the require- 
ments of the cavalry and artillery horses alone. The forage stored repre- 
sented from -J-th to yV^h the total quantity needed for five months. 

We have already said that on account of the extreme insufficiency of 

forage, General Roberts decided on cur- 
Traiisport. tailing the already very weak trans- 

port-train of his force, and hence his troops were deprived of any 
sort of mobility. In the beginning of December, the Times made the 
remark that ^Hhe whole difficulty of the question might be summed up 
in one word — iransporiF 

[Here follows a further extract from the paper named, which goes to prove how 
difficult the question of transport at Kabul had become.] 

In one of the preceding chapters we said that the Anglo-Indian 

Government had turned to Persia for 
W arm clothing. help in obtaining sheep-skin coats 

teens). We know nothing about the celerity with which these were 
supplied, but we think they could not have reached General Roberts 


Forage. 
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liefore the siege o£ Sherpuv, because his troops during that time suffered 
from the cold. Private charity^ to which an appeal had been made, could 
not do much in the way of assistance, as there were not enough pack- 
animals. One despatch had informed ns that in the autumn the Momands 
liad seized a transport-train laden with warm clothing. It was also 
reported from Kabul that the cold winter, with heavy snow-storms, 
which had set in, had proved how insufficient was the clothing of the 
Native soldiery in the ranks of the Indian army, and that therefore lung 
diseases had very much increased amongst them, 

[Here is given an extract from the Tloiieer, which proves how pressing was the 
want of warm clothing with General Eoberts's force.] 

It has been seen that when the English occupied Siierpur they found 

there large stores of fire-wood which 
had been laid in by the Afghans for 
winter use. We know also that the investment of Sherpiir had obliged 
the English to cut down several of the orchards which lay around 
the fortified camp, and the wood thus procured was used partly in the 
laving down of abatis and partly for fiicl. Prior to this, too, a good 
deal of the timber obtained from the demolition of the biiildii^gs of the 
Bala-Hissar had been removed to Sherpiir. 

It would seem, therefore, that in the matter of firewood, General 
Robertses force had been sufficiently secured, and yet one of the commu- 
nications received from Kabul tells us that this force w^as in want of fuel* 
This strange circumstance can only be explained by the fact that, during 
the nine days^ investment of Sherpur, General Robertses troops, being 
obliged to remain on all occasions outside their barracks, and being without 
warm clothing, lit continual bonfires in order to keep themselves warm, 
and so reduced the stores of wood,"^ 

In the Bkla-Hissar there had been collected considerable supplies of 

powder, gun charges, and cartridg'es ; 

War stores. General Roberts had noo troubled 

himself about the removal of all this war materiel to Sherpur, and had not 
even succeeded in reducing the amount by the beginning of December. 
At the beginning of the investment of Sherpur, General Robertses force 
had 800 rounds per man. The expenditure of cartridges during the nine 
days^ blockade was most wasteful, and therefore it was not surprising 
that the Kabul Field Force, by the end of December, should have been 
in want of the most necessary portion of war materieL 

Insufficiency of warm clothing and heavy duty, such as the Kabul 

Field Force experienced from the end 
Sumtaryoonditiou of the force. November to the middle of De- 


Sanitary condition of the force. 


^ The Times, in its review of the campaifrn, wrote : “ Besides forage, General Roherts*s 
force was iu ilie greatest need of fuel/* — Author* 
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eember 1879^ produced in its ranks disease of all kinds. In a despatch 
dated 8th ('20th) December 1879, General Roberts wrote, three officers 
are ill with srnall»pos, and on account of the cold lung diseases are on the 
increase. In other respects the health of the troops is good."^ In a 
; telegram to the Standard of the same date, it is stated that the sick of 

k the Sherpur garrison comprised 4 per cent. British and 6 per cent, of the 

Natives. If, then, we put the strength of this garrison down at 5,0000 
men, the sick amounted to about 27 0 men. Lung diseases constituted the 
chief disease, and these principally occurred amongst the Native troops ; 
then came dysentery. The sufferings of the troops were increased by the 
severity of the winter. During the night of the 7th (19th) December 
there was a fall of snow at Kabul, and it soon lay thick on the ground. 
On the 13th (25th) December, and consequently the third day after the 
raising of the siege of Sherpur, snow again fell and covered the ground 
- to a depth of 3 inches. 

Here, then, are the general features of the condition of General * 
Roberts's force towards the end of 1879. This condition can scarcely 
be called brilliant. 

In any case the experience of this war does not admit of the right of 
maintaining, as English writers have done and continue to do, with 
the exception of Norman* and others, that the military power of 
England in India is absolutely awe-inspiring, and that the means and 
resources of British India are sufficient not only for the carrying on a 
war with any Asiatic State, but also successfully with an European army, 
should such think of appearing on the frontiers of Afghanistan. 

We have described above the condition of General Roberts's force on 
its release from the humiliating" (as the English themselves expressed 
it) position involved in the investment of Sherpur. We have seen, too, 
that this position was in all respects a grievous one. Although tlie gar- 
rison of Sherpur had sufficient food, it had not a supply of forage suffici- 
ent to last even one month. Transpoi't can scarcely be said to have 
existed. The troops had been supplied with warm clothing, but in in- 
sufficient quantities. Fuel frequently ran short. War stores of all 
kinds were failing, and the sanitary condition of the force was un- 
satisfactory. 

The Anglo-Indian troops were harassed by service in Afghanistan, and 
s- very bad spirit now began to show itself amongst them. They began 
to desert, and towards the end of May there fled from the Kabul garrison 
to Muhammad- Jan, at Ghazni, one Native officer and six who took 

with them their arms and equipment. t 



* probably Sir Henry Norman, — W. E. G. 

t Telegram to the Standard dated 19th (31st) May Author, 
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10.— General Soboleff condemns, Geneeal Robeets's ahkor Opera- 
tions AROUND Kabul, on the, ground that they needlessly 

WEAKENED HIS OWN FoECE AND lElUTATBD THE SURROUNDING 
POPULATION. 

Ie our opinion^ GeEeral Roberts made tbe great mistake of di¥iding 

bis already too small force into two and 
even three separate bodies, and of send-' 
iug General Baker by a circuitous road 
several Eiarcbes from Kabul. We think that this mistake was ocea- 
sioiied by the contempt he had for the Afghans, but a cautious Geaeral 
should not despise any enemy. This mistake was the more unpardonable 
because General Roberts knew that he had to deal with an enemy who^ 
even though he was Asiatic, had been organising his forces for some 
considerable time, and who had, moreover, inflicted on bis troops several 
partial defeats in the Maidan valley. We will not here allude to the 
Afghan successes on the Shutur-Gardan Pass, about which the English 
do not like to speak, but which had, nevertheless, inspirited and given 
assui’ance to the Afghans. Meanwhile, the Kabul Field Force was 
sending out small expeditionary detachments with various objects. 

[Here mention is made of the attack on a company of the 67th Foot by 1,000 
Safisand Togasis as it was conveying a foraging party through the Lughman Talley.] 


General Roberts’s mistake in the dis- 
position of his troops during the fighting 
round Kabul in December 1879. 


[Test resumed.] 

This encounter showed that in the direction of Kohistan all was 
not going on well. News had been received, too, that Yusuf- Khan, at the 
head of his tribe, had resolved to openly enter upon a war with tbe 
English. For this reason General Macpherson^s brigade was temporarily 
stationed at Butkhak. 

The English had proposed to make a reconnaumioe^ on a lage scale, 
into Kohistan, both in order to learn the position of affairs there and to 
explore the mountain passes leading into the country. We may here 
observe tluit there are several roads leading from the valley of the Kabul 
river into that of the Amu-Daria which pass through Kohistan. 

Many of the conquerors of India have made use of these routes. 
Hence a serious expedition into Kohistan would partake of the character 
of a military-political event. But the idea of such an expedition was 
not carried out, because Kohistan was at this time in a very disturbed 
state. 

On the 18th (80th) November a squadron of the 9th Lancers and 
some squadrons of the 5th Panjab Cavalry made a recojinaissavoe towards 
the Koh-i-Daman, where rumour stated that 3,000 Koliistanis had col- 
lected. The party returned without even finding a truce of tlie presence 
of any Afghan force. 
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As to the character of these Koliistanis^ let iis here say a few words 
regarding the relation of these mountaineers towards the English author- 
ities temporarily exercising power at Kabul. 

The obstinate resistance of the Afghan population placed the author- 
ity of the English in a very difficult situation, and compelled the English 
commanders to seek to establish close relations with the representatives 
of the people. Of any hind of serious expedition into the interior of the 
country^ much less of any fresh military triumph, neither General Roberts 
nor any other of the English commanders could even dream. We have 
seen that the expedition into Kohistan, which was sent in the middle of 
December under the command of General Baker, ended in failure, and, 
without having come up with Mir-Batcha, the principal chief in the 
country, was compelled to return to Kabul in the course of a few days. 
An eye-witness says that this expedition returned to Kabul in a 
miserable condition.'*^ 

Let us now turn to the operations of General Baker, who was 
conducting several expeditions to the west and south of Kabul. On the 
27th October (8th November), a detachment, consisting of the 3rd Sikh 
Inhmtry, 5th Panjab Cavalry, and two mountain guns, under General 
Baker, started for the Chahar-Deh Valley, which lies close to Kabul, and 
after surrounding the village of Indik, took away the arms of its 
inhabitants and carried off 50 Afghans as prisoners, the charge against 
them being that they had fought against the English at tlie battle of 
Char-Asiab ; as if any of these Afghans would have fought for the 
English I 

Certain natives who were favourably disposed towards the English 
warned them that at Ghazni and its neighbourhood hostile Afghans 
were collecting and were forming a regular army against them. The 
English military leaders, infatuated by their first successes, at first 
placed no credence in these revelations, but as the rumour regarding the 
collection of large bodies at Ghazni was repeated, General Roberts decided 
to devote serious attention to the statement, and he therefore despatched 
in the direction of Ghazni a fairly large force. 

As the nucleus of the Afghan army, which was forming at Ghazni, 
the three Afghan mountain regiments, which Yakub-Khan had sent 
there soon after the Kabul massacre, may be indicated. As we have 
already seen, these corps were too late to take part in the battle of Char- 
■■ Asiab.. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The next day General Roberts returned to Kabul, but General Baker^s 
detachment remained in the Maidan valley, and was engaged in the 
gradual removal to Kabul of the forage that had just been seized. 

A portion of the inhabitants of the Maidan valley now declared their 
allegiance to the English. Indeed, certain villages received the English 
troops with outward signs of joy, and yet, with the prospect of the near 
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approach of two small Afghan detachments^ ihej displaj^ed a readiness 
to fall on the English headlong. 

There was of course no idea now of can expedition to Ghazni. 

After marching. his column to the Makian valley^ throo.gh .which 
there is a .road '.towards Ghaznij General Baker adFaiieed with extraor-, 
dinary slomuiess. 

On the 8th {^Oth November), his cavalry, which had been sent to 
take possession of several villages that were openly hostile to the English, 
came unexpectedly on some Afghans who had taken up a strong position. 
On being met hy small-arm fire and having no iafatitrj support, the 
English cavalry decided not to attack the Afghans, and so they retired. 

The extreme slowness of General Baker's movements aiicl the op- 
position which he was encountering from the local populace indoeed 
General Roberts to move out on the 10th {*2;hid) November from Kabul. 
The next day he reached Baker's detachment. The state of a tFairs ap- 
peared so serious, that General Roberts determined on attacking the 
Afghans with an entire brigade. But this attack the Afghans did not 
await, and after firing a few shots at long ranges retired to the hills. 

In revenge for this failure, the English gave up to pillage and fire 
the villages in the neighbourhood. 

All these expeditions w^ere really quite useless, so that when General 
Roberts's force at Kabul was attacked and shut up in Sherpiir, and 
when the staff of the Indian army hastened to organise fresh forces, in 
order to despatch reinforcements to Kabul, it was decided to put an end 
to useless fighting with the inhabitants of the Kiiram valley, to con- 
centrate the troops that were scattered about over numerous posts, and 
to bring away those that were foinul to be superfluous. 

Having been delivered from the army of Muhammad-Jan, General 
Roberts resolved to again advance to the attack. Ignoring the fact that 
for aggressive operations he had not suflicient transport, he ordered 
General Baker to march towards Kohistan, and having sought out the 
band of Kohistanis under Mir-Batcha to destroy it. 

Accordingly, General Baker started on the 15th {27th) December at 
the head of 1,200 men and four guus. 

As might have been foreseen, this expedition was of no use to the 
English. The detachment reached Mir-Bateha^s fort, which had been 
abandoned by the Kohistanis, and destroyed its walls j it never fired a 
shot, as it met with no one. 

British India was at this time passing through an uneasy time. 
The power of the English had heen not very ivisely placed on the card. 
Public opinion had assailed General Roberts, whom it blamed for recent 
events. 

Although the English assert that the Char-Asiab affair, in which 
their troops, under the command of Colonel Jenkins, successfully met an 
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Afgliaa attack, was amongst the most brilliant episodes of the whole 
campaign, that the conduct of their troops was above all praise, that they 
displayed exemplary heroism, and so forth, we have grounds for the belief 
that the affair in question can in no way be considered to have been a 
success for the English, since the main object for the accomplishment of 
which Colonel Jenkins’ detachment had been sent out was, on account 
of the Afghan attack, altogether nnattained. Thus, in reality, the 
strategical success was on the side of the Afghans, whilst the tactical 
success remained with the English. 

General Roberts dreaded a fresh attack from the Afghan population 
around Sherpur, and this dread was intensified from the fact that during 
a whole week no news reached him from General Ross’s force. 

The Viceroy telegraphed from Simla on the 17th (29th) April as 
follows : — “ A messenger arrived from Kabul yesterday 16th (28th). He 
states that bands of the Wardak and Logar Afghans attacked General Ross 
on Sunday 12th (24th) April ; that a serious encounter ensued, whereiu 
the Afghans were utterly routed with the loss of 1,2C0 men in killed. 
Our loss is not mentioned. In consequence of this defeat the Lcgaris 
have returned to their homes. The whole country is in a state of com- 
plete anarchy, and the transmission of letters is attended with very great 
difficulty.” 

This information has been shown to be perfectly untrue, and it is 
worthy of surprise that the Viceroy of India should resolve to telegraph 
the tale of any kind of messenger without putting it to the test of proper 
inquiry. 

11, SlIMMAKT 01' THE OPERATIONS OP THE KhAIBAR CoLCMN UNDER GEN- 

ERAL Bright, and criticism on the slow advance op General 
Gough’s Brigade to the relibp op Sherpur. 

The cantonment of Peshawar served as the base for the Peshawar 
column, and the line of its communications extended through Jamrud, 
the Khaibar pass, the town of Jalalabad, and onwards through the Khurd- 
Kabul Pass to the town of Kabul. The entire distance from Peshawar 
to Kabul is 192f miles. The distance between the more important 
points is thus shown : — 

Peshawar cantonment to — 

' Miles.. 

The Village of Jamrud . . ... . . 

„ „ Dakka . . ... . . 33i 

„ Town of JalaUb^d . . . . • • • 41| 

Village of Jagdalak . . . . • • * 

„ Khnrd-K4bul . . . . > . 33| 

,, Town of K4bul - • • • • • * 
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The characteristics of the Kliaibar, Khard-Khoibai% and Klmrd- 
Kabul passes, the reader will find in Appendix II of the present work.* 
Prom this description it is apparent that the Peshawar- Kabul line of 
operations does not of itself present an j insuperable difficulties. The 
highest point in the Kliaibar pass lies at an altitude of S,37d feet abore 
sea-leveL The Khurd-Kabul pass is very insignificant, but its highest 
point lies at an altitude of 6,5 DO feet. The experience of the cam- 
paigns of 1839-4^ and of 1878-79 showed that along these routes are 

rr -L T TTi -k 4 . scattered numerous Afghan races, roh- 

Tnbes along the Kliaibar route. pit- i 

hers by nature, ireedoin-loving and deep' 

haters of the English. This enmity to the English has Been fanned by 
the Mussulman priesthood and upheld by the pkmdering instincts of 
the tribal leaders. It has, moreover, occasioned to the English, in the 
course of their operations in the Kabul valley, such manifold difficulties 
as to place their troops each time in a very difficult position. The 
principal objective of the campaign, the city of Kabul, was put out of 
sight in tbe face of the incessant strife with the neighbouring moun- 
taineers, so that the secondary object of the campaign, the protection 
of the line of operations, became the principal object. The Indian Gov- 
ernment recognising this placed the task of obtaining possession of the 
city of Kabul on the Kuram column, and made it the duty of the 
Peshawar column to keep open the road from Peshawar to Kabul. 

From Peshawar to K4bul by this route is about miles. 

The Peshawar column had scarcely any of the necessary transport. In 
the province of the Panjab, which served as the base of this column, the 
local transport resources had been completely exhausted during the first 
phase of the campaign ; it became necessary, therefore, to seek out the 
required transport in the more distant provinces of India. Especial 
attention was directed to the Bombay Presidency. At Bombay itself 
and at other points of the same Presidency, a large number of oxen and 
ponies were collected, and these were sent to Sukkur, whence some were 
taken off to supplement the transport train of the Southern Column juid 
some went to the Kuram and Peshawar columns. Of course all the 
pack animals which it was possible to find in the Panjab were seized by 
the English, Energetic measures were taken to secure the necessary 
transport for the Peshawar column : the right of the strongest received 
a very wide application and still the object in view was not attained, for 
the Peshawar column remained for a long time without transport. Hence 
arose that surprising delay which attended the commencement of the 
operations of this column. 

But there were other reasons for the delay as w^ell. The several 
Begiments below their proper nu- branches of the service were not up to 
merical strength, strength, for the losses of the past 

^ Not translated,— W. E. G. 
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campaign had not been made good ; moreover, many men were away on 
summer leave, and there were many sick. Towards the close of the first 
phase of the campaign, cholera had been very prevalent in the ranks of the 
Peshawar column, no single portion of which had altogether escaped. 
When the war was over and the troops were once more under proper 
shelter and got sufficient rest, the disease died away. But as soon as the 
fresh campaign opened towards the west and the troops were again sub- 
jected to the conditions of warfare, cholera re-appeared. Thus a letter 
which was inserted in the dated 13th (25th) September, said 

that cholera had broken out amongst the troops stationed at Peshawar, 
and that the 2 9th foot had lost five men in one day. Subsequently 
the disease made its appearance at other places. The Yiceroy tele- 
graphed on the 17th (29th) September :t '^Cholera is epidemic only 
between Rawalpindi and Jamrud, and there have been several eases at 
All Masjid.^^ 

[General Soboleif now gives the several links in the Peshawar line of operations 
and the names of the officers appointed to command at each. 

After informing his Russian readers as to the strength and composition of the 
Peshawar column, he thus writes.] 

[Text resumed.] 

In the description of the movements of the Peshawar column we 

perceive how slowly the various arms 
Slow method of mobilisation on the were mobilised, and how they were 

tions. 

When the mobilisation of a fresh force for service in Afghanistan 
was notified, the several details told off for the Peshawar column were 
in the most pitiable condition. 

In addition to the main store selected for the army at Peshawar, it 
Supply-depots ou the lines of com' Ordered that a whole series of etap^ 

munication. pen along the line of opierations should 

be established, and that at these should be formed store-depol s of the 
second class, 

[General Soboleffnow gives the disposition of the Pesh«Cwar column along the line 
of its advance, and also the several dates on which each point was taken up.] 


[Text resumed.] 

Such, then, were the circumstances when the advanced guard of the 
Peshawar column debouched from the Khaibar pass. 

As soon as trustworthy information had been received of the fate of the 
English Mission at Kabul, the detachment in the Khaibar pass received 
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orders to move on to Dakka, and an intimation that in its place troops 
would be pushed forward from Peshawar. But it was not found pos« 
sible to carry out this arrangement^ and therefore the order was can- 
celled. 

The chiefs of the tribes along this pass and the more influential persons 
among them punctually received subsidies from the English^ and it is 
therefore in no way surprising that the Afridis and other Afghan races 
adjacent to it should have guaranteed the safety of the English 
troops in those portions of the road towards Kabul which had been 
placed under their charge, or that the Shinwaris should display a readiness 
to furnish provisions to the invading column. With regard to the power- 
ful Momand tribe, there was a rumour that a large body of them had left 
Lalpura and had taken up a position at Dakkaj; further, that the ruler 
of Lalpura had raised the Momands and the inhabitants of Bajour against 
the English. From Jalalabad news was received dated thelst (lfltb) 
September, to the efieet that the people were in tumult, and that there 
had appeared in that city from Kabul some persons who were preaching 
a holy war against the infidels. From Gandamak it was reported that 
some Afghmi ti’oops had made their appearaiice there. Meanwhile the 
local officials, who were performing their functions in the name of the 
Amir, had advised the people to preserve order and to render the English 
every assistance in their march on Kabul. 

Thus all the talk and rumour, that the junction of the Kabul and 
Peshawar columns would be opposed by armed bands of Gbilzais 
and other Afghan tribes, were all destitute of foundation. Never- 
theless, the attitude of the people along the line of communications 
was not favourable to the English, but they were restrained, as we make 
bold to think, from any open hostility by the fact that Yakub- Khan was 
still at Kabul, and although, as they knew, had been placed under a 
gnard, their hopes that he would be restored to the position of Amir had 
not yet died away amongst them. 

The meeting of Generals Macpherson and Bright took place on the 

Junction o£ the Kabul Field Force October (7ih November) at Kata- 

and the Peshawar column. Sang. 

This event was of extraordinary importance for the English troops 
at Kabul, who had had no communication with India since the i7th 
(29th) October, 

Communication was finally established through the Lataband pass, 
as this shortened the distance between Peshawar and Kabul by 20 miles. 
Thus the distance between these two points was reduced from 1.92 to 
172 miles. Although the Khurd-Kabul route is in reality more practi- 
cable and more used by caravans and travellers generally, still it was 
not adopted for moral reasons ; the English in fact tried to forget even 
the name of a pass full of terrible associations for them* 
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The position bevond the Surkbab right up to Jagdalak was secured 
by a post held by a detachment o£ the Guides, Snd Gurkhas, and the 
Hazara Mountain Battery, The head-quarters of General Gough's bri- 
gade were at Jagdalak; those of General Bright's division were at 
Gandamak. 

General Maepherson's brigade hastened back to Kabul, where matters 
were becoming complicated, still be was obliged- to halt for some time 
at Butkhak in order to enable the transport with the sick and wounded 
to reach Jagdalak. 

The establishment of direct cornmumeation between Peshawar and 
Kabul was of extraordinary importance to General Roberts's force, for, 
as we have seen, it had been pushed forward for the occupation of Kabul* 
Although in light marching order, and almost without transport of any 
kind, provisions had been procured al viig the line of its march, and 
afterwards at Kabul the troops were greatly in want of war stores, rum, 
tobacco, and other necessaries for a campaign. 

As soon as communication with India had been opened there began 
a movement of transport from and to Kabul. The extreme insufficiency 
of transport resources and the disorganisation of the Transport Depart- 
ment made it impossible to despatch to Kabul all the provisions neces- 
sary for the troops in the required quantities, but it was well that the 
possibility existed at all of despatebing anything. 

The Kabul Field Force required bringing up to strength, it 
had, in the first place, entered on the campaign with its ranks under 
proper strength, and secondly, those ranks had been again thinned by 
losses suffered in engagements with the Afghans and by sickness. 

On the other band, there had accumulated at Kabul such a number 
' ' . , , , , of sick and wounded that it was neces- 

Liu’se number of sick und womiaed. i i -i i i . 

sary that these should be sent to the 
rear, for tbeir presence with the main body uselessly burdened the 
force and deprived it of mobility; tbe frosts, too, whicb had set in, and 
the extremely bad shelter of the troops, were not condueive to the speedy 
recovery of the sick. 

The series of victories gained by the Afghans, convinced General 
General Roberts asks for reinforce- Roberts of the instability of English 
mmts. rule at Kabul and of the weakness of 

his own force. He was therefore obliged to ask for prompt assistance 
from tbe Peshawar column. 

When we described the investment of Sherpur we reviewed in great 
detail the operations of the Peshawar column under the command of 
Major-General Bright. We have seen that the troops of this column, 
wdiose numerical strength was so exaggerated in the official reports of the 
Indian Government, were in reality but few in number; that they were, 
so to speak, chained to their respective posts ; that they had many sick ; 
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that they were badly supplied with provisions, and that their transport 
was quite insufficient. At the most critical period of the campaign, 
when Lieutenant-General Roberts’s force was exposed to destruction by the 
levies under Muhammad-Jan, the Peshawar column, in spite of repeated 
appeals for assistance, with the greatest difficulty managed to detach 
a weak brigade, and this without any baggage and only six days supply 
of provisions, moved on Kabul with striking tardiness. 

Meanwhile, troops were on the march throughout the entire line, 
which extended from Peshdwar to Jagdaluk. Their movements w^re 
hastened as far as the state of the transport allowed of this being 
done. 

[Here the dates are given of the arrival at different points of various details.] 

[Text resumed.] 

Tbe news conveyed in a despatch from General Roberts, dated 8th* 
(•2t tn) December, that 16 mule-londs of bread had reached Lataband 
without opposition, gave the English real consolation. 

On the 11th (aSrd) Decemher, Colonel Norman’s detachment at 
Jagdalak was attacked by GMlzais, said to number 3,000 men, who were 
driven off. 

General Gough was still moving on, though slowly, and he effected 
a inaction with General Roberts’s force at Kabul on the 12th (24th) 
December, and on this date tbe garrison of Sherpur was very happily 
extricated from a critical situation. 

But the people in rear of General Gough’s brigade were not keeping 
quiet, for, on tbe very date of his arrival at Kabul, the Ghilzais attacked 
the English detachment on the Jagdalak Kotal and were^ repulsed, 
Major 'fucker being wounded and a private killed on the occasion. 

From this condensed outline of the operations of the different por- 
tions of General Bright’s division, operations on which the safety of 
General Roberts’s force depended, and on the fighting capacity of which 
the English so reckoned, we see that it was not on a war footing, as it 
should have been, for it was not only without transport, which alone 
conld enable it to move with rapidity to any threatened point, but it was 
not even furnished with a sufficient quantity of provisions. 

In order to supplement our description of the operations of the 
Peshawar column between the 2nd and 12th (14th and 24th) December, 
we must observe that when telegraphic communication with Kabul had 
been interrupted, the English used the heliograph with great success. 
Still, during the period of the Sherpur investment, there were several 
cloudy days, and since the Mome pattern of heliograph can only be used 

^ We know that this date was, for the English, one of the most anxious during the 
whole of the campaign, as no one could say how the direct attack undertaken by Muham- 
mad- Jan in consequence of the flight of the English into Sherpur, would end.— 'Aittlwr, 
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in sun-light. General Roberts was at times completely deprived of all 
means of communication. Under such circumstances, an instrument of 
the French pattern would be very useful, as it can be worked in cloudy 
weather and also at night. 

Before they moved their troops, a real question for the English was. 
Attitude of the tribes along the what would be the attitude of the 
Kbaihar line. tribes of the Khaibar and of the Mo- 

mands towards them ? 

The inhabitants of the Khaibar mountains had been completely 
ruined by the late war ; a considerable number of their dwelling-places 
had been thrown down or burnt by detachments of Anglo-Indian troops, 
who had often visited their villages during the frequent mountain expe- 
ditions. 

One of the letters sent from Calcutta says on this subject that it 
would be difficult to bribe the Ghilzais .to remain quiet, as the Afridis 
had been bribed, and the latter had been very skilfully bought ; but even 
could the Momands be thus bought, it would be difficult to reckon on 
their line of conduct afterwards. 

The English were very desirous of securing either the services or the 
neutrality of certain popular leaders, who would not, however, be bought 
over. We have already named Muhammad- Jan, and with him we shall 
meet again. Asmat-Uilah, too, is deserving of special attention. He 
was dissatisfied and had a grievance because the English, in disregard 
of his former services, had deserted him as soon as they thought him of 
no further use, and then they had again entered into formal negotiations 
with him. 

Towards the close of October there were distur!)ances along the 
Khaibar line. The character of these disturbances has not been the- 
roughly explained to us, and the English papers are scrupulously silent 
about them. On the 21st October (2nd November) there appeared in 
the Standard a statement to the effect that ^Hhere are certain indi- 
cations that in the Khaibar order has been established.^-^ In a report 
sent from Lahore to the Daily News dated the 2nd (14th) November, 
it was mentioned that news had been received from Gandamak that 
Muhammad- Jan, at the head of fresh forces, was threatening the Khai- 
bar pass. 

From this fact, as testified to by eye-witnesses, we cannot but come 
to tbe conclusion that the English posts along a most important line of 
communications were very badly furnished with supplies. 

The English could in no way succeed in securing order on the entire 
line of communications between Kabul and Peshawar, In the Khaibar 
pass, thanks to the large subsidies paid to the Afridis, the position of 
affairs was very bearable, but, in the portion of the line between Jalal- 
abad and Jagdalak, the local population made constant raids^ Such a 

H 1 
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circumstance could not but have a very imfavoiirable influence on the 
general position of affairs in Northern Afghanistan^ and especially oil 
the posts all along the line. The troops received almost all their sup- 
plies from Peshawar, for the garrison of Jalalabad alone benefited from 
the proximity of the rich province of Basud* In order to facilitate the 
receipt of supplies from this province, a bridge was thrown over the 
Kabul river near Jalalabad. 

The inhabitants of tlje country saw plainly the aiixietj and confusioii 
that reigned amongst the several details of this column, and took 
advantage of them accordingly. In order to furnish General Goiigh^s 
brigade with food, some hastily-eolleeted transport was moved 
forward under escort of 500 men and two guns commanded by 
Colonel Norman. On the march to the Peizran-Kotal, Colonel Norman 
had to make his way through bodies of Afghans Who had occupied 
the surrounding heights; and to scatter them, he had to bring his 
guns into play. At the Peizran-Kotal a very lively skirmish took 
place. Major Tucker, wishing to clear the road of Ghilzais, took pos- 
session of some low hills opposite the Kotal, but he was driven from 
them' by a strong body of Ghilzais. Prom the Peizran-Kotal to Jagdalak, 
which Colonel Norman reached on the 7th (i9th) December, the detach- 
ment was the whole way harassed by armed Ghilzais, and would, in all 
probability, have been destroyed if a flying column under Major Eoberts 
had not been sent to meet it from J agdalak. 

We have said that in front of General Gough^s brigade the people 
had resolved to show opposition to the English with arms in their hands, 
and. as we have seen, they had already made several attacks even on the 
line of communications between Jagdalak and Jalalabad. These were 
the Ghilzais. Now it was of the greatest importance to the English 
that order should be preserved among the powerful Momand tribe. The 
Momands, who were devoted to Yakub- Khan, remained quiet so long as 
their favourite (Yakub-Khan^s mother is of their tribe) was Amir, but the 
moment he was sent as a prisoner to India, this powerful Afghan tribe 
began to prepare for open war with the destroyers of their Suzerain's 
rights. 

Of the march of the several portions of this column to the relief 

state of the Peshawar line of com- of the Sherpur garrison we have only 
muiiicatioiis. very scanty and withal very conflict- 

ing information. In spite of the energy which the commanders of this 
relieving force might display, assistance could not be afforded by it at 
tlie time at which it was most needed. In fact, all the energy of the 
several commanders seemed of no effect in the face of the truly pitiable 
condition in which the troops along the line between Jamrud and Kabul 
w^ere situated. Complete destitution as regards transport, insufficiency 
of provisions, and other causes placed the troops of the Peshawar column 
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in a strictly defensive attitude. We should bear in mind that from 
Jagdalak^ through the Lataband pass, to Kabul is about 40 mileS;, and that 
from Jalalabad to Jagdalak 51 miles. There is no reason to doubt but 
that, had the several posts at Jagdalak, Gandaraak, and Jalalabad been 
able to advance, General Roberts would have received his first reinforcement 
oh the third or fourth day, whereas it did not reach him till the tenth. 

Of course this very much depended on the generals in command, who 
did not display the proper amount of decision on the occasion , 

The Times, in one of its leading articles, expressed its dissatisfaction 
at the terrible condition of the transport train of the Peshawar column, 

f Here is given an extract from the article in question.] 


[Text resumed.] 

The first intelligence we have of the march of the Peshawar column 
towards Kabul is contained in a Reuter^s telegram, dated Calcutta, 3rd 
( 1 5th) December, in which we are told that General Gough at Gaudainnk 
and General Arbuthnot at JalaMbad have received orders to advance on 
Kabul. Communication is not interrupted, but there is fear that agita- 
tion will spread amongst the tribes/^ 

[General Soboleif, after quoting, from various English sources, the reasons for the 
slow rate of progress of the Peshawar column towards Kabul, thus writes.] 


[Text resumed.] 

The news that General Gough, who had troops that were considered 
of sufficient luimericarstrength for an advance on Kabul, was acting oii 
the defensive, produced a depressing effect in military circles in India. 
Further reinforcements were at once sent from Peshawar to Dakka, 
Jalalabad, and the posts ahead. Complete panic had seized the English, 
and therefore it was difficult to expect order. Telegraphic eommunicatiou 
was interrupted near Jagdalak, and so the heliograph had to be utilised. 
One of the stations of this useful instrument was established on the 
Lataband pass (8,000), and from it both Kabul and the Jalalabad plain 
are visible. • 

[General Soboleff here quotes various telegrams in support of bis allegation regard- 
ing the confused nature of the statements made as to the militar^^ preparedness of the 
Peshawar column.] 

[Text resumed,] ' 

We cannot but invite the serious attention of our readers to the help- 
less condition of the Peshawar column and to the thorough chaos in 
the Commissariat Department. This circumstance very clearly depicts 
the character of the military administration iu India. In any case, the 
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fact mnst be noted in examining the qaestion as to tlie relative military 
strength of the several powers of Asia. 

[After giving two more extracts in support of his charges. General Soholeff goes 

OB.] 

[Text resumed.} 

Thus in the Peshawar column there was really a condition of absolute 
disorder^ and all that the Staff of the Indian army had written, as to the 
state of the Peshawar column at any rate, and of its supplies, was not 
vrorth the paper on 'which it was recorded. 

General Bright on the 6th {18th) December reported to the Viceroy 
that, according to intelligence which he had received from (Tandamak, all 
was going on well there, and that, in case General Gough^s brigade 
might not be able to push on, he himself intended, as soon as all the 
arrangements for securing the road to Peshawar were completed, to 
advance with his division, numbering 8,000 men, towards Kabul. 

This report may be reckoned amongst the imniber of those which 
were quite meaningless, being sent only to quiet, and to a certain extent 
console, the English public, and also to show the natives of India that 
the troops of the Peshawar column constituted a veritable fighting force. 
"We have seen, however, how effectually this same force was chained 
to the places whereat it was posted. 

Having received, with the greatest difficulty, the necessary reinforce- 
ment, General Gough had now, at Jagdalak, a brigade numbering 3,718 
men 3^ of these 1,24*2 were Europeans, and 12 guns. 

General Gough at length decided to leave Jagdalak, and, in order to 
secure his line of communications, he left at Peizran 800 men, at the 
Jagdalak-Kotal 300 men, and at Fort Jagdalak 700 men. 

On the lith (23rd) December 1879, General Robertses force was re- 
lieved of the presence of tbe Afghan levies. On the 12th (24th) Decem- 
ber, the advance portions of the Peshawar column reached Kabul somehow 
or another. The line of comraunicutions by Kabul, Gandaraak, Jalalabad, 
and the Khaibar had been attacked by Gliilzais and other Afghan tribes. 
An Afghan levy, led by the brave Muhammad- Jan, had only left the neigh- 
bourhood of Kabul in order to collect fresh forces for the repetition of 
the attack. The population was in an extremely excited state, whilst 
the English troops were harassed by incredible difficulties. In English 
circles in India there was great alarm, and the English Government 
itself had at length come to the knowledge that to fight with Afghans 
was not so easy as it had supposed. We have seen that Brigadier- 
General Gough reached Kabul on the 12th (24th) December, the day 
after Muhammad- Jan^s levies had withdrawn from the neighbourhood, 

♦ General SobolefE gives the details. — Tr&ns, 
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The Commissariat Department In notice raCilS wnicn give groiiuas loi utie 
Afghanistan. doubt that we have expressed, and we 

may further remark that a careful study of the events of both periods 
of the campaign lead us to the knowledge that the military organisation 
of the Indian army, and especially of its Commissariat Department, are 
far from being distinguished for those high qualities which alone could 
guarantee the English any solid military success. 

The pitiable condition of the Medical Department on the Peshawar 

state of the Medical Department on line of communications, which was 
the Peshawar line of communications. brought to light only through the 

casual communication of a correspondent, excited just displeasure 
amongst the English, and appeals were made in the .Anglo-Indian papers 
for the exercise of private charity to remedy the evils that had been 
exposed. 

After accomplishing its task of opening up communication with Kabul, 
Major-General Bright^s column went into winter quarters, but as its 
details bad been dispersed over the line of communications, its designa- 
tion had to be changed: it thus became the 2nd Bivisiovt of the Kabul 
Field Force^ and it was placed under the orders of General Roberts, who 
received the rank of Lieutenant-General and the title of Commanding in 
Eastern Afgkdnisfm^ with authority that extended from Kabul to 
Jamrud. 

Relying as we are solely on English sources of information, we cannot 
gainsay the fact that on General Bright^s Division a proper amount of 
attention was not bestowed by the Head- Quarter Staff of the Indian 
army, and we caniot omit to note one feature which we have met with 
in Englishmen with surprise, and it is their extreme carelesmess. It may 
be that this fault arises from their excessive self^eonjlrlence. 

One of these two issues was involved : either thorough incompetence 
on the part of the military chiefs, or disorganisation bordering on demora- 
lisation, 12,000 men and 30 guns, furnished, according to the Viceroy^s 
statement, with two months^ provisions, could not effect that which 
troops should always be able to do, on whom has been laid one of 
the most sacred and at the same time one of the most important of 
military obligations, the relief of their own comrades. We see that 
General Roberts, who, after several serious defeats inflicted on him by 
the Afghans, bad, on the 2iid (14th) December, shut himself up in Sher- 
pur, received his first and only succour, consisting of but 1,500 men, on 
the 12th (24th) of the same month, after the lapse of 10 dags. 

Official telegrams inform us that the sanitary condition of General 
Bright^'s Division was excellent. We positively refuse to believe this 
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assertion. We do not know wbat steps were taken hj tlie several com- 
manders to provide against a severe winter, but we imagine that, W'here 
troops are not even furnished wuth suSieient supplies, they are not likely 
to be provided with warm clothing, and so their health could scarcely be 
in that splendid condition in which it was represented to be, more 
especially when we bear in mind that Native soldiers do not readily 
withstand the effects of a rigorous climate. 

We have seen that the state of the Peshawar column cannot be called 
brilliant. 

The complete disorganisation of the Transport Department, the more 
than defective condition of the Medical Department, the insufficiency of 
provisions and of other first essentials of an army, the dread of the local 
population, the system of bribes, &e., all these are evident signs of the 
bad condition of the Peshawar column, and afford but another indication 
that there is still much to be done if the question of the military power 
of the English in India is to be solved in a way that shall be favourable 
to tbemselves. In the pi^esent campaign, wdiieh was occasioned by a 
gross insult hurled by a weak Asiatic people in the face of the entire 
English nation, the Indian Government, washing to wipe out this insult 
by the sword, and fearing for its prestige throughout the continent of 
India, put forth all its moral and material strength and sent a powerful 
army into Afghanistan ; but, nevertheless, it was unable, even after the 
capture of the capital of the Afghans, to instil in the minds of a weak 
people the feeling either of dread or of respect. 

Although Muhammad-Jan had moved off to the south-w’est of Kabul, 
and the Kohistauis had retired towards the north, and the English had 
apparently successfully emerged from the struggle, the population along 
the line of communications, from Kabul to JalalabM and Jamnid, had 
not only not quieted down but were more and more disposed to be hostile 
to the English. At the head of these hostile bands was the energetic 
Asmat-Ullah, who was making every endeavour to get possession of the 
fort of Jagdalak and to cut off all communication between Kabul and 
Jalalabad. 

The English energetically busied themselves about the re-ereetion of 
the broken telegraph line, and so bv the 29th December (10th January) 
communication with Peshawar was re-established. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the wires were again cut in many places, and new’-s was not received 
from Calcutta for several days. Communication was once more opeimd, 
but on the 20th January (1st Eebruary)-, the wire was again cut at 
Dakka, In a few days it was restored. 

We have no precise information regarding the organisation of the 
telegraph service of the Anglo-Indian Army of Operation, but we enn 
state that this service was carried on remarkably well under the most un- 
favourable circumstances. 
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Asmat-Ullah and four others, who were the chief leaders of the people^ 
would not listen to any proposals for peace. Meanwhile, there came the 
news from Jalalabad that the Sbinwaris and a portion of the Momands 


had again assumed a threatening attitude. This news was unfavourable 


in the highest degree, as, at this very time, a large number of baggage 
animals were on the move between Peshav^ar and Jalalabad. 

Towards the end of March 1 880 , the population in the neighbour- 
hood of Kabul was disturbed by various alarming rumours which came 
from the other side of the Hindu- Kush, where Abdul-Eahman had firmly 
consolidated his power. The English did not yet know whether this 
famous Barahzai was disposed to enter into an agreement with them, or 
whether he would appear as a fresh representative of the powerful popular 
party that was opposed to them. 

Let us now ton our attention to the circumstances through which it 
became known how this Sirdar had quitted Russian territory in order to 
take an active part in the Anglo- Afghan struggle. 

The Afghan leaders awaited the termination of the negotiations 
between the English and Abdul-Rahman, and they, therefore, did not 
engage in military operations on an extensive scale. Nevertheless, small 
bodies of Afghans had skirmishes with the English troops** 



[The nest three pagjes General SobolefE devotes to narrating the locality and cha- 
raoter of the several skirmishes.] 


12, — The Kuram ahu Peshawar Lines of Operation towards Kabul, 

NORTHWARDS TOWARDS THE AMU-DaRIA, AND WESTWARDS TO- 
WARDS GhAZNI AND KaNDAH A E,.v/ 


The lines of operations of the Kuram and Peshawar led to Kabul, 
whence there are two main routes : one to the north, across the tlindu- 
Kush, to the valley of the Amu- Daria, the other to the south-west, to 
Ghazni and Kandahar, 

Although the first of these comes out into the valley of the Amu- 
" Daria, the principal river of Central Asia, it has en route to cross the 
highest mountain range in this part of Asia, and in a topographical 
sense cannot be regarded as a practicable route for the advance of armed 
forces however considerable. A body of troops having crossed over from 
the Kabul valley to that of the Amu- Daria, might, even in the face of 
slight obstacles, easily find itself in a dangerous position, but should the 
obstacles prove of a more formidable kind, the same force would be cut off 
from its line of communications and be destroyed. It should be observed 
that such a body would, for seven or even eight months, he altogether dis- 
connected with Kabul, for, during the winter months, the passes of the 


Any inhabitants of the country found with arms in their hands were in their turn 
attacked by the English detachmenrs sent to collect the taxes. — Author^ 
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Hindu-Kusli are blocked with snow and almost all communication over 
them comes to an end. Thus from the side of the Hindu-Kush the ad- 
vance of an enemy cannot constitute a serious danger. 

13. — Operations op the Southeiin Column under the command op 
Lieutenant-General Donald Stewart. 

During the entire period of the autumn and winter of 1878^ the oper- 
ations of this column partook of the character of those of a moveable 
^%\diioiQ%{eolomed^amnce). 

If the reader will take a glance at the map of Southern Asia, he will 
see that the direction of the line of operations of the Southern column of 
the Anglo-Indian army has an extraordinarily important strategical 
significance, incomparably greater than that of either the Peshawar or 
Kuram columns. The line from the lower Indus to Kandahar and 
onwards to Herat is incoatestably of the greatest strategical importance. 

Shikarpur served as the base of the Southern Column. Close to this 
town, at Sukkur, the English constructed a temporary bridge across 
the Indus. . , 

The line of operations of the same column extended towards Q-uettaand 
on to Kandahar. Prom Shikarpur to Quetta the distance is ^08| miles; 
of these 90 miles lie through the Bolan Pass. Prom Quetta to Kanda- 
har the distance is 147^ miles. Consequently the length of the line I 

of operations under General Stewart covered, towards the close of Aug- 
ust 1879, a distance of 356 miles. 

Although this route does not present throughout insurmountable 
obstacles, there are over portions of it considerable difficulties. In the 
first place, it crosses a low-lying waste which, during the rainy and flood 
seasons, is inundated, from Dadur it leads for a distance of 90 miles 
through the Bolan Pass, wherein are met with considerable obstacles to 
transport, especially if that be camel. Beyond this the route crosses the 
Khojak, Gwai, and other passes, which lie at a height of more than 7,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Beyond these passes begins a road that 
is fit for the passage of all three arms of the service. 

Kandahar served as an intermediate base for General Stewart in the 
operations entrusted to him in the direction of Herat or Ghazni : and the 
problem he had to solve was the storage on this base of all kinds of pro- 
visions necessary for an entire division for at least half a year. The solu- 
tion of such a question, with the bind of transport placed at General 
Stewart^s disposal, could not be fulfilled. It was therefore decided to 
begin the construction of a railroad from the Indus towards Kandahar. 

In Lord Lytton^s despatch showing what forces were available to take ,, 

part in a fresh campaign, no mention whatever is made of the Southern 


Column, and this.fact is very intelligible, because, when the despatch was 
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written, the said column was so weak nuniericallv tliat= it could he hardly 
said to exist. It was, moreover, far removed from its base and cut off 
from all reinforcements. The question, therefore, of its rapid advance 
could not be taken into the consideration of the primaiy strategical dis- 
positions. 

We know, however, from private accounts that General Stewart wag 
ordered to hold on to Kandahar and to recall all tin)ops which were on 
the march from Southern Afghanistan. 

The character of the military operations of the Soiiibeni Column, to 
be carried out under Lieutenant-General Stewart, now received the serioiig 
and full attention of the Head-Quarter Staff of the Indian army. 

On the day of the massacre of the members of the Cavagiiari Mis- 
sion at Kabul, the rear-guard of the Southern Column, of a strength of 
2,000 men, was to evacuate Kandahar and to retire into the Pishin valley 
which had been ceded to the English by the Treaty of Gandamak, The 
retirement had begun, but the opening of a fresh campaign put a stop to 
it. Lieutenant-General Stewart received orders to hold on to Kandahar 
and to recall all the troops which had left it. Accordingly, a brigade 
under General Hughes soon re-oceupied the city. A detachment, which 
could furnish a considerable reinforcement to the Kandahar garrison^ 
was stationed in the Pishin valley, whilst the following troops — 2nd 
Biluchis, 2nd Punjab Cavalry, and one battery of artillery — were posted 
at Chaman,*^ near the Khojak Pass, 

The Head-Quarter Staff of the Indian army calculated that, by the 
29th August (10th September), 4,000 men rould be concentrated at 
Kandahar, and that a portion of these could be immediately moved to- 
wards Khelat-i-Ghilzai. 

Of the preparatory operations of this column we know very little. 
In the scantiness of information regarding them many were inclined to 
see a simple indifference to events which had not so lively an interest as 
was excited by the operations of General Robertses fox’ce, but we cannot 
accept this view. It seems to us that the Head-Quarter Staff of the 
Indian army took especial care to screen, as far as possible, the real 
character of the operations of the Southern Column. In the preceding 
chapter we have seen that the main object of this column consisted in a 
campaign against Herat, and the authorities in India imagined that six 
months would suffice to prepare everything that would be required for 
the attainment of this object. 

As soon as the fresh campaign opened, the Governor of Bombay was 
requested to organise a transport- train and to eolleot sup]:)lies for General 
Stewart^s column. The Governor accordingly adopted energetic mea- 
sures to carry out this request and made every arrangement on his part, 

* See Map of Afghdmstau^ compiled from all available sources in the Quarter- Master- 
GeueraVs Office, Shnla, 1S71. — Atdhor, * 
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so that the provinces under his administratiou should furnish the Com- 
missariat Department with the largest possible number of mules, horses, 
ponies, and camels required for the transport- train of the Southern 
Column. In the campaign of 1878-79 camels constituted the chief and, 
indeed, almost the sole means of transport, but, for the purposes of the 
campaign that was about to open, camels had to be looked foi fai and 
wide. Arrangements were also made in Bombay for a considerable sup- 
ply of two-wheeled carts. This transport and war stores of every kind 
were shipped in large quantities on board vessels in Bombay and de- 
spatched to Karachi,* whence they were conveyed by rail to Haidarabad 
and then by boats to Sukkur on Ibe Indus. From here everything ad 
to be carried along tbe road leading through the Bolau Pass to Kan- 
dahar. 

The harvest of 1879 was a very good one throughout Southern Af- 
ghanistan. A communication, dated S’.mla, 10th (22nd) September, 
reached London to the effect that, on account of the abundant harvest 
in Southern Afghanistan, it would only he necessary to transport from 
India for the use of the troops a small quantity of grain. The harvest 
was, indeed, so plentiful that not only were the people about Kandahar 
able to furnish the English with an abundance of supplies, but offers of 
such eame in from Khelat-i-Ghilzai and other distant points. These 
favourable circumstances permitted the English to reduce the size of 
their transport-train and enabled them to considerably lessen the drain 
on the stove-dep&ts along the base extending to Kandahar. 

Whilst the Governor of Bombay was completing all his projected 
measures, the Indian Government urged General Stewart to undertake 
some kind of military expedition in order to indicate the presence of 
British troops in Southern Afghanistan. From a communication dated 
Simla, 6th (18th) September, we know that, in spiie of the Amir’s pro- 
test, the Indian Government directed General Stewart to send a detach- 
ment to Ghazni “ for the preservation of order there but the carrying 
out of such an order was not so easy as the authorities in India ima- 
gined. General Stewart, therefore, determined to confine all his opera- 
tions until the spring to the occupation of the fort of Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
and for this purpose he ordered General Hughes to move from Kandahar 
with a detachment, consisting of three infantry regiments, one cavalry, 
and five guns. 

Tahir-Khdn, the Governor of Kheh'it-i-Ghilzai, on hearing of the 
march of these troops, sent a letter to Colonel St. John, Political Agent 
at Kandahar, in which he expressed his satisfaction at the near approach 
of British troops and promised to furnish them with the necessary 
supplies. 

* See letter from Simla to tlie Times, dated 21st October (2nd November) Author. 
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General Hughes^ detachment reached Khelat-i-Ghilzai safely on the 
17th (:^9th) September, Provisions appeared to be plentiful all along the 
road. The country was quiet and the attitude of the inhabitants towards 
the English troops was friendly. Caravans passed between Khelat-i- 
Ghilzai and Kandahar without hindrance. The Governor gave up the 
citadel to the English troops and they speedily settled down in the 
houses vacated by the local militia. 

After leaving two companies of the 59th Foot, four companies of the 
Snd Beluehis^ one squadron of Cavalry, and two guns at Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
General Hughes moved on with the rest of his detachment. But when 
he had advanced 14 miles, one march, he halted, owing to there 
being a dearth of supplies in his froni/^ so said Reuter's telegram. 

By the occupation of Khelat-i-Ghilzai, Kandahar was secured on the 
side of Ghazni, where, as circumstances soon showed, would be centred all 
the organised opposition to the English, and where an Afghan army was 
being formed, at the head of which would be the two talented leaders. 
General Muhammad- Jan and the Mullah Mushk-i-Alam. 

To have carried out further movements would have been imprudent, 
and therefore General Stewart resolved to remain quietly where he was 
during the autumn and winter, without undertaking any kind of 
expedition, and to prepare for solid success daring a spring campaign. 
This decision was in complete accord with the general position of affairs. 
General Stewart had not sufficient transport or troops to enable him to 
move those he had from the points which he already occupied without 
risk, and his reserves had not yet reached him. 

He decided, after having occupied Kbelat-i-Ghilzai as an advanced 
post, to gradually stock Kandahar with provisions, to improve the roads 
on his line of communications, and to concentrate his forces. To these 
points all the energy of General Stewart's column was confined during 
the autumn and winter, and during that period nothing special occurred 
which could interfere with these prep araloty operations. 

Meanwhile, the excitement which had taken hold of the Kabul and 
Ghazni districts, had passed, though in a subdued form, to Southern 
Afghanistan. The sole military event, which can be described as a mili- 
tary operation, in this part of Afghanistan, was the Shajui aSair. On 
the 12th (24th) October, General Hughes's detachment had an encounter 
with the Afg at Shajui, near Khelat-i-Ghilzai. In the Viceroy's 
official despatch this skirmish is thus described. 

[Here follows the quotation from the official document indicated.] 

This affair quieted once for all the whole of Southern Afghanistan, and 
enabled General Stewart to devote his entire attention to the preparations 
for a spring campaign. To this end his exertions were above all directed 
towards the construction of a transport-train. General Stewart, who had 
had, in the course of the first phase of the campaign, the widest experience 
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of camel transport, and who was, therefore, aware of the complete impos- 
sibility of basing any ideas of future success exelnsivelj on this kind of 
carriage, pressed upon the Indian Government the necessity of connect- 
ing Kandahar with the general railway-system of British India. His 
proposals met with the full concurrence of the authorities in India, and 
the construction of the proposed extension was therefore decided on. 
The work was pushed forward with great energy. Sir Richard Temple 
took the construction under his own supervision, and the extracts from 
the English papers show us with what unusual rapidity the work was 
carried out. 

In its own place we will endeavour to examine, from a strategical 
point of view, the important question of the extension of the net- work of 
Indian railways in the direction of Afghanistan ; here we will confine 
ourselves to a few remarks regarding t/ie Kandahar Railway, This rail- 
way was begun in September 1879, and by the end of October 20 miles 
had been laid ; the rate of construction was one mile per diem. As far as 
Dadar; Le,, to the mouth of the Bolan Pass, it was decided to make a 
broad-gauge line (5^ feet), and beyond that point to employ a gauge of 
3-02 feet. 

Sir Richard Temple, after going over the road between Shikarpurand 
Kandahar, proposed that the line of railway should be taken through the 
Bolau Pass. As the southern terminus of this railway he chose Rohri 
near Sukkur, and he recommended that the line should go to Sibi, Gur- 
nai, CheniJ and Gival. This project was approved, and the work 
was pushed on, its success being amazing. A Calcutta telegram to the 
TimeB^ dated 6th (I8th) January LsSO, mentioned that the first pas- 
senger train had arrived that day at Sibi, and that the average rate of 
construction of the line equalled 1^ miles per diem, a faet^ in the 
opinion of the English pajper 8^ without any precedent in the history of 
the construction of railway By the beginning of February, trains ran 
from the Indus for a distance of 140 miles. The line was divided into 
three sections — Jacobabad, Gurnai, and Gulistan-Karez. 

The completion of this portion of the Kandahar railway, 1)y shorten- 
ing the line of communication of the Southern Column by more than 
133 miles, must he considered as a very important strategical success for 
the English in the Afghan theatre of war. Their operations in Southern 
Afghanistan now rested on a solid base, and consequently military suc- 
cess would bring about very durable results. But to this general valua- 
tion of General Stewart, we consider it necessary to add that he has 
displayed the qualities of a very talented general, and has understood that 
ultimate military success is not attained by chance military tiduraphs 
only, of whatever kind they may be, but chiefly after careful prepara- 
tion. 

We do not know exactly what was the strength of the Southern 
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Column, for English newspapers very seldom make any mention of its 
composition. But, judging by the letters of correspondents, there 
could not have been at Khelat-i-Ghilzai and at Kandahar, when the 
campaign re-opened, more than 4,01)0 men. An official memorandum 
published in Calcutta, towards the end of December 1S79, mamtams that 
General Stewart had under his command at Kandahar 9,000 men and 
6:2 guns. We imagine, however, that these figures are to he taken to 
include the strength of the whole of the Southern Column, for, in 
a letter dated Loudon, llth (2.3rd) December, we meet with the fol- 
lowing. 

[Here follows an extract in support of the author’s calculations as to the strength 
of the Kandahar Column]. 

The troops of the Southern Column were, therefore, few in number, 
and most of them were in rear engaged in the construction of the line 
of communications. 

We know very little regarding the composition of these troops during 
the autumn and winter portion of tlie campaign, and we suppose that tlie 
meagre details regarding them and the absence of nearly all information 
on tL subject in the official despatches had for its object the concealment 
of the real state of affairs. 

We shall see that the English seriously counted on moving a strong 
force towards Herat in the spring, and made every preparation accord- 
ingly. For the success of such an expedition, which would of course be 
oAnst political importance, complete secrecy would be indispensable. 
We shall see how all these calculations were upset and how pretensions 
plans of conquest became reduced to an ordinary expedition to Ghazni, 
with the object of destroying Muhammad- Jan’s army.^ 

In order to amplify our scanty information regarding the operations 
of the Southern Column, we will make a few remarks regarding the 
sanitary condition of the troops of this column. Eye-witnesses mute in 
testifying that, during the autumn of 1S79, the health of General 
Stewart’s force was excellent. Thus on the 10th (22iid) November, in the 
60th Foot at Kandahar, strength 700 rank and file, there were only 13 
sick, and on the 1st (I3th) December, there were only 9 men in hospital. 
This highly favourable condition of the troops of the Southern Column is 
easily explained, firstly, by the fact that they enjoyed rest and proper 
quarters ; and, secondly ^ by favourable climatic conditions, i e c ose o ‘ 
the summer, the entire autumn, and part of the winter, had been marked 
by an absence of rain, and, during the autumn nights, there had beeii some 
slight frosts. Just before Christmas some light rain had fallen, and in the 
middle of January heavy rain fell at Kandahar. From a letter dat ed Kan, 
dahar, 26th January (7th February), we learn that on the 19th (31st), 
20th, and 21st January (1st aud 2nd February) snow fell, and cold and 
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frosts set in sucli as have never been known here before/^ On the 26th 
of the same month (January) [7th February N. S,], heavy rain fell. In 
the middle of February heavy snow* fell throughout Southern Afghanistan, 
and at Quetta and the Khojak Pass it was so deep that the movement of 
troops and of transport was quite stopped. At Khelat-i-Ghilzai^, too, and 
along the road to Kandahar, snow lay so deep that neither troops nor 
transport could get along. 

A severe though brief winter, which began in the middle of February, 
developed sickness amongst the troops in Southern Afghanistan, and from 
a letter dated Kandahar, 23rd February (6th March), we learn that a 
large convoy of sick soldiers, under the command of Major Gourley,’^ left 
Kandahar for India. The principal cause of sickness was inflammation 
of the lungs, and this chiefly amongst sepoys. In the beginning of 
March beautiful spring weather set in at Kandahar. At Khelat-i- 
Ghilzai, which is somewhat higher than Kandahar, the spring began a 
week later. 

As regards the state of the Commissariat Department of the Southern 
Column, and especially the transport branch of it, we have scarcely any 
information, since the English papers are silent on the subject. As we 
have already mentioned, a considerable number of sheep-skin coats w’^ere 
bought in Persia for the English troops serving in Afghanistan. In the 
English papers it was stated that at every stage between Kandahar and 
Kbelat-i-Ghilzai provisions were stored. The above include all our in- 
formation regarding the Intendance Department of the Southern Column 
up to March 1880. In all probability General Stewart rested all his 
hopes on the railway which, on reaching Sibi, shortened his line of com- 
munications by more than 130 miles and greatly facilitated active oper- 
ations. 

The Southern Column of the xAnglo-Indian Army of Operation, with 
its advanced posts at Khelat-i-Ghilzai and Kandahar, was scattered over 
the whole line of communications to the very banks of the Indus. Its 
numerical strength was so limited that no idea could be entertained of 
its advance. The entire force that Lieutenant-General Stewart could put 
forward with aggressive objects did not exceed 3,000 men. With such 
a small detachment not only was it impossible to think of a movement 
towards Herat, but an advance as far as Girishk would have been 
dangerous. 

In view of the bitter experience of the campaign of 1878-79, Gene- 
ral Stewart did not even entertain the thought of military operations, 
but quietly remained at the places which be had occupied. 

At the same time to adhere to a passive attitude was not possible. 


* Snglisli names become as mutilated in Russian letters as Uussian do in Rngiisb, 
that I am not sure wbetber tiiis olbcer^s name lias been corre.ctly ,transcribed.-*W. E. 0, 
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On the one hand, the chronic disorders xvhieli were rampant in tiie iierai} 
proviaee, under the Governorsliip of Ayub-Khan, Yahub-Kliau s brother, 
might, under certain circumstances, cease, and then a detachment of 
Herat troops could easily make a diversion towards Kandahar and place 
General Stewart’s force in a difllcuit position. On the other hand, the 
province of Ghazni viras in the most intensely excited state, and although 
Muhammad-Jan was compelled to adopt hostile action against the 
Hazaras, the Afghan forces in this quarter were very much excited, and 
therefore it was very possible that under the energetic Y ardak chief ii esh 
attacks on Kabul might be expected from this direction. At last there 
appeared on the scene of Afghan rivalship a person who at once upset 
all the schemes of the English Government and placed the Afghan 
question on a fresh footing. We speak of the famous Afghan Sirdar, 
Akdiil-Kahman-Khan. who, in November 1879, left Russian territory 


And so the object of the operations of the Southern Lolumn was 
definitely fixed. For the attainment of this object, it was necessary to 
ean-y out a considerable reinforcement of the forces of this column. As 
we are aware, the Southern Column consisted of troops of the Bengal 
army which is reckoned the best in India. But as the Bengal army 
had sent to the Afghan theatre of war all that it had to give, the Head- 
Quarter-Stafl: decided to strengthen General Stewart’s column vvith 
troops from the Bombay Presideucy. It was thus contemplated to tree 
the Bengal Division from garrison duties and to make it available tor 
service in a campaign. 

Towards the close of December 1879, orders were given to begin 
in the southern theatre of war the gradual relief of Bengal by Bombay 
troops. 

The first intimation we have of this change is from a telegram 
in the Daihj News, which appeared at the end of December of the ) ear 
quoted. In this it was stated that a Bombay brigade was marehing^to 
the Bolan Pass to relieve the Bengal troops ordered to Kandahar. Ihe 
above movement implied (so ran the telegram in question) the expecta- 
tion of an energetic attack from the Herat quarter, where, according to 
information received by the English, a strong Afghan army was being 
oi-o-anised. The telegram added, “ it is supposed that Ahdul-Bahman- 
Khan, a fugitive from Russian territory, will appear at the head of the 
movement from Herat/^ 

The Times communicated to us the following gradual movement of 
the troops: first of alltwo regiments of Native Infantry we sent off; 
behind these came the Panjah Cavalry, then two batteries of British 
Infantry and two batteries of Artillery. Besides these details others 
were moving up thus : from Bombay to Karachi by ship, from Karach 
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to HaidarabM by rail^ then by boat on the Indus to Sukkur, from Suk- 
kur to Sibi by the newly-constructed railway. 

In the beginning of February 1880^ trains of the Kandahar Railway 
ran for a distance of 140 miles. English newspapers testify to the vast 
benefit conferred by this railw^ay in the concentration of troops at the 
front, and especially in the transport of Commissariat and oihet impecU-- 
menta. The Kandahar Railway is, indeed, the first example on a large 
scale in Asiatic warfare, wherein a railway has appeared as a necessary 
adjunct to those chief military resources by the aid of which the object 
of a war is attained. 

It was then decided to despatch Lieutenant-General Stewart^s Ben- 
gal troops, w^hich were concentrated at Kandahar and Pisbin, to Ghazni, 
and to send to meet them there a strong body of Kabul levies. 

By the middle of March, all the preparations for the advance of 
General Stewart^s force had been completed. 

It was proposed that the advance on Khelat-i-Gliilzai should be 
carried out along the valleys of the two rivers Argazd.n and Tarnak. 

[Here follow particulars as to the strength and line of advance of the two portions 
of General Stewart's column.] 
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Tlif* detail of the route fi'om Kandahar to Ghazni is as follows 


No, oi. Miles. No, of Marelies. 


Muliammad'Kala 
I\ala-Aklii 2 B 
Sbalu'-i-Sdfi . , 

Jandak . , . 

KheMt-i-Gbilzai fort 
Mamin-Kala . 
Oulj^n . 

Mnkkor . 

Jargati . 

Ghazni . 


Total 


Tbe Southern Gohimn left Kandahar as had been proposed ; the date 
of departure of General Stewart and of his staff being the 18th (30th) 
March* 

On the 18th (30th) March the Bengal troops began their march from 
Kandahar^ moving in three ecieio?is along tbe road to Khelat-i-Ghiizai 
and onwards to Ghazni and Kabul. General Stewart had under his 
command 6^000 men^ so that when this force moved from Southern 
Afghanistm, the English considerably weakened the defence of this part 
of the Afghan theatre of war. The protection of Kandahar and the line 
of communications with India was entrusted to Bombay troops^ and these 
in respect of fighting power are greatly below those of the Bengal Presi- 
dency., 

Under such circumstances, it would have been very useful to have 
moved a portion of the Kuram Field Force towards the Shutur-Gardan, 
and so to have to a certain extent covered the right flank of General 
Stewards eoliimn. 

At such a time, some display of activity on the part of the Kuram 
force would have been extremely useful, but we know that that force 
was destined to adhere to a passive attitude. 

The Kuram force brought no aid whatever either to General Stewart^s 
column or to General Robertses force at Kabul, but uselessly wasted its 
strength in fighting with the local inhabitants. 

It was intended that General Hughes should open out direct com- 
munications with the Kuram force across the Shutur-Gardan, but this 
plan fell through, because his attention was diverted by a considerable 
Afghan force that was collecting in Zurmat with a view to preventing 
the junction that was contemplated by the English. 


aiii 


^ Tn a previous place we have made ont the distatice between Kandahar and Ghazni to 
be 232 miles. Further on we give another route. — Author, 
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The Bengal troops of the Southern Column left their winter quarters 
on the 19th (31st) March and proceeded towards Ghazni. 

A little before the march began^ news was received that bodies of the 
semi-nomad Hazara tribe^ which has long been at enmity with the 
Ghilzais^ had defeated the Afghans close to Ghazni^ that they had seized 
four’ of their forts^ and that Muhammad- Jan had left Ghazni to attack 
them. It is necessary to here remark that the English authorities had^ 
long before the march of the Southern Column on Ghazni, entered into 
an agreement with the Hazaras, and by means of bribes had drawn this 
wild tribe to their side. In an early telegram sent to the Baily News 
from Kandahar, it was stated that, between Shajui and Ghazni, the 
English troops expected to receive great assistance from the Haz&a 
chiefs, who had, through their envoys, promised the English their 
co-operation."^^ 

Immediately after this, information came in to say that Muhammad- 
Jan had attacked the Hazaras, that his troops had been defeated, and 
that he himself had been killed. The last part of the report proved to 
be incorrect. Nevertheless, circumstances appeared to be favourable to 
the English, for, in the country through which their troops were about 
to march, they apparently had a powerful ally, whilst, at the same time, 
their sworn enemy, Muhammad- Jan, had experienced a defeat. Further- 
more, in rear of the Southern Column all was quiet. 

The object of the English was to paralyse, by means of internal dis- 
sensions, the combination of the Afghan tribes, but it was not attained, 
for we have seen that when General Stewart marched from Kandahar to 
Ghazni, the Afghans were able to oppose him with considerable numbers. 
Moreover, the Hazaras only hindered the Anglo-Indian force from 
getting the necessary supplies along the road. We should here mention 
that Rassab-Khan was the head of these friendly Hazaras, and that these 
allies of the English, after their first quarrels with the Ghilzais, entered 
into relations with them and so considerably weakened the force of the 
dissensions brought about by means of English money. 

The composition of General Stewart^s column was excellent. The 
Times gave out that the receipt of trustworthy information from 
Calcutta enabled it to announce that, during General Stewart^s march 
from Kandahar to Ghazni, no opposition from the Afghans was antici- 
pated. At Kabul it had become known that the dissatisfied Ghazni 
chiefs had arrived at Maidan, in company with the Mustafa, and that 
they purposed sending the latter to Kabul in order to convey their wishes 
as to a line of policy. 

[The next few paragraphs are taken up with a repetition as to the strength and 
line of route of General Stewart’s column, and also regarding the attitude of the people 
along that route. General Soboleff then remarks on the advantage obtained by send- 
ing General Baker’s brigade through the Ai’gazdin valley, because, as had been supposed, 
there was found in the villages a considerable amount of untouched supplies.] 
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[Test resumed.] 

At tlae commencement o£ its mareli^ General Stewart^s column 
experieoced unfavonraWe climatic conditions. The days were hot and 
the nights frosty^ and so the general health of the column was not, 
satisfacioiy. 

The two brigades of General Stewart^s column reached Klielat-i- 
Ghilzai on the 25th and 26tli March (6th and 7th April) respectively. 
The march so far had been fortunate. The English troops had met with 
no serious opjposition, and had only at times exchanged a few shots with 
stray members of the various tribes en ronie* 

The JDaily Neios received a telegram from Kabul dated 7th. 
(19th) April, to say that the Hazaras had occupied Ghazni, and that 
Miisa-Jan, Yakub-Khan^s eldest son, had been taken by Muhammad* 
Jan^s brother to Wardak, Muhammad-Jan himself having fled from 
the place. The Cologne Gasieite^ too, received the following telegram 
from London, dated 5th (17th Aprill : According to news received from 
Kabul, Major-General Ross, with 4,000 men, is leaving to effect a junc- 
tion with General Stewart^s column. 

Thus the English had begun to advance on Ghazni — the centre of the 
party that was hostile to them — from two sides, operating with the 
Kandahar column of a strength of 6,000 men and with a detachment of 
the Kabul Field Force, numbering 4,000 men. It was very natural, 
therefore, that they should have every hope that success would attend 
the movements of the forces working in combination against Muliammad- 
Jan, who had already been defeated and followed up by the Hazaras. 
The task, indeed, seemed an easy one. 

And yet certain unexpected circumstances somewhat interfered with 
the carrying out of the English programme. On the one side an attack 
had been made on General Stewart^s line of communications and on the 
other General Ross found himself amidst a hostile and armed enemy ; 
moreover, that lie could not continue his advance in the way that had 
been planned. 

The attack on the communications of the Southern Column is described 
in a despatch from the Viceroy of India, dated 7th (19th) April. 

[Here follows the quotation. General Soholeff then gives an extract from the 
Standard bearing on the same subject.] 


[Text resumed.] 

The fact of this attack on the communications of the Southern 
Column is interesting in the sense that it indicates the unfounded con- 
viction of the English commanders and politicians as to the complete 
pacification of Southern Afghanistan. The unfortunate Major Wadby 
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fell a viction to the self-sufficiency of the English generals. We have 
seen how the deceased officer had warned them as to the danger which 
was threatening his postj, and how the aid which was sent him arrived 
too late ; how^ too, he had deemed it impossible to quit a post that had 
been entrusted to him. 

Meanwhile, General Stewart^s column continued its advance on 
Ghazni. At Muhhur native spies brought in information that a body 
of the Sulaiman-Khel tribe of Afghans, numbering 6,000 men, had 
joined the Afghan forces under Shirwan; that Shirwan, who* had 
assumed command of the Afghan levies, had consequently 1^,000 men 
under him, and that many of the influential men who had joined him 
were in favour of an immediate attack on the English, whilst others 
counselled the adoption of a more cautious line of action and the defer- 
ring of any attack until the arrival of reinforcements under the command 
of the Mullah Mushk-i-Alam. The spies further stated that the 
Mullah was advancing from Ghazni with 6,000 men, in order to join 
forces with the Afghan levies under Shirwan. 

As General Stewards column approached Mukkur the inhahitants left 
their dwellings, and on the Srd (15th) April General Hughes's advanced 
guard clearly saw a considerable body of Afghans moving along with 
unfurled standards. 

It had become evident that the Afghans had resolved to meet 
General Stewart's column with arms in their hands, and that the real 
question now was whether they would be able to join all their forces so 
as to fall on the English in considerably superior numbers. 

The nearer the English came to Ghazni, the more apparent was it 
that the xAfghans were prepared to make a serious resistance. Beginning 
almost at Mukkur itself, and in a direction parallel to the line of the 
English advance, which lay along the foot of the hills, were posted large 
bodies of Afghans who fired from time to time at the advancino' 
column. 

The movement of the Southern Column from Shajui was attended 
with great difficulty in consequence of the general resolve of the people 
along the line of march to obey those of their leaders who were hostile 
to the English. This circumstance rendered the supply of provisions 
and of information a very difficult matter. The obtaining of provisions 
which were so needed for the native portion of the Southern Column was 
made still more difficult because of the appearance of Hazaras on the left 
flank. These people took advantage of the presence of their friends to 
have their revenge on the Afghans, whose villages they burnt and de- 
vastated, in spite of the strict prohibition of the English commanders. 

On account of this state of affairs. General Stewart moved his 
column on Ghazni in a close formation. 

On the 7th (19th) April, as the English troops marched out of Mushak 
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a fig'Iit took place whick ended in a military triimipli for them. The 
affair thus oeeurred. 

At a place called Abmad-Khelj, 10 miles to the south of Ghaznh the 
Afs^hans were collected to the Bumber of 15,000, according to English 
oecoiints. These hands were ■ commanded by Shir- Jan and Muhamniad'- 
Aslam. The Afghans occupied a strong position on some low hills to 
the left of the Ghazni road. 

[A description of the Battle of Ahmad-Khel, taken from English sources, is her© 
inserted.] 

[Text resnined.] 

The Afghans were not pursued by the English cavalry, and this 
circumstance is explained by the fact that the greater portion of this 
branch of the English force was told off to protect the transport- brain. 

After the battle, the English marched 9 miles into Ghazni. 

The victory of the 7tli {19bh) April 1880 must be placed in the same 
category as that of Char-^Asiab gained by General Roberts in October 
1879, for, as the latter resulted in the occupation of the capital of 
Afghanistan, so the result of the battle of Ahmad- Khel was the capture 
of Ghazni, the chief centre of a coalition of the Afghan tribes who 
were hostile to the English. In both these engagements, the Anglo- 
Indian troops displayed both steadiness and bravery, and their commanders 
a knowledge of their work combined with coolness. Both fights were, 
however, characterised by the one failing of English soldiers — inability 
to follow up an enemy.* Hence it was that the strength of the Afghan 
opposition remained unbroken after both of these defeats. 

[Here follows a testimony to the bravery shown by the Afghdins at the battle of 
Ahmad-Ehel, based ou General Stewart s report.] 

[Text resumed.] 

General Stewart now hastened to leave Ghazni, and although 
he had defeated the Afghans, his position was not a brilliant one. 
His communications with Kandahar were interrupted ; General Ross, 
who had marched from Kabul to meet him, was surrounded by 
Afghans and found himself in a difficult situation. Another detach- 
ment, which General Roberts had sent out under Colonel Jenkins, had, 
on leaving Char-Asiab, on the 13th (25th) April, been attacked by 
Ghilzais, and although it bad beaten off its assailants after receiving aid 
from Sherpur, yet it was obliged to withdraw to General Robertses head- 
quarters. 

^ Throughout his work General Soboletlf lays particular stress on this point. The single 
instance in which he accords praise to the English cavalry is in the following pas- 
sage. — Translator. . 

This affair (the -defeat of the Afghans at Zarguu-Shahr [Patkao-Shanah in the Logar 
valley. — W. E. G.] by the cavalry, under General Palliser) incontestably belongs to the 
number of the most brilliant actions of the English cavalry ; in a political signihcation it 
bad a great importance, as it destroyed in its inception the formation of any fresh and con- 
siderable Afghan levies/* 
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On the 16th (2 8tli) April General Stewax't^s colunin arrived safely at 
Saidabad, which Todd says is 66 miles from Ghazni and 46 from 
Kabul, but the natives looked upon this movement in the light o£ a 
defeat of the English force. 

14. — Relief of Bej^gal Teoops by Regiments from the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and THE MARCH OF GENERAL SteWAET^S GoLXJMN FROM 
Kandahar TOWARDS Ghazni AND Kabul. 

We have already said that in anticipation of the evacuation of Kan- 
dahar by General Stewart ''s foree, Bombay troops had been sent to 
that city. 

The advanced guard of the Bombay troops ordered to Southern Af- 
ghanistan consisted of the following : ^nd Battalion 7th Foot, 60th 
Foot, 4th and lOth Regiments Native Infantry, 2nd Sind Horse, one 
Pan jab Cavalry Regiment, and two batteries of Artillery (one Horse, 
one Foot). 

Behind the above a Bombay Reserve Division was formed consisting 
of 2nd Battalion lith Foot and 2nd Battalion 15th Foob,"^ 3rd, 9th, 
23rd, and 24th Native Infantry Regiments, 3rd Hussars (?13th), two 
Native Cavalry Regiments (one of these being the Sind Horse), two 
batteries (one Foot and one Horse). 

The total strength of the Bombay troops, including a battalion of the 
15th Foot, may be put down at about 10,000 men. With General 
Stewart there were about 9,000 men | so that in Southern Afghanistan 
the English had collected a fairly strong Army Corps. 

By the end of February the advanced guard of the Bombay army 
had crossed the Sind frontier and were marching along the line of com- 
munications, where they gradually relieved the Bengal troops. On 
the 9th (21st) February the 2nd Sikhs were relieved at Chaman by a 
Bombay Regiment and then went on to Kandahar. On the 2nd (i4th) 
March General Phayre arrived at Kandahar with a portion of the Bom- 
bay troops. From Quetta a siege-train arrived. Two weeks afterwards 
the garrison of Kandahar consisted of the newly-arrived troops, the line 
of communications being also held by fresh forces from Bombay, so that 
the Bengal troops located in the city were ready to advance at any 
moment. 

General Primrose was appointed to the command of the Bombay 
forces, and on the 22nd March (3rd April) he received orders by 
telegraph to assume command of all the detachments in Southern 
Afghanistan and on the line of communications to the Indus. 

General Stewart received at the same time instructions to move his 
troops on Ghazni. 


^ Oil the Bengal Establishment, — Author, 
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On the 1st (13th) April General Primrose arrived at Kandahar. A 
Bombay troops replace those from poi'tion of the garrison intended for 
the Bengal Presidency at K.aiidahar. Kandahar, viz., S Infantry and 2 Ca- 
valry Eegiinents were temporarily detained at Pishin. 

Bat two weeks after the departure of General Stewart’s column from 

Kandahar, the eommunieations between 

Attack on the Dubrai ontpost. city and Quetta were interrupted. 

On the 4th (16th) April a strong body of Pathans took possession of 
Port Duhrai in the neighbourhood of the Charaan post. As the Anglo- 
Indian forces which were left after the march of the Bengal troops were 
numerically very weak, the punishment of the tribes which attacked the 
above post was” entrusted to Shir-Ali Khan’s Afghan levies, and they 
destroyed the settlement of which the inhabitants were the instigators 
ill the attack on Duhrai. 

By the 26th April (Sth May) the whole of the garrison ordered for 
The Bon.hay garrison of Kandahar Kandahar had reached that city, wUh 
is completed. tlie exception of one regiment of ua- 
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The Eiiglisli believed neither in tlie strength nor in the ability of 
^ 4. £ J.1 -n Sirdar Ayub-Khan. ruler of Herat. 

Disbelief on the part of the Eng- _ . _ . x.icxau. 

lish ill Ayub-Khan’s power to harm They regarded him as a puppet in the 
their cause. hands o£ his soldiery^ and supposed that 

he was not in a position to undertake any decisive action in the direction 
of Kandahar.* Even when more definite information regarding Ayub« 
Khan^s troops -and their movements reached the English generals, they 
gave the reports no serious attention. 

For the safe protection of the western limits of the province of Kan- 
dahar^ the English considered the levies of the Wall sufficient. 

According to the latest informationf the distance between Herat and 
Kandahar is considered to be 3784 miles ; thus — - 

Miles, Total, 

From Her^t to Sahzawar . . . . . ... 85 

„ Sabzawar to Farrah . . , . • 80 165 '' 

„ FaiTah to Washir , . . . . 80 245 

5 , Washir to Girishk . .... 60 305 

„ Girishk to Knslik-i.jSTakhud . , . 31 1 336| 

Kushk-i-Nakhud to Kandahar . . .411 3781- 

This route is the best in the whole of Afghanistan, although it pre- 

The route a good oue, but difecnlt difficulties for the 

for an European army with a siege- movement of a large body of troops, 
train and ims^edimenic,. difficulties would be considerably 

increased if the army was accompanied by a large artillery-park and a large 
transport-train* For a European army, with its modern requirements 
in the shape of equipment and supplies, &c,, a march along this route 
would be attended by enormous difficulties. We Lave inserted above 


Ayuh-Klmn’s transport-trnin, com- 
missariat, and j^reparations for the 
march. 
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under his own influence the neig-hbouring provinees, inclndiiig Farrah ; 
he had acquired the necessary authority amongst the nomad and semi- 
nomad peoples o£ the Hei*at province. 

In order, too^ not to allow the powerful Jamshidis to remain out- 
Ay^zb-Klian gains over tlie Jam- side the circle of his influence, he had 

married a daughter o£ Khan-Aga, the 

chief of this tribe. 

Whilst maintaining friendly relations with the neighhouring Tiirku- 
Ayxib-Elian^s external relations, and mans, Ayub-Kliail continued his COU- 
his relations with ilashad. ne^tion witli Mashad, where he had a 

a large body of sympathisers. 

But at Herat itself there were both Herati and Kabuli regiments of 

Dissensions at Her4t. infantry, and between these there were 

frequent rows, so that Ayuh-Khan had 
to resort to definite measures to prevent his forces falling to pieces. We 
have mentioned above all the English reports about the dissensions in 
the garrison of Herat; still we are of opinion that these reports were 
exaggerated, and based for the most part on bazar gup, and no doubt 
they were purposely disseminated by the ruler of Herat himself. 

Amongst AyuVs troops were KizilSdshisy descendants of those Per- 

rt -i.* A T-v- > x sians who were settled in Afghanistan 

Composition of Ayab-Knan s troops. , , i 

by Nadir-Shah during the past century. 
They are distinguished from Afghans by their greater fitness for regular 
service. The late Amir, Shir-Ali- Khan, prized this quality of theirs, and 
so he eni'olled Kizil-Bdshu in large numbers in his regular cavalry and 
mi artillery. Now the Kml^Bdskis are 

Shiahs, and they, therefore, hate the 
Afghans, who are Sums, still their amenity to discipline and their com- 
parative honesty have induced many Amirs and Sirdars to employ them 
as personal attendants. At the Afghan court Kizil-Bashis, through the 
system of intrigue, enjoy great influence. 

Before his departure from Herat, Ayub-Khan laboured to make the 
Ayub-Klian labours to make his Herat artillery fit for service, and he 
artillery e:ffiective. manufactured large quantities of am- 

munition for his breech-loading rifles, of which he had about 12,000. 
He had, too, to prepare a sufficient quantity of cartridges. Some he got 
from Mashad. When, however, the British Envoy at Teheran heard of 
this source of supply, further consignments were stopped by the Persian 
authorities under pressure from Mr. Thomson, 

With regard to the fi.lling of his treasury, Ayub-Khan had to solve a 

Aydb-Ms treasury. very important questioii._ In the face 

of the disorder which reigned in Af- 
ghanistan from the autumn of 1878, Le., from the date of the despatch 
to the Amir of the English declaration of war, it would of course have 
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been difEeult to count on the receipt from the rich Herat province of all 
the imposts due from its inhabitants. Nevertheless, Ayub succeeded in 
getting suflaeient money. The English asserted that just before he left 
Herat, Ayub levied a tax on the people for a year in advance. But we 
would here observe that there exists in Afghanistan, as throughout the 

' . greater part of Central Asia, the 

The Z'/itra/ impost. , , , . -i . * i 

impost^ wnieh IS comprised m the pay- 
ment to tlie State treasnry of a certain portion of each crop in kind. 
This payment considerably lightened the collection of the stores required 
for Ayub V army of operation. 

When the Herat force bad been placed on a war footing, Ayuh-Khan 
Ayub-Klian prepares to try eonclu- determined to try the fortune of wai 
sious with the English. and to take revenge from the English 

for their unlawful and harsh treatment of his favourite brother, the ex- 
Amir, Yakdb-Khan. But before be began his march he seriously con- 
sidered the question as to the position which the force formed by the 
^ Wall of Kandahar would occupy when 

His intrigues at Kandahar. „ , , th i* V 

he himself encountered the .lingiish. 
To arrive at this knowledge Ayub-Kban entered into secret correspond- 
ence with the principal officers of the native forces at Kandahar. This 
correspondence convinced him that the Wali^s troops would on no account 
be on the side of the English. In all probability, before he cactually 
started from Herat, Ayub-Kban received a promise from the Chiefs of 
the Wali^s force that they would go over to him. This surmise proved 
to be thoroughly correct, as was witnessed by the behaviour of the Wali^s 
He secures the co-operation of the troops on the 2nd (14th) July i88ib 
Wali’s troops before leaving Herat. which took the English so much by 

surprise. 

The British authorities at Kandahar, in spite of all their endeavours 

Ignorance of the British authorities accurate information regarding 

as to the Strength or composition of Herat and the troops tliere stationed, 
Ayuh-Khan’s force. did Bot know either the strength or 

the composition of Ayub^s forces. 

Indeed the whole of the English information regarding the state of 

, . . „ affairs at Herat and its ruler, Sirdar 

Utter and entire ignorance ot the . ^ i l at too a 

English with regard to the real state Ayub-Kban, almost up tO June iooU, 

of affairs at Herat. ^as characterized by contradiction, in- 

exactitude, and was in fact untrue. By a telegram dated Kabul, 27 th 

April (9tb May), we were assured that Ayub-Kban was positively 

powerless, that he was ready to hide himself in Persia as soon as ever 

Abdul-Rahman’s power had been firmerly established in Afghan- 

Turkistan. But we have seen that the facts put AyAb-Khan’s position 

in a totally different light. 

In a telegram from Kandahar, dated 17th (29th) May 1880, it was 
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sajBe source or lutormation mtormea us oi tuis iiumoer ue eouia 
put in the field only seven or eight regiments^ or not more than 4^000 
men. 

In a telegram from the Viceroy o! Indiaj dated 25tli June (7th July), 
it was stated amongst other things that Ayuh-Kh£n^s forces^ as it is 
supposed/^ consisted of seven battalions^ each numbering 650 men^ or 
4^550 men in all. 

In a telegram from Calcutta^ dated S2nd June (4th July) ^ it was 
eommumcated that Ayub-Khan had arrived at Farrah with 3^000 or 
4,000 infantry, the same number of cavalry, and 80 guns. 

The first news of the proposed movement on the part of Ayub-Khan 
. , ■ with troops from Herat was received at 

part of the KiigUsii as to Ayubmaii^s Kandahar on the 15th (S/th) June.'*' 
march from Herat. From Colonel St. John^s telegram of the 

15th (^7th) June quoted above, it is seen that the28t.h May (9th June) 
was considered to be the date on which Ayub-Khan^s regular forces would 
pitch camp outside Herat* "When, however, Ayub-Khan actually left 
Herat, and how he got to Farrah, ic., how he got over the interval of 1641- 
miles, we have no exact information. From a telegram from the Viceroy, 
dated 21st June (Srd July), it is apparent that he reached Farrah on 
the 12th (244h) June. From a telegram from the same source, dated 
29th June (11th July), it is also evident that he on the 18th (SOth) 
June arrived at Farrah wU/i Ms entire mmy^ and that his cavalry patrols 
had got as far as the Kash-Rud. Colonel St. John has put forward 
the surmise that the actual march of Ayub^s forces from Herat began 
several days after the 28th May (9th June). Let us suppose then 
that it began on the 1st (18th) June, it will then be found that Ayub 
got over the distance between Herat and Farrah in 17 days, in other 
words, that he averaged 7-| miles diem^ not including halts. As he 
had with his force an unusually large proportion of artillery and a huge 

transport-train, Ayul/s march to Far- 
rali cannot but be admitted to have 
been a remarkable military achieve- 
ment. Moreover, his cavalry scouts had moved out considerably in advance 
of the main body. 

When Ayilb-Khan quitted Farrah and moved onwards, we do not 
know for certain. From a telegram sent by Colonel St. John on the 
18th (30th) June, in which he reports that he had begged the Wali not 
to risk an encounter with Ayub^s regular troops at Washir, we may 
apparently conclude that the Herat advanced guard had, on the date of 


Ayiib-Ivlmn’s march from Herat to 
JParrah a remarkable miiitai’y achieve- 
ment. 


* Sec General Primrose’s despatch, dated 25th August (6th September) 1830 . — Author 
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the despatch of this telegram^ arrived at Washlr, which is distant 80 

Road between Farrab and ^Yasliir miles from Farrah. 6 should lieie 
very difficult. remark that the road between Farrah 

and Washir is very difficult, for it has one waterless march over rocky 
ridges, through steep ravines and marshes, whilst the last march to 
■Washir, 14 miles in length, is stony and hilly. Furthermore, the ascent 
to the bank of the Kash-Rud is very steep, and presents great difficulties 
to field artillery. 

Thus on the 18th (30th) June Ayub-Ehan^s advanced guard was 60 

miles from Girishk, where the Wali 
Tbe WalPs forces at Girislik. n -rr ^ ^ y n ’ n i 

01 Kandahar s lorces were assembled. 

Now, as Ayub^s forces were preceded by cavalry, and as the Wali had also 

sent out small parties in advance towards Washir, we may hold the very 

reasonable idea that the scouts of these two Afghan armies, of wdiich one 

was bent on driving the English out of Kandahar, and the other on protect- 

Point of first collision between ing that city from tlie advancing forces, 
Ayub’s and the Wal'ds forces. came into collision somewhere between 

Washir and Girishk. This collision had of course no military character. 

16 . — Narrative oe AYUB-KniN^s movements prom the time oe his 

ARRIVAL AT THE HeLMAND TO THE EVE OP THE BaTTLE OP MaIWAND. 

On the ^nd (14th) July 1880, open war between Sirdar Ay ub- Khan, 

Date of the commoncemcnt of opea . ^ English, may be 

hostilities between Sirdar Ayub-Khan said to have begun. On the same day, 
and the English. we have seen, there went over to 

Ayiib-Khan^s Army the greater portion of the English allies from 
amongst the forces of the Wali of Kandahar. 

The Viceroy telegraphed from Simla to London— St. John has sent 
a message from the neighbourhood of the Helmand under date 4th (16th) 
July, that the losses and disorder amongst the Kandahar rebels are great- 
er than he at first telegraphed. The greater portion of the rebels have 
fled to their homes in eonseqiienee of deficiency of su[)plies* General 
Bmrows teill move out 31 miles from the Eelmand, to the position of 
K'ushk4-NakhucL Reports tell ns that Aij'ib-Klidn will cross the river to 
the north of Girishk, The JFali is in our 

On the ^nd (14th) July the Wali^s army disappeared, as we have 
^ , seen ; tbe greater portion of it ioinmg 

The Walrs troops prove treacherous. a Tr^ ^ j ^ \ ^ 

Ayub-Khan s standards. 

The decisive advance of the ruler of Herat to the Helmand, the 

General Burrows retires on Kushk- mutiny of the W^ali S lorCCS, and the 
i-Nakiiud. want of rations at Girishk, forced Gen- 

eral Burrows to retire on Kushk-i-Nakhud. 

On tbe 5th (17th) July General Burrows reached the place last named. 
Now that very clay, as we have seen from the Viceroy's telegram of the 7th 


The Wali^s troops prove treacherous. 


' 1 
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(19th) Jaiy, a portion of Ayul/s cavalry reached Girishk^ and his main 
body on the same date was only 20 miles distant. 

On the 8th (20th) JuW Ayilb^s main body crossed the Helmand at 
Haidarabad, 12 miles above Girishk. The day before, on the 7th 
(19tli) idem, General Burrows moved his camp to a point 3 miles nearer 
Girishk. In repoi’ting this circumstance the Yicero}:", in his telegram 
dated ^lOth (22nd) July, says — A large body of rebels, both horse and 
foot, from amongst the population, have joined Ayub. It is supposed 
that he intends to attack our forces, but it is said that Ayiib's cavalry 
will cross the Helmand much lower down. In the neighbourhood of 
Kandahar there is some agitation.’'^ 

On the 12th (24jth) July the Viceroy telegraphed to London as fol- 
lows : — Prom Knshk-i-Nakhiid news has been received at Kandahar, 
bearing date 10th (22nd) July, that according to reports here received, 
Ayub^s forces crossed the Helmand at Haidarabad. A portion of his 
cavalry arrived yesterday lltli (23rd) at Sangar,’^ 14 miles from Kushk- 
i-Nakhud, and then turned back. A small body of have collected 

at Sangar. It is affirmed that they are this day awaiting the arrival of 
4,000 horsemen, and to-morrow the advent of x\yiiVs main body. But as 
at Sangar there is but little in the way of supplies for an army, Ayub 
cannot remain there more than one day. Fearing a night attack from 
the enemy^s large force of cavalry. General Burrows has removed his 
camp to a fresh position, where his stores, sick, and baggage animals will 
be under protection, Reports represent the number of Ghdzis and of 
those who have joined Ayub to be 4,000.'^^ 

The next day, on the ISth (25th) July, the Calcutta corres- 
pondent of the Tmes telegraphed to London that there is but little news 
from Southern Afghanistan, and that it is not known whether Ayub in- 
tends to fight or to hasten towards Ghazni; further, that everything was 
perfectly quiet in the province of Kandahar. 

On the 12th (24th} July the Viceroy sent the following telegram to 

Ay tiVs cavalry skirmish with General London :—' St. John telegiaphs fiom 
Burrows’ outposts. Kushk-i-Nakhiid under date 11 th 

(23rd) July that Ayui/s main body has crossed the Helmand and is en- 
camped on the east bank river, viz.^ at Haidarabad, Part of his cavalry 
are foraging in the neighbourhood of the British camp ; 400 horsemen 
came into collision with reconnoitring parties of British Cavalry and have 
been compelled to retire. In Kandahar and its neighbourhood all is 
quiet. Reports have come in relating to small local disturbances in the 
districts of Khelat-i-Ghilzai and adjacent country/' 

On the 12th (24th) July it was telegraphed from Kushk-i-Nakbud, 
through Kandahar to Simla, that Ayub was with his entire army still 
at Haidarabad, that his cavalry advanced parties had occupied Sangar, and 

* On tlie maps Snnjber, Sauber. — Author. 
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that close to this place the English advanced parties had withstood an 
attack with the loss o£ two sowars killed of the 3rd Sind Cavaliy, 

This was the first encounter between Aydb and the English in which 
blood was shed. 

The rapid approach of the Afghans to Kandahar produced a strong 

Effect at Kandahar of Ayub-KUn’s impression on that city. The Bombay 
advance. Gazette published a letter from Kanda- 

har, dated 6th (1 8th) on this question. During the last few days/^ 
says the writer of this letter, warlike preparations have been actively 
continued. Ayub-Khan marched from Herat towards Kandahar about 
a month ago with a considei’able force, consisting of 30,000 men* and 36 
guns. Herat lies distant from here 380 miles, and the road to it is very 
heavy and difficult. According to rumours, Ayub-Khan is now 
the 6th (18th) July 18H0,) six manzils^ or marches, from here. General 
Primrose, Commanding at Kandahar, received the earliest news of Aydb- 
Khan^s departure, nevertheless^ no timely measures were undertaken^ and it 
was only when the eneray^s forces had arrived within 100 miles of 
Kandahar, that Sbir-Ali-Khan, a kinsman of the deceased Amir of that 
name, who was appointed Sirdar, or Governor,t of Kandahar, was sent 
with a force of 2,000 KabulisJ and six guns to arrest their advance. But 
the whole of Shir-Ali^s forces revolted, and he was consequently unable 
to act before he got half way. Again, 12 days ago, General Buitows 
was sent at the head of troops eonsisting of a regiment of Europeans, two 
Native regiments, and a detachment of cavalry, in all 3,000 men with six 
field guns, to show an overpowering front to the enemy. The Kabuli sol- 
diers, who had been despatched beforehand under Shir-Ali-Khan to op- 
pose Ayub, turned against the English troops under General Burrows, A 
fight ensued, during which 200 of the Kabulis were killed and a great 
number were disarmed, and the guns which had been served out to them 
were recovered. Nevertheless, the greater number of the rebels joined 
the enemy^s forces. General Burrowses force was obliged to retire 25 
miles, and at length halted at K ushk-i-Nakhud. This force ims to adrmnce 
on Wednesday to meet Ayub-Khan, At present the greatest panic 
I’eigns here. The rich citizens have quietly fled from the place with 
their families and property. The people are burying their money and 
ornaments. The Hindu merchants are so alarmed that they have closed 
their shops. The panic is stiil stronger in the Fort. The officers are in a 
terrible state of excitement. Every one is in terror of his life, and at any 
hour of the day or night groups of people may be seen praying for their 
safety. All the armed forces encamped outside the fort are now within its 
walls. Guns have been mounted, but of these there are but twelve, six of 

* These figures are exaggerated, as we know. — Author, 
t He was appointed Sovereign, or Walir^Auihor, 
j This is not correct. — Author, 
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large eali1)re and six small ones. Eor service there are not more than 3^000 
troops, European and Native, though a force of 6,000 men and several guns 
was sent to us some days ago from the reserve. This force will now in 
all probability not arrive before another fortnight, as the rains have wash^ 
ed awav the ballast of the railway between Jacobdhdd and Sibi^ ichiht the 
Bolcm Pass is 30 feet deep in toater for a distance of more than a mileP 

17, — Opehations in tee neighboitbjiood op Kanbahab. The disaster 
OP Maiwand. The siege op KanDzVHAr by Ayub-KiiIn. Criti- 
cism ON THE SLOW ADVANCE OP GeNEEAL PhaYEE'^S BrIGADE TO 
RAISE THE SIEGE. 

We have seen that by the 12th (24th) July, the Anglo-Indian ad- 
The disaster of Maiwnnd comes as a vaucecl posts bad come into collision wi th 
siiri>nse on the English people, those of Ayiib-Khairis force. After 

the receipt in London of this news, no fresh intelligence came to hand 
for some time, and we know that the announcement in the House of 
Commons of the Marquis of Harrington regarding the root of General 
Burrowses Brigade produced a terrible impression, the more so as the 
news was quite unexpected. 

The announcement made by the Marquis of Harrington was based on 
a telegram sent to the Governor of Bombay by General Primrose, Com- 
manding the Kandahar Division, on the 16th *28th) July. 

The position of the English in Southern Afghanistan was made con- 

No transport in Southern Afghanis- siderably worse by the wretched state 
t^n. of the transport-train at Kandahar 

and on the line of eommuiiications, and of this we shall speak more in 
detail further on. With regard to the railway which had been con- 
structed from the Indus to Sibi, according to a statement made by Lord 
Granville on the 17th (29th) July, it liad been greatly damaged by floods. 

In order to explain the real position of affairs in Southern Afghan- 
istan at the end of July 1880, and under what impression both the Indian 
and English Governments made their dispositions, we consider it useful 
to quote several telegrams on this subject, which contain all the earliest 
information regarding the Maiwand disaster : — 

Telegram sent by the Viceroy from Simla to London on the 17th 
(29th) July. 

Telegram from the Viceroy of the same date. 

Telegram from the Viceroy, dated 17th (29th) July, regarding the 
sympathy expressed by the Khan of Khelat. 

Telegram from the Governor of Bombay, dated 17th (29th) July, 

Heuteris telegram sent to the Times from Simla on the 16tli (28th) 
July. 

Reuteris telegram sent to the Times from Simla, dated 17th (29th) 

. July. ■ - 
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regiments of the Bombay army, namely^ the Grenadiers and Jacobis 
Bifles, as we have seen^ not only did not attempt to repel by their fire 
and their bayonets the attack of a loosely-formed rabble of G/mzis^ but 
threw their arms away, and sought safety in a disorderly Sight. With 
such troops it would have been dilBcuit for a general of greater capacity 
than Burrows possessed to have acted at all. 

The 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry^ the so-called Qiieen^s Own/^ and 

the 3rd Sind Cavalry, both of which 
The Bomtay Cavalry, battle of Maiwand, 

not only did not achieve any brilliant feat, but, when the retreat took 
place, fled themselves, as if in forgetfulness of the existence of the in- 
fantry fighting alongside of them. That these cavalry regiments did 
not display a knowledge of their duty during the engagement, is apparent 
from the fact that both corps fled to Kandahar almost in the same con- 
dition as when they set out on the march for the Helmand. In both 
regiments the entire loss amounted to 60 men. 

The 66th loot and the Artillery alone showed that they were 

^ , . . . T, . worthy of the name of regular troops. 

Praise is given to the 66th Foot A , ^ ^ 

and the R. A. for the part they took The ootli root made a heroic defence, 
in the battle of Maiwand. tried to hold on to their standards, 

whilst the Artillery covered the retreat. 

Certain English officers, in speaking of the Maiw^and disaster, ex- 
pressed regret that tbe English gun- 
Defective pattern of gnn in use in j t ^ t • i 

the English and Russian forces opera- neiS possessed nooidnance from whlCu 

tions in Afghanistan and Central Asia the former but obsolete kind of cart- 
respective! j . ridge might have been fired. Such 

pieces might, in their opinion, have been extremely advantageous against 
the Afghans, who frequently operated in dense masses. We might make 
the same remark with regard to the artillery of the Turkistan Military 
Circle, where there would be no harm in having two old batteries and 
some cartridges of the old pattern, for in all our Central Asian Expedi- 
tions the enemy has shown a tendency to mass his entire force. 

From the description of the battle of Maiwand we see that the 
^ j 66th Foot behaved valiantly, and if it 

TfA/»no*niof>n is TnnnA fir tnf» TinnlA */ ^ 


Recognition is made of the noble ; 

behaviour of the 66th Foot and of the could Bot change the general march of 
battery of Royal Artillery. events, it nevertheless showed how an 


battery ot Royal Artillery. events, it nevertheless showed how an 

organised and thoroughly well-disciplined body of men will dearly sell 
their lives and honour, even to an enemy vastly superior in numbers. 
We are not able in our present work to bring forward certain details 
relating to the 66th Foot which would be in pleasing contrast to the other 
unfortunate facts of the Maiwand disaster. We will, however, insert an 
extract from a report by General Primrose dated 1st (ISth) October 
and published at Calcutta in the Government Gazette in the beginning 
of November ] 880.. 

[Here follows the extract referred to.] 


a' 
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In order to circnmstantially explain, as far as possible, tbe Maiwand 
Eveiitis in Soutbevn Afghanistan catastropHe, W6 will examine in detail 
calminating in the Maivvand disaster. the English operations in Southern 
Afghanistan, of course only in so far as these support our own exposi- 
tion of the subject. We have already stated that our object is to 
narrate the progress of the Anglo*Afgh£n campaign, according to the 
materials at our disposal. These materials comprise telegrams from the 
theatre of war operations, letters from participators in the war, and such 
official despatches as have found a place in the columns of the public news- 
papers. We are aware that in some respects it would have been blotter to 
await the appearance of a detailed account of military operations com- 
piled by those who took part in the war. Our own account would 
then have been more complete. But in order to do this we should have 
had to wait several years. Meanwhile we may allow ourselves to give 
expression to the opinion that works on a given campaign, which make 
their appearance several years after that campaign is over, often display 
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worthy troops of the Wall of Kandahar to the Helmand ? When these 
troops broke into revolt. Burrows was prevented by a formal order from 
the Indian Government from crossing' the Helmand in piirsnik But he 
decided to act on his own responsibility, and having crossed the river, 
attacked the Wali^s infantry, and recovered the guns. He then retired 
to Khushk-i-Nakhud, for he did not wish to subject himself to an 
attack From the Afghans whilst so far away from his reserves, w., from 
Kandahar. And yet on the 15th (27th) July he makes a forward 
movement, attacks Ayub-Kban's entire army, and, being defeated, saves 
himself by a flight to Kandahar. Prom all the deeds of this unfortunate 
General prior to his defeat at Maiwand one may regard him as a man who 
was cautious, but who at the same time, having lost his bead, went out 
to meet the strong force led by the ruler of Herat. This temerity does 
not tally with his preceding actions. It long remained a riddle and a 
burden implying the strongest accusation. But, thanks to the publicity 
characteristic of the English Press, the circumstance was ultimately 
explained. 

Towards the end of August there began to be indications that 
General Barrows alone was not to blame for the Maiwand disaster. 
"We here produce a telegram from the Calcutta correspondent of the 
Times^ dated Slst August (12th fc>eptember} 1880, which throws a cer- 
tain amount of light on the event. 

[Here follows a translation of a long telegram addressed to the Times, After 
quoting this telegraim General SobolefE makes the following comment.] 

From this message it may be seen that English ofiieers w-ere the first 

General Soboleffl casta aspersion on *0 retreat, and that at the head of them 
English officers. all Were Colonel St, John, the Political 

Agent in the Province of Kandahar, and the person who bad stood out 
for the despatch of General Burrowses Brigade to the Hcdmand, and 
Colonel Mainwaring, the Commandant of the 30th Bombay N. L 

We would call to mind that when Abdul-Rahman achieved his remark- 
able conquest of Afghan-Turkistan, news was received from Persia in 
March 1880 that Abdul- Rahman had addressed a proclamation to the 
people of Herat exhorting them to forget their differences, and to join 
forces against the English, It wvas at the same time communicated how 
Abdul-Rahman wrote a letter to Ayub-Khan, ruler of Herat, declaring 
his readiness to acknowledge him as such after the final defeat of the 
English. Of course the fight which, according to this news, was then 
put in train between these two talented Afghans and the English was 
attributed to Russian agency. 

In the chapter*, too, on the armed forces of Herat, we have minutely 
described how the Herat province has abundant means for the formation 
of a strong body of troops, and how the factories and arsenals of Herat 
admit of the possibility of equipping a powerful artillery, and of furnish- 
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ing* infantry witH brcGcli-ioading rili6s. All tins was actually cftcctedjj 
and was, moreover, effected by the Afghans themselves without any 
outside aid whatsoever. In. fact Aydb-Khan had not a single European 
with him. 

The Russiam iu no way helped Ayub-Khan^ who in fact acted by him- 
self, for be met with no sort of approval 
Ayi^tb-Khdn had no allies. Abdul-Rahman-Khan. This fact 

was very humiliating to the English, because the recognition that their 
force was defeated by Heratis without any exterior aid was very dis- 

Who, then, was to be blamed for the terrible 
a whole Indian brigade on the 15th 
England and in Anglo- 
to the question as to 


agreeable. Still it was so. 
reverse which was experienced by 
(27th) July at Maiwand? Public opinion in 
Indian circles persistently demanded the answer 
who was in fault. 

Public opinion indeed accused Generals Burrows and Primrose of 
incapacity, and the latter also of sending telegrams to Bombay which 
produced a panic, and of not affording aid to the Indian brigade during 
their retreat from Maiwand. We will endeavour to examine this accusa- 
tion, in so far as we can do so, according to the documents in our possession. 

Generals Primrose and Burrows did not rise to the responsibility of 

their positions. In this they are not 
Bombay Generals, at fault, foi^ in our the greater 

proportion of the English Generals of the Bombay Army are no better 
than they. One and all are unfit for independent command. For that 
which happened, existing circumstances in the Bombay Presidency are in 
fault. 

On the other hand, both General Primrose and General Burrows 

were placed, as it were, under the thumb 
of Colonel St. John, the Political Agent, 
who corresponded direct with the Vice- 
roy, and gave his advice to the Generals — advice which was in effect 
binding on them. We must remember that Colonel St. John, in a tele* 
gram to the Viceroy, dated 15tli (27th) June, counselled all possible 
despatch in sending an Anglo-Indian brigade to Maiwand, and that the 
Viceroy, in a telegram in reply, dated 18th (30th) June, informed Colonel 
St. John that orders had been -given to despatch a brigade to Maiwand. 
Again, when the Wall of Kandahar^s troops deserted, it was St. John 
who sent word that these troops had fled and gone to their homes. 
General Burrows was hound hand and foot in the presence of Colonel St. 
John, so that the categorical orders of the Commander-in-Chief in India 
could not shove him on to Ayub's army. In the same way General 
Primrose was not altogether independent in his line of action, and although 
unsupported, he had, with about 5,000 men, to hold Kaudahar and Khelat- 
i'Ghilzai, the road to Pisliin, and also to disperse Ayiib-Kban^s army. 


Part taken by Colonel St. John in 
tbe affairs wbicli culminated in the 
disaster of Maiwand. 
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In view of all this we are surprised at General Haines^s decision^ and 
at his persistent endeavours to make these Generals alone responsible for 
the disaster which had befallen the English in Southern Afghanistan. 

In view^ then, of these facts we cannot unconditionally blame General 

General Burrows’s errors and omk- Burrows for the loss of the battle, 
«ions at Maiwaiid. Of course he displayed no kind of 

tactical capacity, and gave no orders for a proper reconnaissance before 
the fight. Furthermore, he placed all his troops in one line without any 
reserve, and did not direct the battle himself. His antagonist, an 
Afghan Sirdar, on the other hand, did so, and he indeed displayed a 
much greater grasp of the elementary rules of tactics than the English 
General. H'hen, again, having at once seen that the day was lost, General 
Burrows, instead of gradually sending his transport to the rear and 
beginning a retirement, lost his head and occupied himself in philan* 
thropic deeds, for the performance of which in well-constituted armies 
there is an Intendanee Department, 

1 o 1 A' The chief reasons, in our opinion, for 

General Soboleft adduces reasons for « g ^ 

the defeat of English forces hy Ayub- the defeat of the English before Kan- 
Kban’s troops. daliar are comprised as follows : — 

(1) Thoughtlessness concerning the undertaking which Aydb^Khan 
had matured very carefully. 

(S) The easy assurance that the Kandahar troops of Shir-Ali would 
battle with Ayub-Khan on behalf of British interests. 

(8) The persistent demands on the part of the Commander-in-Chief 
that Ayub^s army should be sought out, attacked, and dis- 
persed, 

(4) The placing of generals in command under the orders of Political 

Agents acting in a civil capacity. 

(5) The absence of trustworthy information as to Ayub^s preparations 

at Herat,* his strength and movements, 

(6) The inexcusable negligence with respect to the condition of 

General Phayre^s transport resources. 

(7) The withdrawal of Bengal troops from Kandahar, and the sub- 

stitution of inferior Bombay regiments. 

(8) The mistaken notion as to the sympathies of the Durani popula- 

tion of the Kandahar province. 

To hold General Primrose culpable for his telegram regarding the 
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♦ Colonel St. John, in his telegram to the Viceroy, dated 5tli (17tih) July, draws the 
following deductions in favour of the position of Khushk-i-Nakhud : — 

'‘The position of Khushk-i*Nakhud has many advantages. If the enemy crosses at 
Giiishk and follows the road that we have taken, he will have to meet us either at our forti- 
fied camp here, or on ground selected by ourselves.” « if ha selects the northern road, 
lie will meet us at Maiwand. From this it is evident that St. John was engaged also with 
strategical problems, and could therefore influence the general decisions of the Supreme 
Government,'’ — Author^ 
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destruction of Greneral Burrowses brigade seems to us out of place, for 
this telegram was strictly a true one. The brigade had been destroyed, 
because it fled in a state of panic through a waterless tract. 

The Maiwand defeat was a good lesson for the British Government, 
in that it showed them very vividly what might happen if Anglo-Indian 
troops were sent against a well-organised force even of Afghans. We do 
not here speak of what could have taken place if at Maiwand there had 
been an Array Corps of European soldiers. 

As soon as the news of the Maiwand disaster spread through the 
Effect of the news of the disaster of Country, the^ native population dis- 
Maiwand. played an attitude hostile to the Eng- 

lish, This feeling was evinced throughout the line of communications 
from Kandahar downwards, until, by degrees, it became apparent almost 
up to the very frontiers of India. 

An official communication dated Quetta, ^Ist July (2nd August),'^ 
announced that, according to rumours in circulation, the tribes between 
Chaman and Kandahar had assembled. 

To amplify the alarming news regarding a panic at Karachi, tele- 
Effect of the news of the disaster of grams were sent about to say that the 
Maiwand in India. whole of the province o£ Sciiide was 

in a state of the greatest excitement \ that troops had been despatched 
from Bombay to put down the armed bands that had made their ap- 
pearance in several places \ and that the large Mussulman population 
of India was displaying great dissatisfaction with the English rule. 
Apparently, those events had come to pass which might threaten a 
great rising in India, 

It turned out, however, that what had occurred at Karachi was a false 
alarm. These occurrences depict in clear colours the humiliating position 
which the English occupied during the later stages of the Afghan War, 
but it once more corroborates the expression of opinion which we have 
on several occasions enunciated, that the military powder of the 

English in India is relative, because the news of the Maiwand catastrophe 
had produced great excitement amongst the native population, a fact 
which might be productive of very disastrous consequences. The English 
Government and the Viceroy of India determined to restore at any cost, 
and in the shortest possible time, the position of affairs in Southern 
Afghanistan, and to wipe out the disaster experienced on the 15th (27th) 
July. 

In their own place will be reviewed in detail the measures adopted 

by the English for the attainment of 
what they had in view. We will now 
turn to a criticism of the events which 

followed the Maiwand disaster, 

* At this time tiie telegraph between Kandahar and Quetta was inteiTupted.— 


Measures taken to obliterate the 
moral effect produced by the Maiwand 
disaster. 
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We have seen that telegraphic communication between Kandahar 

State of tlie country aloii^ the line and Quetta was interrupted at 11 A.M* 
of communications soith of Kandahar. oil the 17th (^9th) July, and that the 

subsequent news regarding the state of the Kandahar garrison was of a 
fragmentary kind, and was obtained through the medium of couriers, 
selected from amongst those natives who were held to be still faithful 
to the English. Colonel St. John had reported that the whole country 
between Kandahar and the English advanced post at Cliaman^ a distance 
of 105 vei'sts (70 miles), had risen against the English. To this it 
must be added that between the named points a portion of the Wali^s 
levies was stationed. 

We have already quoted the Viceroy^s telegram of the 25th July 

The state of affairs at and aronnd August), in wbich it was stated 

Kandahar is incorrectly represented that nothing special had occurred at 
by the Viceroy. Kandahar during the dap that im- 

mediately followed, the disaster at Maiwand; that the garrison of Kan- 
dahar w^as quite able to defend itself j that no news had been received 
either from Chaman or Khelat-i-Ghilzai ; that Aydb-Khaii liad not yet 
approached Kandahar ; and that all suspected Afghans had been sent 
away from that city. 

General Primrose^s Division, with the exception of the detachment 

General Primrose is commended for Kl^eMt^-Ghilzai, Was 

withdrawing to the citadel of Xvan- obliged, after the Alaiwand disaster^ 

to shut itself up for a time in the 
citadel of Kandahar. As we have seen, to the same place fled the 
remnants of General Burrows^ routed and panic-stricken brigade. 
General Primrose came to a very wise decision in hastening to withdraw 
his troops to the citadel of Kandahar, for the city being occupied by a 
numerous and hostile population was too vast to be adequately defended 
by a force so small as that under General Primrose, or indeed by a much 
larger one. 

[Here follows a description of the city and citadel of Kandahar.] 

Let US now turn to a description of the events which occurred in 

Steps tatea by this General. Southern Afghanistan immediately after 

the Alai w’^aud disaster. We have seen 
how General Burrows brought the remnants of his brigade into the 
citadel of Kandahar* General Primrose considered the forces at his 
disposal too weak to restore matters to a pro])er position, and he therefore 
shut himself up in the citadel, resting his hope on the rapid arrival of 
reinforcements from Quetta. Aleanwbile, he actively engaged himself 
in placing his refuge in a proper state of defence. 

. , [General Soboleff now gives, extracts from General Primrose’s report on the siege 
of Kandahar, as published rin the Gazette of Indian dated the 27th September ^9 th 
October.) 


Steps taheu by this General. 
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. General Primrose wrote all ttis at a time when not only had the 

, „ , „ , danger not passed away, but when 

Sorties on the part of the English * m ^ 4. £ m ji. 

garrison from Iiandahar are pronounced Ay ub- Khan was yet tar Oil, It TVas^ 

failures. therefore, foolish for him to make out 

that the sortie of the 4th (16th) Augaist had raised the spirit of his 
force and had destroyed the confidence of the Afg^lians in their own 
strength. Nothing of the kind had happened, nor could it happen, and 
results showed that this was so. In fact the situation was very simple* 
General Primrose^s force had left its defences, had tried to discover the 
strength of the Afghans on the road towards Quetta, had ascertained 
that it was g'reat, had been beaten, and had then fled- The results w-ere 
therefore precisely the reverse of what General Primrose had represented, 
for the morale of the Anglo-Indian garrison had been lowered, and that 
of Ayiib-Khan^s force had been raised. If by the 12th (24th) August 
the Afghans had evacuated those positions towards which the English 
sortie had been made, the cause of their doing so had nothing to do with 
General Primrose. 

From the oflScial information regarding the siege of Kandahar 

covering nearly the whole of Aiignist 
Eesults of the Maiwaua disaster. our readers can form for them- 

selves an idea of the alarm which reigned at this time in English society. 
A large force under Ayiib-Khan was closely besieging General Primrose^s 
Division, which had shut itself up in the citadel of Kandahar. Fora 
considerable distance around, the powder of the ruler of Herat was 
supreme. Communication with Quetta w^as interrupted. Agitation 
amongst the population extended far towards the rear. Every one was 
asking the questions — what is General Phayre^s Division doing? Where 
is the Bombay Reserve Division? At first every one was convinced that 
General Phayre^s troops wmuld advance rapidly to the aid of the besieged 
' force in the citadel of Kandahar, but by the middle of August it had 
become evident that General Phayre^’s force was quite useless, being 
chained to the several posts on the line of communication, and that it 
could render no active assistance to General Primrose. By this time 
news had been received of the English sortie from the citadel of 
Kandahar and of its complete failure at a great cost to the gar- 
rison. 

[General Sobol eff, after quoting the opinion expressed by General Haines on the 
siege of Kandahar and the English sorties therefrom, says :] 

Generally speaking, it is impossible to agree with this opinion. We 
General Soboleff criticises adversely Eiay, however, observe that the force 

the opinion expressed by the Command- told off for the SOrtieS waS toO Weak. 
er-in-Cmef in India on the results of i ^ . v * > • i* 

the siege of Kandahar. If OH the 4th (16th) August this torce 

had been made up to a strength of 2,000 men — and it was quite possible 

to do this — and if, in the event of the sortie promising to be successful, 
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"We should remember that he had a force of 6,000 regular troops. 
Before Gok-Tapa^ in January 1881, there was a Russian force of the same 
strength. Against it was a threatening forti*ess and an OYerwhelm- 
ing body of warlike Tekkes. The results are known. The English 
troops awaited in terror the Afghan attack and looked for assistance. 
The Russians assumed the offensive and gained one of the most brilliant 
victories in the annals of Central Asia. 

The Indian Government, immediately after the battle of Maiwand, 
sent a series of telegraixis to London to the Secretary of State for Indian 
Affairs, in wdiich it narrated the circumstances connected with the 
battle. The greater portion of these telegrams we have inserted above. 
■\Vith the telegrams the Viceroy's Government sent an explanatory 
resume of the entire progress of events. This resume bears date 22nd 
July (3rd August), and is included in the following : — 

[Here follows a vef*haihn translation of a despatch of the Government of India.] 

From this account it would he difficult to arrive at any definite con- 
Tlie report of the Indian Govern- elusion as to who was to blame for the 
Menton misfortune of Maiwand. General Bur- 

leaves tbe question open as to who was v . . jjui 

responsible for that disaster. rows s movement to Maiwand, which 

occasioned the destruction of his detachment, is explained by the inform- 
ation which reached him that Ayub intended to surround him. The 
movement itself was carried out on General Burrows’s full responsibility. 
How it ended is clear from a perusal of tbe despatch of the Indian 
Oovernment above inserted. General Primrose is ignored in this docu- 

Gonoral Priinvose ab.olved from “cnt, as if he were in no way respon. 
ril blame for the disaster of Maiwand. sible for the State of aifairs in Southern 
Afghanistan. He is accused of undue haste in reporting to the Bombay 
Govtvnment the destruction of an Anglo-Indian brigade. Conclusions 
are formed as though General Burrc ws was perfectly independent, or as 
though he had availed himself of the advice of Colonel St. John, the 
Agent of the Indian Government, regarding all matters which were 
directly reported to that officer. Colonel St. John was placed in tbe 
position of an expert, whose counsels were in fact binding on the General 
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Oil the 5th (17th) July, General Primrose was questioned as to the 
views and intentions of General Burrows. He then received General 
Haines^s approval with respect to the retirement to Kliushk-i-Nakhud. 

On the 6th (18th) July General Primrose was asked whether he con- 
sidered Khushk-i-Nakiiud the most favourable podtion for covering 
Kandahar y and for delivering a blow at Ag4b^Kkdfi in case he crossed the 
Heknand, Primrose answered the following* day that Khushk-i-Nakhud 
was an important position covering the roads ; that green corn was avail- 
able in abundance, and that the place was at a convenient distance with 
respect to the despatch of reinforcements to it from Kandahar ; that the 
presence of a detachment there would preserve quiet amongst the people j 
and that there was much sickness at Kandahar. 

On the 9th ('21st) July General Haines again invited General Prim- 
rose^s attention to the question as to the fitness "of General Burrowses posi- 
tion for inflicting a blow on Ayub, and he thus expressed himself : It is 

extremely important that Ayub should not be allowed to slip past Kandahar 
in the Ghazni direction without attaching him. As reinforcements are 
moving out to you, how far can you strengthen Burrows ? What are 
the views and intentions of this officer ? What measures have been 
adopted by his Intelligence Department to procure news of Ayub^s 
movements 

General Primrose did not apparently answer these questions, for the 
Commander-in Chief telegraphed to him on the 10th (22nd) July as 
follows : — 

You must iinderstand that you ham full freedom to attach Ayub^ if 
you consider yourself sufficiently strong to do so The Government con» 
siders it very important^ in a political sense^ to disperse Ayub^s army^ and 
by every endeavour to stop his progress towards Ghazm!^ 

In the Times Weekly Edition, No. 197, dated 26th September (8th 
October) 1880, was inserted an article headed ^‘The Mai wand Despatches/*^ 
As in this article the facts relating to the Maiwand business are collated 
in a very circumstantial manner, we consider it perfectly necessary to 
insert a translation of it here. 

[Here follows a verhaiim translation of a very long article.] 

The whole of this document has been written with the evident object 
of throwing the entire blame on Generals Primrose and Burrows. The 
Commauder-in Chief is exonerated from all blame, or at least he is only 
reproached for the fact that General Phayre^s division, which formed a 
reserve at Kandahar, had not been furnished with sufficient transport. 

But is it just to cast the entire blame on Generals Primrose and 
Burrows? Although General H aines telegraphed on the 3rd (5th) July 
that Burrows was free to act according to bis own judgment, and likewise 
telegraphed on the 1 0th (22nd) that Primrose bad full freedom of action, 
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yet at tbe same time he persistentlj^, and almost importunately, pressed on 
the attack on Ayiib-Khau^s strong force. The Commauder-in-Chief evi- 
dently did not attach siifBeleut importance to the going over of the Wali of 
Kandahar's troops to the side of Aydb. He altogether forgot that with 
General Primrose remained fewer troops than had been sent with General 
Burrows ; that General Primrnse must guard his detachment from the 
large population of Kandahar and its neighbourhood ^ that in his ranks 
there were many sick ; that between Kandahar and Quetta there were 
scattered the smallest posts ; and for this, of course, General Primrose 
was not to blame. Above all. General Haines uras very superficial wdien 
he demanded that Aydb's army should be scattered. The Indian 
Government was very well aware of the quality of the Native troops of 
the Bombay Presidency, and should, of course, have known how hard 
Aydb-Khan bad laboured to form an Afghan Army at Herat, which con» 
taiued everything to enable him to do so. Finally, whilst it very lightly 
regarded the desertion of the Wall's troo)>s, it subsequently became fully 
aware how weak, both in morale and numbers, was the Anglo-Indian 
force in Southern Afghanistan ; that Aydb^s army was numerically strong 
and possessed of a large amount of artillery ; that it was well armed, and 
had on its side the feeling of the people of Afghanistan. Evidently, 
then, the most proper decision for the Government of the Viceroy to have 
come to would have been to despatch orders to General Burrows to 
retire to Kandahar, and to move forward to that city reinforcements 
from General Phayre's division. By a eoncentration at Kandahar a 
considerable force would have been available for an attack on Aydb. Of 
course such a settlement of the question would have interfered with the 
conduct of the campaign, but Ay ub-Khan^s march across the Helmand 
with a powerful army should have convinced the English that the 
campaign w^as going to be prolonged. Instead of doing this, and of 
thinking well over the new phase of events, and of cheeking all haste, 
leading up to a serious military error, the Anglo-Indian Government 
decided on risking everything, and foolishly directed General Primrose to 
search out Ayub's army, and, having done so, to attack and scatter it. 
Supplies were stored in the citadel. Of war matiriel there was abund- 
ance. In front of the citadel it was proposed to construct a glacis by 
pulling down the houses within a given distance of the city walls. Du- 
ring the progress of these works some slight skirmishes took place with 
the armed population in the neighbourhood. But General Primrose's 
chief efforts were directed to securing a supply of water for the 
garrison. 

In order to illustrate the military operations undertaken by Ayiib- 
Khan against Kandahar, we consider it useful to give a description of the 
principal mute between the Kandahar and the Helmand. 

,[ Here follows a description of the route named, but the authority is not quoted. 3 
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As we have already observed; all who were not versed in the details 
Importance of the ™pid advance of oi the military operations in Southern 
General Pliayre’s Division. Afghanistan in the middle of July 1880 

imagined that tlie safety of the Kandahar Garrison, besieged by Aynb- 
Khan^s troops, depended on the rapid advance of General Phayre'^s 
Pi vision from Quetta. A telegram from the Governor of Bombay, dated 
17th (^9th) July, showed, however, that General Phayre could not, under 
the most favourable circumstances, leave Quetta before the 1st (13th) 
August. As the distance between Quetta and Kandahar measures 220 

■.■'O''".. '' 

versts (147 miles), or is covered in 12 marches, not counting halts, and 
supposing no opposition from the Afghans were met with en route. Gene- 
ral Phayre's Division could not reach Kandahar earlier than the 12th 
(24tli) August, or nearly one month after the date of the Maiwand disaster. 

Moreover, General Phayre could only effect this in the event of his not 
being exposed to hostile operations on the part of the local tribes along 
the line of communications, and provided he bad sufficient transport. 

In General Phayre’s Division there was scarcely any transport at all, 


Evacuation of Kabul is decided on< 
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Along his line of communications he had a considerable body of troops, 
and these would have sufSced to put down any popular manifestations. 
But General Phayre was greatly alarmed at such agitation, the more so 
when he heard at the end of August of the panic at Karachi. 

We know that on the morning of the 15th ( 27th ) August, when his 
General Phayre is censured for his column was ready to march on Kauda- 
slownejs. har, General Phayre reached Chaman. 

If he had left this place the same day he could have reckoned on reaching 
the beleaguered garrison by the 4th day, i.e., by the 20th August (1st 
September). The glory in that case of the victory over Ayub-Khan’s 
army would not have belonged to the Bengal force alone, but would 
have been shared by the latter with the Quetta column. 

What was expected of General Phayre and what he undoubtedly could 

CompnrisonbetweenGeneralRoberts ^ave done had he been possessed of 
and General Phayre. more decision^ General Eoberts eiiectea. 

The case, however, admits of no comparison. General Phayre acted 
timorously and with extraordinary slowness. General Roberts decided on 
an heroic exploit, and in spite of its incredible difficulty carried it out. 


18 . General Remakes on the Anglo- Afghan War of 1878-80. 


The wintef in Afghanist&n. 

The winter of 1878 was an unusually mild one. 

In 1S7 9 snow fell on the 6tb (18th) October on the Hindu-Kush, 

. . ..1 1 At 


covering the moratains with a layer several feet thick. At Kabul the 


nights had become cold, and on the night of the 19th (31st) October 
the water froze. On the night of the 21st October (2nd November) 9 
degrees of frost were registered. On the 30th October (11th November) 
snow fell around Kabul, but still the days were sunny and not very 

cold. 1 T T O 

Unfortunately, the measures adopted by the Anglo-Indian Govern- 

„ ment with respect to the despatch of pri« 

from foe ee»t of war 

tive service. do uot admit of tbc possibility of our 

presenting our readers with a trustworthy pieture of the condition of 
the English troops invading Afghanistan; all despatches were subjected 
to a strict military censorship, and private correspondents, with the 
exception of those of the Pioneer, were altogether forbidden permis- 
sion to attend the military operations : combatant officers were told olE 
to furnish information, and they seldom knew anything about the gene- 
ral state of affairs, and were always partial in respect of what their own 
particular branch of the service might he doing. 

Moreover, they did not dare to communicate anything that might be 
unpleasant to theitown chief, and so the truth became obscured. Never- 
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theless, we know^ with the aid of the English papers^ how to delineate, 
to a certain extent, the true condition of the Anglo-Indian army of 
operations. 

In respect of forage a considerable want was felt. The Com- 
missariat Department of the Indian 

The Commissariat Department. u A i i t 

^ army had made scarcely any ordinary 

arrangements which would admit of the possibility of maintaining in 

Kabul even an insignificant force of cavalry and the smallest number 

of baggage animals. The insufficiency of foi’age compelled General 

Koberts to send two of his cavalry regiments to the rear. The 12 th 

Bengal Cavalry was accordingly ordered from Kabul to Jalalabad,- and 

the Idbh Bengal Lancers were smt to Butkhak and Gandamak. Both 

regiments shortly afterwards returned to India. 

Before the second phase of the campaign opened, news reached Lon- 
The Medical Department below its don from India that a great insuffi- 
proper strength cieocy in the medical personnel had 

been felt, and that a large number of medical officers were hurriedly 
ordered out from England. 

The sanitary state of the English force was fairly satisfactory, al- 
Sanitary sh^te of the Kabul Field though the troops left on the Shutur- 

Gardan suffered from the sudden and 
rapid changes of temperature. Cold weather set in very early on the Kabul 
plain, and this, according to the Natives, pointed to the prospect of a snowy 
and severe winter.^ In all the reports, both official and private, that ap- 
peared during the month of September, there was repeated the one hack- 
neyed phrase, the health of the troops is excellent.-’-^ But in a commu- 
nication to the Times, bearing date the 22nd September (4th October) there 
was this sentence, only a few cases of cholera have occurred in camp \ 
this shows that the sanitary condition of the force was not so excellent as 
the reports tried to make out. Further information, too, tells us that 
cholera made its appearance in three infantry regiments. This is, one of 
whole series of facts which proves that the news from the Afghan thea- 
tre of war was distinguished for a considerable substratum of untruth, 
and that, in any case, it was much more beyond what really happened 
than the information which came from the Balkan theatre of war and 
which was so unfavourably criticised by the English. 


The use of the heliograph in the Afghan War of 1878-80. 

We consider it useful to observe that the English, daring the past 
campaign (1878-79), made very skilful use of this optical instrument. 
Its employment in certain cases, viz., on the battle-field or where the 
people of the country have interrupted telegraphic communication, could 

^ As II matter of fact wc know that it was aii extremely rnild one. — Author* 
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not be surpassed by anything else. Towards the close of November 
1878^ at the storming of the Paiwar-Kotal Pass^ when General Roberts 
made his flank attack by the Spingawi gorge, and when the Afghans 
drove him back, the heliographie signal which he sent, ordering a front 
attack to be made, saved him from almost irretrievable disaster. This 
signal indicated the hour for the general attack on the Afghan position. 
Both columns then moved simultaneously forw-ard and the pass was 
gained. But we know also that the use of the heliograph is not con- 
fined to maintain warfare. On the battle-field as well, on good sunny 
days, it may be of almost priceless service. This remark applies only to 
the heliograph on the English system, which wmrks during sunshine 
alone. This apparatus consists of a tripod and small mirror. The sun^s 
rays are focussed to the spot whence the signal is being given. For the 
reciprocal delivery of messages it is thus necessary to have two helio- 
graphs. With the aid of these instruments it is possible to convey 
messages to a considerable distance (nearly 70 miles), provided the helio- 
graph be placed on high ground. Extraordinary lightness and simpli- 
city of construction constitute the very important merits of the helio- 
graph. 

The heliographs adopted in France are greatly superior to those of 
the English pattern, for the French heliographs admit of the transmis- 
sion of messages with the aid of both the sun^s rays and of rays of light 
artificially produced, so that‘ with them messages can be sent both in 
cloudy weather and at night. On the other hand, their construction is 
much more complicated. 

In our further description of the Anglo- Afghan campaign, we shall 
see what service the heliograph w^as to the English, for, on one occasion, 
it extricated a whole column from a great difficulty. 

The fact of the skilful use by the English of the heliograph and of 
flag signals must not escape mention. To this we have alread}^ drawn 
attention, but we may here observe that the battle of Char-Asiab shmvs 
how a skilful use of this instrument considerably facilitates the conduct 
of an engagement. 

In his despatch describing tbe battle of Char-Asiab, General Roberts 
says that throughout the day, ^4th September (6th October), Captain 
Stratton, who superintended the issue to the troops of his orders by 
means of optical signals, performed great services. In a letter to the 
TimeSy describing this fight, the following is said on the same sub- 
ject : throughout the day Sir Frederick Roberts, who directed from 
camp the various movements of the troops, acknowledged the priceless 
service rendered by the head of the Field Signal Department, Captain 
Stratton, of the 2‘^nd Foot, whose working of flags when it was cloudy 
and of tbe heliograph during sunshine, was excellent,*^^ 
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Let us now ask our readers to pay special attention to the immense 

service rendered by the heliograph 
The heliograph. during the investment of the Shutur- 

Gardan Pass. Lieutenant-Colonel Money^s detachment waB positively 
saved by this optical instrumentJ^ In the position in which this detach- 
ment had been placed beliographie signals alone could make it possible for 
it to learn of the approach of assistance. We have mentioned above that 
General Gough signalled from Shinkai to the Shutur-Gardan, the dis- 
tance as the crow flies being 10 miles. f 

In a communication to the Times, dated 15th (27th) October, it 
is stated that General Gough signalled to Colonel Money from Kushi. 
We do not know exactly which of these two statements is the correct 
one, but we may remark that the distance, in a direct line, between 
Kushi and the crest of the Shutur-Gardan is 16 miles. During the 
Afghan campaign, the English very often, and with great benefit, made 
use of the heliograph. Thus, a paragraph in the Times, dated Kabul, 
13th (25th) October, states that General Roberts had, the day before, 
communicated with Ali-Khel by signalling through the intermediate 
stations at Kushi and the Shutur-Gardan. 

During the investment of Sherpur, and because of the destruction of 
the telegraph line by the Afghans, the English were obliged to make 
great use of the heliograph. Unfortunately for them the state of the 
weather did not always admit of the employment of this remarkable 
instrument. From a despatch of the Vieeroy^s dated 14th (26th) De- 
cember, we learn that Major-General Bright, the Commander of the 
Peshawar column, had reported that the weather was cloudy and that 
the heliograph could not be used. 

Our readers should bear in mind our remarks on the extensive use 
which the English troops made of this instrument in both phases of the 
Afghan campaign. On occasions we have noticed that the use made of 
it was in the highest degree original ; thus, one column would communis 
cate ivith another, through the enemy^s position, and this at great distances. 
The heliograph must henceforth be an indispensable adjunct of every 
expedition, to say nothing about great wars, in which it would be of 
inestimable value. 


The use of the telegraph in the Afghan War of 1878-80, 

On, the 25tb August (16th September) telegraphic communicaKon 
was established as far as Ali-Khel. When, however, the Shutur-Gardan 


^ This statement is not comet, for the enemy had either been driven off or had from 
various causes retired before heliographic communication was established, — W. E. G-. 

fSee the map attached to the article entitled “The road between Kasim-Khel and 
Kdbul/' on a scale of 6 miles to the inch, inserted in No. 2105 of the illustrated London 
iSeivs of the 18th October 1879.’^ — Author, 
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Pass was occupied^ arrangemeats were made to carry the poles up to the 
crest of the pass, and this was done by the 7th (19th) September. 

General Sobolefif, in noticing the cireumstauee that, during General 
Bright^s Teconnaissonc^ of the Lughman-valley, a telegiapb-paik accom« 
panied the troops, thus writes ; “ We again think it necessary to observe 
that the telegraph service with the Anglo-Indian troops operating in 
Afghanistan was remarkably well performed. It is indeed one of the 
positive qualities of the Anglo-Indian army, which we cannot but keep 
in view in oui* estimate ot the military position ol the linglish in South- 
ern Asia.” The same remark applies to the extensive use which the 
English troops made of the heliograph during the same campaign.* 

The Transport Department dvring the Campaign. 

We have not, at present, at hand positive details of all the measures 
Inefficiency of tl,e transport service which the English adopted to construct 
of the Indian army. a transport-train ior the Army of 

Operations. We only know this, that throughout that army there were 
complaints made about the transpoit, that it nas in fact in 
disorder, that there were neither transport officers nor transport soldiers ; 
that camel-drivers were with difficulty procured from amongst the 
inhabitants ; that the soldiers had no sort of knowledge of the treat- 
ment and great pains necessary in the care of camels. 

The concentration of military stores at the base and on the lines of 
Extreme importance of a railway- communication was closely connected 
system on the North-Western Frontier, with the existence of a transport-train. 
The o-reatest service in this difficult matter was without doubt afforded 
by the existing railway-system of India. This railway-system is very 
punctual and possesses good rolling-stock. But in the tracts occupied 
by the bases of the operating columns and on the lines of communication, 
there are no railways at all, whilst the existing roads are for the most 
part simple tracks along which wheeled-transport can move with 
difficulty. 

The average demand for pack-animals during the war of 1879-80 
must have been as great as during the first phase of the campaign, 
which ended with the Treaty of Gandamak, and in the course of that not 
less than 70,000 head of camels were required. 

With regard to the great loss of camels and of pack-animals, the 

Persia co-optrates hy supplying Indian Government found 
transport animals. sary to buy in Persia a considerable 

# In any war between England and Enssin, either on the Russo-Persian- Afghan frontier 
or in Af^-hJinistan, the most modern scientific appliances, inoluding probably “captive 
balloons/^ would certainly be brought into use by the Russians. For instance, in General 
SkobeleiK’s AkbahTekke expedition the electric light was freely used, but I do not know 
of any such application of **tbe resources of civilisatian ” in our last war with the 
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number of mules, which were shipped on steamers and sent from Bushire 
to Karachi. Prom Bombay a large number of ponies and mules were 
received. Towards the end of August orders were sent to hire all the 
camels, bullocks, and other pack-animals which were procurable through- 
out India; thus from Sind *2,500 bullocks were despatched. 

Insufficiency of transport and other causes kept the Kuram column in 

a passive attitude for a A^ery long time. 

Want of transport. ^ j i v i j 

^ This circumstance put the English out 

of all patience ; their papers got angry and declared that if there is no 

transport it is necessary to collect it and march on Kabul without delay.''' 

So great, however, was the difficulty of doing this, that a communication 

was sent from Simla to all the English papers to say that in Kuram 

some transport has been collected. Meanwhile, the state of the Shutur- 

Gardan Pass was such that the movement over it of heavy loads was 

scarcely to he thought of. The transport was limited to horned cattle, but 

these were not in sufficient numbers, nor could they carry the whole of the 

impedimenta. 

Losing all hope of collecting the amount of transport necessary for 
the advance of the force on Kabul,, and, on the other hand, con- 
vinced of the urgency of a forward move. General Roberts decided on 
making an arrangement with the Ghilzais for the supply of pack-animals 
for service beyond the pass, and so, without waiting for the completion 
of his transport- train, to move across the pass. 

Before we describe the entry of the English troops into the city of 

Kabul, we will make a few observations 
^ condition of those troops. We 

have already noticed with what extraordinary slowness General Roberts's 
force advanced towards Kabul, and we have observed that the chief 
reason for this was the extremely bad state of the Commissariat 
Department, but above all the want of a sufficient amount of trans- 
port. 

The Ghilzais, who had given a promise to deliver provisions at a 
point to the west of the Shutur-Gardan, kept this promise directly the 
Anglo-Indian force reached the Kabul plain. The Amir also helped 
the English troops. Still the amount of provisions so received scarcely 
suffi.ced for current consumption. In marching through the cultivated 
parts of the Logar valley, the English saw quantities of provisions of 
all kinds, hut they could not make use of them because they had not 
enough pack-animals to bring them into camp. The Afghans would 
not furnish transport, as they knew that the want of it constituted the 
weak point on the English side. A report sent to the Ghronicle 

stated that the Afghans killed all their camels lest they should fail 
into the hands of the English, and lest their scanty transpoii -train 
should be made complete. "We do not suppose that this really happened, 
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tboiigli we think it likely that the Afghans drove away their pack- 
animals and hid them in safe places. 

The Bombay Gazette stated that General Eoberts^ column of opera- 
tions, in its march towards Kabul, lost nearly all its pack-animals 
and more than 20 per cent of its Commissariat stores, and that before 
the battle of Char-Asiab it was looted of 50 boxes of Snider cart- 
ridges. 

After its arrival at Kabul General Roberts" force w^as, in respect of 
transport, in the most pitiable condition. The principal person with 
whom rested the duty of supervising the transport resources of the 
Peshawar and Kabul columns, was at the most difficult moment de- 
prived of the power of making any kind of arrangement.-^ The small 
number of baggage-animals which General Roberts had at his disposal 
was needed for the conveyance of the sick and wounded to India, who 
had been increasing during the month of December. 

The terrible state of the transport-train of the Anglo-Indian Army 
of Operations, on which tens of millions of rupees had been spent, 
induced the Indian Government to ad<^t energetic measures to organise 
this important branch. Such measures were initiated towards the end 
of January 1880, but they remained ineffective, so that one of the 
chief difficulties of the Afghan campaign continued to be the extremely 
bad condition of the transport-train. 

During the campaigns of 1839-42 and 1878-79, the English became 
convinced that the essence of military success in Southern Afghanistan 
lay in the question of the organisation of a transport-system. Therefore, 
the first problem of military operations was the adoption of measures to 
collect and construct this. 

We have seen that in the first phase of the campaign of 1878-79, 
the English lost 60,000 camels, and that the greater proportion of this loss 
fell to the Southern Column. The English clearly recognized the im- 
possibility of employing camels to the same extent as they had done 
before, if they were to count on success. They therefore solved the 
difficulty by partially substituting steam-power for camels ; thus bringing 
into operation a more modern method of transport and one better able 
to aid them in military operations on a large scale. By this resolve they 
vastly bettered their position in Southern Asia. On the railway which the 

Importance of the railway on the English engineers had constructed be- 
KandaTiar line of communications. tween the Indus and Sihi, right up 

to the mouth of the Bolan Pass, the British Government placed great 
hope. To say nothing of the power it gave of rapidly transporting both 
troops and stores to the theatre of military operations, it did away with 
the necessity of entertaining a large number of pack-animals, the collec- 

* Allusion is here made to General Kennedy being shut up with the force in Sher- 
pur. — Translator* 
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tioii o£ which for military operations is a work of incredible difficulty. 

Loss of cainBls with the Kandahar During^ the campaig’H of 1878-79;, 
column. the Southern Column experienced a 

colossal loss among’st its camels. In the opinion of the English them- 
selves^ camels are almost useless for the transport of military loads, so that 
the pack-animals collected for the campaign in question consisted princi- 
pally of mules, horses of the country^ and even horn ed-cattle. 

19. — OpmiOH EXPRESSED BY GENERAL SOBOLEPf THAT THE AnGLO- 
Indiai Army is incapable op undertaking military opera- 
tions hEYOND THE FRONTIERS OF InDIA. 

The Head-Quarter- staff of the Indian army had to solve one of the 
most difficult of military problems. After a burdensome war in Af- 
ghanistan, wbicli had dragged on for over six months, requiring the 
bringing into play of the military resources not only of the entire Anglo- 
Indian army, hut of a portion of those of Great Britain also — a war 
which had wearied to the greatest extent both the army and the English 
public, which had weakened nearly every portion of the Anglo-Indian army, 
which had exhausted the artillery. Intendance, and otlier materiel^ which 
had destroyed the transport resources of those tracts of British India 
contiguous to Afghanistau. After such a war the Staff of the Indian 
army had to hurriedly improvise a fresh Army of Operations for another 
campaign of magnitude, the continuance and proportions of which it 
would be very difficult to foretell. 

In these days when the organisation of militaiy resources is distin- 
guished by its great complexity and its excessive cost, operations such as 
the Staff of the Indian army had to carry out, must be regarded as dif- 
ficult in an extraordinary degree. Thus Prussia, after her relatively easy 
war with Austria, required four whole years of the most energetic labour 
to prepare for a war with France. We should here observe, however, that 
Prussia was favoured by her considerable accuracy in finance. Prance, 
the richest nation in Europe, after the war of 1870, has only now, Le,, 
after the lapse of nearly ten years, put together a fresh army, capable of 
undergoing a fresh and an extensive campaign. 

. In order to give our readers some idea as to the burdensome condi- 
tions under which the English had to form a fresh Army of Operations, 
we will here insert a short extract from the letters of the Simla corres- 
pondent of the 

[Here follows 1| pages of matter taken from an English source.] 

We deem it necessary to draw the special attention of our readers to 

Inability of the Indian army to this eircumstance. For more than 
garrison India and to carry on a war j .» n t i t i 

at the same time beyond the Indian years the Enghsll Press has united- 

frontiers. ly and loudly, on every occasion, de« 

dared that the military power of the English iu India is so solid tbac 





the Local Army could sustain a <^reat war with any European annj that 
ventured to invade Afghauislan, and to do this England couiri easily place 
beyond the frontiers of India SOd^OO men^ without recktuung the force 
that would be free to reckon with any Asiatic Power. We take leave 
to doubt the value of this calculation. The English public, wdso are not 
versed in military matters, may possibly have believed this staiemeiit, but 
people ill any w^ay acquainted with their military position Inne been com- 
pletely undeceived as to why the English papers have exaggerated the 
military power of India. 

On a given occasion we have seen how even a war with Afghanistan, 
already enfeebled by a straggle with England and by civil war, has de- 
manded the exhibition of such strength that the War Minister of Great 
Britain has deemed it of extreme necessity to reinforce the Indian 
army by sending troops both from England and from Soni'i Africa. 

The English had to occupy themselves with the speedy iiiiing up of 
the ranks of the Indian army, with the concentration of lutendanee, 
Artilleiy, and other stores, both at the base and on the line of eomnmui- 
cations, and they bad to construct a transport-train. 

The question of the filling up of the ranks of the arms was to a cer- 
tain extent decided by calling in soldiers on temporary leave and by 
enrolling recruits, and also by keeping on time-expired soldiers taken in 
some eases from regiments which had gone to England. Thus on the 
4th (L'th) September the transport Malabar sailed from Portsmouth with 
40 officers on board for Queenstown, there to take in 1,100 nou-eommis- 
sioned officers and men under orders for Bombay and the Pan jab hontier. 
On the 18th (30 th) September there sailed, too, from Portsmouth the 
steamer Euphrates^ with 1,000 rank and file and 80 oiricsu’s for Afghanistan. 

In order to increase the Army of India, the War Minister of Great 

Reinfov-cements from England. *1*0 adoption of 

the following measures: — 

I. — Prom the Chatham garrison the 2-5th Fusiliers and the 30th 
Foot and six batteries of Artillery were ordered to India. 

II. — The following regiments under orders to return to England, 

Uetauung ref^iuients whose tour of the ord and 15th Hussars,’^ the 

service had expired. 2-lst and 2- 14th Poot, the i-3rd and 

l-5th Foot, the 59th and 73rd Foot were directed to remain in India. 

Ill, — The 1st Dragoon Guards, the ITtli Lancers, the 88tli and 90th 
Keioforcements from the Cape of and three batteries of Artillery 

Good Hope. ^Yere ordered to be embarked, at the 

Cape of Good Hope, if possible, during October for India. 
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Tliiis^ order to reinforce the Indian army tliere were at once put 
under orders ten Infantry Battalions, four Cavalry Regiments, and nine 
Batteries of Artillery, together with a considerable number of men 
drafted from regiments stationed in England. 

From England, Gibraltar, and Malta it was proposed to despatch to 
Hand.to-mouth system of filliug the I^^dia six battalions of infantry and a 
ranha of the British army. special draft to fill Up the ranks of the 

English regiments serving in Afghanistan; ] 0,000 men were required, 
but only about 4,500 men were sent off. The extraordinary difficulty 
in recruiting did not allow of the completion of the ranks to a war 
footing. Numbers of battalions could only be partly filled up by drafts 
from the depots in England, and these again by recruiting. In view 
of the unsuccessful recruiting amongst the natives of the United 
Kingdom, the War Minister decided on the enrolment of foreigners, of 
whom there are large numbers living in London. Germans were taken 
in preference fo all others, and so long as these had served in the Prus- 
sian army, no attention was paid to the question as to whether they 
knew English or not. 

In India still greater difficulty was experienced in filling up the ranks 

Difficulty experienced in tnaintain- of the Native regiments. ^Before the 
mg the Native army at a war commencement of the Afghan campaign 
strength. many were desirous of being enrolled 

in the ranks of the Indian army that some sort of selection could be 
made. In the summer of 1880, however, recruiting parties were offering 
every eligible Native a premium of R50, if he would enlist, and still not 
many volunteers could be found. Prom the extracts in the Indian 
newspapers during the progress of the Afghan campaign, the Natives could 
form for themselves a veiy good idea of the unusual bravery displayed by 
the Afghans and of their own inability to fight with them. The de- 
struction, tno, of the Native and English regiments in General Burrowses 
brigade still more strengthened the ideas of the Natives in this re- 
spect. 

The sending away of such large portions of the Anglo-Indian army 

on service in Afghanistan very materi- 
ally weakened the military position of 
the English in the interior of India, 
This circumstance would necessarily attract the serious attention of the 
War Ministry, the more so as the general condition of India is not distin- 
guished for any special quiet. Moreover, on the north-east frontier of 
the country tlie English have to face two difficulties — the Assam and the 
Burmese, Happily for the English the South African com|)lication had 
come to an end. 

Even then certain troops could not be brought up to full strength| 
because the greater proportion of their numbers were in hospital. 


Denuding the garrisons of India in 
order to equip an army for Afghan- 
istan, 
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Certain men, who had been through the first phase of the Afghan war, 
were so enfeebled that no mention could even be made of their entering* 

£3 

the ranks of a fresh Ai'my of Operation. 

Thus in the Afghan theatre of war operations there was an army of 

Great strain on the English military strength exceeding^ 60,000 men, or a 
system m India caused by the Afghan little less than oue-third of the strength 

of the whole Indian army, and yet 
this force appeared to be insufScient, for, after the Maiwaiid disaster a 
new division, numbering 5,000 men, was mobilised in the Bombay Presi- 
dency in addition to fresh troops that were ordered up from the army in 
Bengal. To this circumstance we would turn the special attention of 
our readers, for it is a fresh corroboration of the opinion several times 
expressed in the present work, mz., that the military power of the 
Anglo-Indian army has a very relative importance. That army 
perhaps be in a condition to successfully defend the frontiers of India, 
but it is altogether unfit, with its present organisation, to undertake 
aggressive warfare. 

[General Soboleff now quotes a long telegram bearing date Sherpur, 5th (17th) 
December 1879, in which an account is given of the X3ositioa of afiiiirs.] 

From this official despatch we see that, in the face of unfavourable 
Extent of the offensive power of the military circimistances beyond the 
English in Southern Asia. frontiers of India, the English were 

obliged to put forward all their strength in order to attain merely 
relative success even over weak Afghanistan. We again invite the 
attention of our readers to this, in our opinion, very important fact, for 
it very fully characterises t]xB qfenswe power ot the English in Southern 
Asia. 

The English assert that their Indian Army can easily furnish 30,000 
or even 50,000 men, for service beyond the limits of India, and that this 
force is sufficient to maintain a struggle not only with an Asiatic but with 
a European power, if such should think of marching against India. The 
present war is interesting in that it admits of the possibility of our 
correctly estimating the military power of India. We see, then, that 
the very first failure of the English in Afghanistan has compelled them 
to leave India almost without troops. 

With respect to the general character of the military position of the 
Military position of the English in English in India, as it existed in the 

beginning of December 1879, we con- 
sider it not altogether nseless, in view of the importance of the question 
as to the military power of Great Britain in India, to here insert the 
following extract from the Times. 

[General Soboleff here puts before bis Russian readers information relating to the 
Armed Strength of India and its capability of standing the strain of a prolonged 
campaign.] 
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1. — Brief sketch of SniR-ALfs life from the date of his succes- 
sion TO THE THRONE OF AFGHANISTAN TO THE FERIOD OF HIS 
FLIGHT FROM KIbUL. 

Oil tlie death of the famous Dost-Muhammad-Khan^ his eldest sod^ 
Shir-AIi-Khaii, ascended the throne of Afghanistan. During* the first 
year of his reign, bloody civil wars were carried on, and these made 
prominent the two remarkable personages, Abdul- Rahman and Yakub- 
Khan. Yakub-Kban was Shir-Ali^s second son, his eldest son, Muham- 
mad-Ali, having been killed in a fight before Khelat-i-Ghilzai in the 
year 1865. 

In 1866 Afghanistan was divided into two States, the capitals of 
which were Kabul and Kandahar respectively ; Afzul-Khan was Amir of 
the Kabul division, and his brother, Shir-Ali, of the Kandahar division. 
The province of Herat was a dependency of the Kandahar division. 

Both Amirs sought to establish relations with the British Govern- 
ment. The result of these attempts was the following extremely inter- 
esting letter w^hich the Viceroy of India despatched from Simla on the 
29th June (11th July) 1866 to Afzul-Khan. 


[General SoboleiE here gives a translation of the letter in extenso.} 

This letter recognised two Amirs of Afghanistan, 

When Shir-Ali lost Kandahar, the Government of Sir John Law- 
rence addressed Afzul-Kbaii as His Highness the Wali (Sovereign) of 
Kabul and Kandahar.^-^ He congratulated him on his victory, and then 
went on to say that neither he nor his rival Shir-Ali would receive any 
assistance from the British Government, and that they must continue the 
struggle on their own resources. 

In 1867 AfzuI-Khau died, and he was succeeded at Kabul by his 
cousin, Azam-Khau. The Viceroy of India recognized his succession, 
and sent to Kabul an accredited representative. At this very time 
Shir-Ali turned to the Viceroy with a fresh request for assistance. In 
spite of his lofty promise not to interfere in the civil war between the 
sons of Dost-Muhammad, Sir John Lawrence sent Shir-Ali a present of 
money and arms, and told him that any further aid of the same kind 
would depend on the recipient's good behaviour. 


From tiiat moment Yakub-Khau^s rise was a rapid one. Having 
collected an army, though still a young man (his age at this time did 
not exceed 20) he marched against Kandahar, which he captured in April 
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1888. After this he proclaimed his father Amir ot tiie wiioie oi Aigtiaii- 
istam* III September 1S68 Siiir-Ali was installed at Kalml, and by the 
end o£ the same year Azam-Khan was finally defeated at Ghazni. Both 
he and Ahdul-Bahmaii then fieJj the former to Persia, the latter to 

Russian territory. ^ , x -nr i 

Af^banistan now began to settle down. On the lotu (:vU'h) Mai eh 

1869, Shir-Ali had an interview with the new T ieemv ot India. Lord 
Mayo, at Uraballa. The Viceroy told Shir-Ali that the British Govern- 
ment would not interfere in the domestic aliairs of Aighnuistaii. Ihe 
Amir received good presents, which consisted of money, several stands 
of arms, a battery of smooth-bore guns, and a nuraher of Arab horses. 
In' order to show the Amir the military strength of British India, 
several regiments were assembled for his inspection. As we know, Shir- 
Ali laughed at the nipdkh, observing that they were fit only to serve as 
food foi^agles and to manure the ground. Having praised the hill re- 
o-iments, he asked that a battery of moiintam gnus, which had been 
shewn him packed on mules, might be given to him. _ 

Shir-Ali clearly perceived that he did not owe the possession of his 
throne to the English. The double-sided policy, which recognised his 
brothers Afzul-Khau and Azam-Khan and himself as Amirs at the same 

time decided the line of action which he deteririned to adopt. Having 

uo objection to a divided Afghanistan, the British Government encour- 
ao-ed civil war in the country and rejoiced when it was in progress. It 
mav be that Shir-Ali de.sired to find in the English powerful and devot- 
ed H-ieiuls, hut, afier the XJmballa Darbar, he was finally disenchanted of 
this notion, and so he resolved to take every opportunity of making of 
AWniiiistan a strong military power. TVe do not know what the Eng- 
lish told Shtr-AU about Russia, or what they demanded of him, hut 
we are aware that he was well acquainted with the fact that Samar- 
kand had been captured, and that Russian troops were approaching 
.1 ^ *T n ji.ll nrolifibilit V b0 held tlioufflits ol Cfctciblisliing 
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Khan then bitterly repented that he had listened to the insidious eoiin- 
sels of the English. The military renown of Yakub-Khan and his just 
treatment of the people created for him a powerful party which helped 
him in secret. 

When Abdulla- Jan died during the summer o£ 1878, Takub-Khan 
re-appeared on the scene, and when the English invaded Afghanistan and 
occupied the Khaibar Pass and the Paiwar-Kotal, Shir-AIi^ who had 
fled to the northern provinces beyond the Hindu-Kush, gave absolute 
power into his hands. The new Amir carried on the struggle with 
energy, causing the people to work to one end, and with the object of 
preventing the English from reaching Kabul, he directed the tribes to 
commence a guerilla warfare. The programme for the continuance of 
the struggle which Yakub-Khan laid down with his father^s advice was 
to avoid open engagements, to attack the English transport-train, to 
interrupt their lines of communication, and not to allow them any rest. 

2. — Shir-Ali makes over the Government at Kabul to ms son 

YAKtJB-KliAN AND PLIES TO ApGHAN-TuRKISTAN. 

As we have already learnt, Shir^Ali quitted Kftul in the autumn of 
1878, and having confided the continuation of the struggle with the 
English to his eldest son, Yakub-Khan, he crossed the Hindu-Kush 
and appeared in Afgh^n-Turkistan. His intention was to go to Tash- 
kand and there lay before the Russian authorities an account of the 
helpless position in which he had been placed through the unjust 
action of the English. He did not wish to fight with them, but 
only desired that they would let him alone. Occupied as he had 
been with the organisation of his own administration, and with the 
development of his own forces, Shir- Ali well understood that an open 
struggle with the English would destroy once for all what he had 
created with so much trouble. When, therefore, the English marched 
their troops into Afghan territory, Shir-Ali was bitterly mortified, and 
fled to Afghan-Turkistan, as though he were afraid to see all the 
horrors to which the Afghans would of necessity be subjected in a 
war with their powerful neighbours. He wished to show to his 
entire suite that the Afghans had not desired this war, but that it 
had been brought about by the ambition of the British Government. 
His belief in the righteousness of the Afghan cause was so profound, 
that he openly announced his intention, with the aid of the Russian 
Government, in whose honest motives he had confidence, of laying 
the history of the origin of the Anglo-Afghan struggle before a confer- 
ence of the Great Powers of Europe. The unfortunate Afghan did not 
understand that the powers of YTestern Europe only went with readi- 
ness to a conference when they considered it necessary to check the poli- 
tical growth of the strongest power of all, w., Russia. He did not 
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tte West respeetiBg' tte Kiissiaa 
took witli tke- 
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tbe West with mieoncealed vexation. Shir-AH 

' oi^'EiissiaB\Tsar, was tke' most: 
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well as Turkey/ bad beoii thereby struck. ^Tt 
^ +A "hA mirte suffieient to turn to tbe Eiissiau 

iaterfereuee' 


know o£ the dread that reigned in ^ 

sovereignty i be did not know that every step that -Russia 
object of inereasin. 
sitaationj was met in 
well knew, bowever, that ihe^Ak’-FadkMkyi 
powerEiil monarch in the world j that Turivej 
that Great Britain, as 
therefore appeared to h: 

Government in order to compel the hln| 
with the independence of his country. 

Shir- All's journey to Tashkand was 

taken by winter in Afgban-Turkistan.* His appearance, however on 
the northern side of the Hindu-Kush and his prolonged stay m Afghan- 
Turkistan had a great influence on the preservation of Turkistan territory 
for the Afghans, because, through the force of these ^cumstances, 
Afo-han troops were kept in this part of the country. Had Shii-A i 
been a younger man, and had he depended more on his own strengA, he 
would have carried on the struggle energetically, but to do this in 
probability he would have had to considerably reduce the strength of his 
forces in Afghan-Turkistan. The reduction of the Afghan forces on the 
north side of the Hindu-Kush might easily bring about an insurrection 
amongst the Uzbaks and a renewal of the independence of the Uzbak 

Khanates. This would he a fatal event for Afghanistan, for the Uzbaks 
contribute a large share, of the taxes received in the Amir’s treasury. 

On the other hand, the weakness of the Afghans would be taken ad- 
vantage of by the Amir’s sworn enemy, Sirdar Abdul-Rahman. In tha 
ease the Afghan sovereignty would either be finally broken up, or else it 

would pass into the power of this Sirdar. ^ ■ ox, -t 

Shir-Ali died on the 21st February (5th March) t at Mazar-i-Sharif 
and he was there buried. Immediately after his death a revolution toot 
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np by the insolence of this official^ and on the 22nd August (3rd September) 
the Amir was relieved of his presence. 

S.— Brief sketch of Yakub-KhIn^s lifEj from tee date of his sxjcoes- 

SION TO THE THRONE OF AfOhXnISTAN, TO THE PERIOD OF THE 

ARRIVAL OF THE British Mission AT KXbul. 

The British Government received the news of Shir-Ali^s death with 
peculiar gratification, because, with the advent to the throne of Yakub- 
Khan, it might easily begin peace negotiations and thus bring a burden- 
some war to a close. 

In Afghan "Turkistan a revolution took place, and several pretenders 
to the throne of Afghanistan appeared, but Yakub- Khan^s party triumph- 
ed over all, and he was proclaimed Amir throughout the entire country. 
Outwardly he seemed determined to continue the war with the English, 
still he could not but perceive that his authority, as not yet thoroughly 
established, might be shaken by internal jealousies. With this idea, he 
really desired to come to terms with the enemies of his country. In 
this desire he was met by the English, who proposed to him to enter into 
negotiations. Although the first attempts to arrange a basis of accord 
wei*e not successful, at the end of April 1879, yakub-Khan quite unex- 
pectedly informed the Viceroy of India of his arrival at Gandamak 
and of his wish that peace might be established between the two neigh- 
bouring powers. Accordingly, on the 14th (26th) May, a Treaty of 
Peace w'as signed at Gandamak by Yakub-Khan and Major Cavagnari, 
and it was ratified by the Viceroy on the 18th (SOth) idem. 

There can be no doubt that Yakub-Khan sineerely desired peace, for 
his personal interests, as a young sovereign, required that he should 
pacify the country. He, however, made a fatal mistake in admitting to 
his capital an English Mission, for, during the first days of Cavagnari^s 
presence, he saw the full nature of his position. 

Distinguished for his meddlesome character, Cavagnari on every occa- 
sion interfered in the internal affairs of the State, and even in Yakub- 
Khan's family matters, and thereby greatly wearied the Amir, Now the 
inhabitants of Kabul are distinguished for their extraordinary hostility to 
unbidden guests, and so Yakub-Khan cautioned the b^ad of the English 
Mission of the danger which was threatening him, and advised him to 
act with greater circumspection. 

It is not known what made Cavagnari speak to Yakub-Khan about 
Sirdar Abdul-Rahman, who was then in Afghan-Turkistan, and of his 
being made Governor of Kandahar. Cavagnari could not but be aware 
that Abdul-Rahman was the sworn enemy of the family of the deceased 
Shii’-Ali, and that he considered he had a prior claim to the throne of 
Afghanistan to Yakub-Khan. The imprudent proposition of the Eog« 
lish diplomatist both offended and frightened the Amir, for it shewed that 
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it was the secret desire o£ the Eng^lish to raise up discord in the country, 
and not to allow the young Amir the opportunity of strengthening his 
authority of pacifying the population. 

A telegram to the Times dated the 5th (17th) August 1879, 
communicated the information that Yakub-Khan had received three 
letters from General Aide-de-Camp Yon Kaufmaim, 1st, Governor-Gene- 
ral of Eussian-Turkistan. In the two first letters the General congratulated 
the Amir on his succession to the throne ; in the last, written in May, 
he told him of his own departure for St, Petersburg. Wishing to show 
that he was acting honourably towards the British Government, Yakub- 
Khan gave Cavagnari all three letters to read, and asked him what he 
was to say in answer. 

It is also very probable that the Amir, in so acting, wished at the 
same time to show the English that he was in the enjoyment of the 
friendship of his powerful neighbour, Russia. This unexpected circum- 
stance was very displeasing to the English diplomatist. He advised the 
Amir to reply to the letters, but he insisted that in his answer Yakub- 
Khan should say that any further communication with the Governor- 
General of Russian-Turkistan must be carried on through the Indian Gov- 
ernment. This absurd demand is actually opposed to the sense of the 
8rd article of the Gandamak Treaty of Peace, which runs as follows. 


[Here General Soholeff translates the particular article.] 

In all probability Yakub-Khan intended to scrupulously follow 
CavagnarPs counsel, but he saw, and not without surprise, that the Eng- 
lish Agent was evidently mixing up the question of his relations with a 
neighbouring State, with the object of concluding a reciprocal political 
treaty, with the question of his holding ordinary relations with a neigh- 
bouring country, the avoidance of which, as every one knows, is frequent- 
ly impossible. The erection of an artificial Chinese Wall between 
Afghan and Russian-Turkistan, at which the Indian Government aimed, 
should most certainly be included amongst the number of the most 
colossal political absurdities, and Yakub-Khan could but regard Major 
CavagnarPs solicitations as the wish of the British Government to re- 
duce even the shadow of his independence. 


4, — Naerativb of the events preceding the Kabul Massacre. 


The deceased Amir, Shir-Ali-Khan, who knew well the chai'acter of 

his subjects, wrote in one of his letters 


Govemtl‘ntIgIinsfforoing\J'“E^^^^ to the Viceroy of India to the follow- 
lisli Mission or English Agents on ing effect : A strong party in Afghan- 
Afghanistan. istan will look with disfavour on an 


English Mission ; the Chiefs and Afghans of high standing will consider 
the presence amongst them of an Englishman in the light of an insult. 
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The Afghans are convinced that the despatch of English Agents always 
precedes the annexation of a conntry to England/^ 

This was the first warning of the Kabul catastrophe. The late Vice- 
Lord Lawrence’s opinion on tbesub- India, Lord Lawrence, was of the 

ject. same opinion, and warned the English 

Government of the danger of sending English officers to the capital of 
Afghanistan. 

All three columns of the Anglo-Indian Army of Operation, which 

had taken part in the war between 

November 1818 .«d Jme 1879. hod 

sured in Afghanistan, in consequence already marched for their respective 
of the treaty of Gaud amak. , , . 

head-quarters. 

T/ie Peshdtmr Column^ which had suffered from sickness more than 
the rest, had, with the exception of some detachments told off for the 
occupation of the Khaibar Pass, been sent to India. The detachments 
left in the Khaibar were numerically very weak. 

The Ktiram Column had been broken up, but still a considerable portion 
of it was left to form the garrisons of points in the Kuram valley which 
had been annexed by the Treaty of Gandamak. 

The Sotithern Column had, long before the conclusion of peace, been 
broken up and a considerable portion of it had marched back to India. 
Lieutenant-General Stewart, Commanding this column, still remained at 
Kandahar with ^,000 men, in expectation of the return of the neces- 
sary means of transport, but he was under orders to leave that city on 
the 27th August (8tii September). 

The representative of Great Britain at Kabul, and, behind him, the 
Viceroy of India, were completely satisfied with everything that had 
taken place in Afghanistan from the date of the signing of the Ginda- 
mak Treaty, and they had no suspicion that the real state of affairs in 
this part of Central Asia was indicative of a turn distinctly hostile to 
the English. The revengeful and perfidious Afghans, who deeply hated 
the red-haired barbarians from the year 1889, and who were extremely 
offended at the results of the last war, were secretly preparing a catastrophe. 

A vast conclave had been held throughout the conntry. In it had 
taken part members of the priesthood, the upper classes of society, Kabul 
aristocrats, the army and representatives of the mountain tribes, and at 
the head of these were the Ghilzais, 

As soon as the Afghans became aware of the conditions of the Gan- 
damak Treaty of Peace, public opinion amongst them convicted Yakub- 
Khan of weakness and of self-interest. 

Ayub-Khan, the Amiris brother and the ruler of Herat, an ambi- 
tious and not over-scrupulous man, 
wrote a sharp letter to Yakub-Khan, 
in which he warmly upbraided him for 


Ayub-Khan’s attitude towards Yakub- 
Klulu on account of tbc Treaty of 
Gandamak. 
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concluding a peace witli tte Englisli and for not continuing the 
struggle. 

The general dissatisfaction with the position of affairs in Afghan- 

r. 1 4 .* £ i istan created various kinds of intrigues 

General dissatisfaction tnrougnont it- ^ ^ 

Afghanistan at the conclusion of the amongst the kmsmen 01 the late Shir- 

Treaty of Gandamak, Ali-Khan. 

Probably with the object of showing the Indian diplomatist that 
Afghanistan enjoyed the friendship of her powerful neighbour (Russia), 
Yakub-Khan, according to a communication sent to the Times^ dated 5th 
( 1 7th) August, showed Major Cavagnari three letters which he had received 
Russian correspondence with the fi'om Tashkand from General Alde-de- 
Amir. Camp Yon Kaufmann 1st. In two of 

these, dated March 1879, General Kaufmann congratulated the Amir on 
his ascending the throne, and in the third, written in May, he informed 
him of his approaching temporary departure from St. Petersburg.'^ 

One may imagine with what intense interest Lord ^Lytton's Agent 
read these letters, which were very courteous and yet contained no trace 
of aught but friendly wishes. 

In all probability a great discussion took place on the subject of 
these letters between Cavagnari and the Amir, From the English papers 
we know that Cavagnari consented to the Amiris replying to General 
Kaufmann'^s letters, hut insisted that in the answer it should be stated 
that all future communications between the Amir of Afghanistan and 
the Governor General of Eussian-Turkistan should be carried on through 
the Indian Government. 

There exists information to the effect that the Amir directly warned 
Cavagnari of the danger which was threatening him, and counselled him 
to go with the members of his Mission to some safer place. f 

Major Cavagnari evidently did not attach any special importance to 
what the Amir said, and considered Yaktib-Khan to be a stronger ruler 
than he in fact was ; he relied in case of necessity on the aid of the 
Amiris troops. 

It is difficult to explain to one^s self the obstinacy of the representa- 
tive of Great Britain, and at the same time one cannot but be surprised 
at the complete estrangement of the English Mission from the popular 
life of the Afghans. This estrangement may be explained on the one 
hand by the deep hatred and aversion of the Afghans towards the Eng- 
lish, and on the other by the pride and self-confidence of the English. 
Perfectly regardless of Afghan interests and following only their own, 
the English were quite ignorant of what was being done around them, 

* A translation of these letters will he found amongst the Russian Correspondence 
found at Kdbul^ inserted as an Appendix to Mr. H. Hensmairs Account of the Anglo- 
Afghan toar of 1878-80 . — W. E. G. 

f The Mission occupied two wooden houses, several storeys high in the Bala-Hissar. 
These buildings were divided by an open space, — Author* 
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asserted that lie was warned several hours betorebaiid or tiie danger 
which was threatening* During this time he could have moved from 
the wooden to the stone building ; he could have sent word to Ali-Khel^ 
and^ it may be^ he could have held out for several hours against a head- 
long and disorderly crowd, and so have allowed time for the arrival of an 
English force. In any case he could have quitted Kabul, and although 
such a step might have been against his innate pride, he might, by 
making a sacrifice of this pride, have rendered a great service to his 
Fathei’-Iand. 

That Major Cavagnari was to some extent obliged to await the hos- 
tile outbreak against the English, is apparent from the following extract 
from a despatch of the Viceroy to the Secretary of State for India, 
dated 1st (13th) August, Communications from Kabul testify to the 
fact that there has arisen a certain amount of excitement, in consequence 
of the turbulence of certain regiments, which have lately arrived from 
Herat/^ 

It seems to us a strange proceeding to have despatched a large body 
of foragers beyond the city, as though forage and the other requirements 


On the 1st (13th) August a public brawl took place m the streets ot 
tbe city between some Afghan soldiers and the escort of the English 
Envoy. The people took the part of the soldiers, and the Mission escoi’t 
was assaulted. 

On the 4th (16th) August Yakub-Khda advised Major Cavagnari 
to curtail* his customaiy rides through the city and neighbourhood, and 
expressed at the same time anxiety for his life. Upon this Cavagnari 
observed that if he was killed, in India there would be found many 
others ready to take his place. 

The Amir understood that the state of affairs in Kabul had become 
in the highest degree alarming, and he considered it to be his duty to 
bring this to the notice of the representative of Great Britain at his 
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Court. But Major CavagDari remained deaf to tlie good eomisels of 
the Amir, for which conduct he paid with his life and involved England 
in another burdensome war. 

On the 22nd August (Brd September) 1879 three Kabul regiments'^ 
without arms were encamped in the Bala-Hissar^ not far from the quar- 
ters of the English Mission. These regiments were awaiting the issue 
of their pay. Daud-Khan, the Commander-in-Chief, offered them one 
month^s arrears ; they clamoured for another month^s payment^ and on 
this demand being refused they broke out into open insurrection. All 
at once a soldier cried out, Let us kill the members of the English 
Alission and after them the Amir Throwing themselves on the house 
of the English Mission, the infuriated soldiers began to hurl stoues at the 
escort. The men composing this escort, without receiving orders from 
Alajor Cavagnari, who was with the other officers inside the building, 
opened fire on tbe Afghans. 

firearms, and in a quarter 
of an hour had surrounded the English quarters and occupied a place 
which overhung the roof of the building. 

The besieged had constructed a kind of ditch, and fired out of the 
window. At 10 a.m. the inhabitants of the city joined the Afghan 
regiments. 

The Amir sent Daud-Khan to draw off the people, hut they beat him, 
and he returned home wounded. 

The Amir then sent his own son, but he was driven away. 

About 1 p.M. Cavagnari was wounded by a bullet in the forehead. 
The fact that the members of the Mission were in a crifcical position was 
immediately communicated to the Amir, coupled with demands for assist- 
ance. The Amir now wrote a letter containing the expression, II ia the 
will of God ; I am occupied in preparations!^ This reply, however, was 
never received. The Secretary of the Mission, Mr, Jenkins, sent a second 
letter to the Amir, informing him that Cavagnari had been wounded, 
and demanding immediate assistance. This letter was despatched by a 
Hindu, but the unfortunate man was cut to pieces. 

About 3 p.M. the Commander of the escort. Lieutenant Hamilton, 
sent Taimur with a letter to the Afghan soldiers, in which he promised 
to give them six months^ pay. By this time the mob had got on the 
roof of the Residency, 

Taimur, with arms in his hands, went out on to the roof to the Af- 
ghans, and he was immediately disarmed. He told them about the issue 
of six months^ pay, but they threw him down from the roof, and, having 
stripped him, brought him to Karim- Khan, the Brigade Commander, and 
he ordered him to be confined. 

* It was in the first instance supposed that they were Herat regiments. — Author, 
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The members of the Mission defended themselves heroically^ for every 
attempt on the part of the Afghans to enter the building was repulsed at 
the point of the bayonet. Towards evening the Residency was set on fire. 
The defenders then decided upon holding the adjoining stone-built house. 
They ran towards it, but in a desperate hand-to-hand struggle all fell to a 



Of the Natives with the Mission* more than a third saved themselves, 
viz., Imam-Bakhsh, Taimur, a baker, a washerman, a Kahar, one Sikh 
soldier, 22 foragers, and 8 others; in all 31. 

This circumstance has not yet been sufficiently explained. Perhaps 
a large proportion of those who saved themselves were traitors to the 
English and had delivered them over to their exasperated enemy. 

The unexpected attack on the members of the British Mission and 
their murder took the English completely by surprise. 

In the midst of the complete triumph of the English on the occasion 

Massacre of tbe members of the Britisli their victories over Afghanistan 

Mission at Kabul in September 1879. there came from Kabul the completely 

unexpected and terrible tidings of the mutiny of the x\fghan regiments 
in that city, of their attack on the house occupied by the representative of 
Great Britain, and of the murder of Major Cavagnari, together with the 
greater portion of his suite and escort. 

This intelligence produced such alarm in India and expressed so 

Alann produced in India thereat, tlie actual meaning of the Gan- 

and steps taken by the Indian Govern* damak Treaty of Peace that to the 
ment to avenge it. Government of the Viceroy there was 

nothing else left but to order the frontier troops of the Anglo-Indian 
Army to advance rapidly on Kabul in order to conquer and to pacify 
uprisen Afghanistan. 

The first news of the insurrection at Kabul reached Simla on the 25th 

First news of disturbances in Af- August (6th September) 1879 ; on the 
gbanistan. evening of the next day a message 

reached Simla through Ali-Khel that natives had arrived there from Kabul, 
who declared that they had seen the corpses of the English officers. 

The first reports stated that the regiments had mutinied because they 
had not received their pay ; that the inhabitants of the city had joined the 
insurgents ; and that the Amir himself was a prisoner. 

Orders were sent without delay directing the march of a portion of 

Military measures adopted in conse* towards the Afghan frontier, 

quence of the massacre. measures were at once adopted for 

the formation of a fresh Army of Operation. 

Before we review these measures and speak of the movements of the 

* The Mission consisted of Major Sir Louis Cavagnari, Mr. William Jenkins, Secretary, 
Lieutenant Hamilton, Commanding the escort, and Dr. Kelly. The escort comprised 26 
Cavalry and 60 Infantry soldiers of the Corps of Guides. This regiment is composed of 
natives of India. — Author. 
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ons of that army on ilie one side towards Kabul, and on the 
lat-i-Grhilzai and Ghazoi, we will give a short exposition of 
the events which compelled Great Bri- 
* tain to enter npoii a iresh and nnmeri- 
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BT YaKUB-KhIn IK. THB EVENTS TEABINa UP TO THE 
' THE MEMBEES OETHE BllITlSH MISSION TO KaBXJL. 
[i FROM AfGHANIStIh. 

11 this melancholy business Yakub-Khan plaj^ed has 
r explained. We have seen that the Amir warned 
1 danger, that he tried to confer with the re- 
, hot he did not display the energy of a nileri 
ak, and, as it would seem to ns, secretly concoct- 
evening of the 2‘2nd August (3rd September) the Amir 
•oy regarding the catastrophe, and then declared his 
the English, and the honesty of his own intentions ; the 
r letter he said that the people had arrested him, and 
Dm the English. 

Liigust (4th September) the Amir sent orders to Kan- 
the instructions of the English officers were to be 






J Amir was silent. He awaited events, 
a letter from the Viceroy, dated 26th August (7th Sep- 
bhat aid would be sent him, the Amii*, in a letter dated 
1th September), assured Lord Lyttou of bis friendly 
Dressed regret regarding the destruction of the Mission, 
lafinot fight against the will of God*^ 
became known in the several provinces of Afghanistan 
. Mission had been overthrown, that the English had 
Kabul by force, and that Yakub- Khan, though secretly 
English, had not the strength of character to openly 
party, an agitation began tbroughout the country, 
monarchy, welded together by Shir- Ali, once more fell 
,gst other matters which now came to the knowledge of 
the fact that the attack on Cavagnari^s Mission w’-as 
erat regiments, but by the three regiments which 
dr^s personal escort. 

md of August 1879 there were at Kabul 12 regiments 
Moreover, the regiments from Ghazni and Afghan -Turkis- 
it for. What brought about the enrolment of these 
by they were thus sent for, is not known for certain. It 
posed that some unknown authority was concentrating 
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before Kabul a considerable body of troops^ witli tbe evident object of 
making a serious resistance to tbe Englisli. 

These regiments bad been raised by the late Amir Shir-Ali in tbe 
neighbourhood of Kabul. Not long before tbe attack on tbe house 
occupied by tbe members of the English Mission, tbe same regiments had 
informed Yakdb-Khan that it was their intention in future to select their 
own Generals : thus, they became a Prsetorian Guard, and of this fact 
Yakub-Khan informed Cavagnari. 

In tbe English camp at Zargun-Sbabr there appeared three troopers 

Stateof affairs atKabul testified to of ^^6 Bengal Cavalry who had 

hj some fuiiougli men of tlie I2tli been to Kabul on leave, and who were 
Bengal Cavalry. there when the massacre took place. 

These men made very valuable revelations regarding the state of 
affairs in that city. They declared that there was no sort of general 
guidance in the organisation of a defence; that the eompletest anarchy 
reigned everywhere; that the gunners had not joined the rest of the 
troops, hut had held altogether aloof ; that they had occupied the Bala- 
Hissar, and had taken charge of the Amiris family and of his pro- 
perty ; that they, however, had threatened to join the popular movement 
if the Amir did not at once return to mid taJce upon lihmeJf the 

command of the troops ; that they had threatened to plunder the Bala- 
Hissar and then gone away because the leaders had not made up their 
minds to fight. 

A very interesting letter from Constantinople,*^ dated 6th (18th) 

Constantinople view of tbe causes October 1879, describes tbe views of 

Wbicb led to tbe Kabul massacre. the Stamboul Turks as to tbe causes of 

tbe fresb Anglo-Afghfo struggle: ^^The struggle which is taking 
place in Central Asia between the Afghans and the English exercises 
the Stamboul Mussulmans more than may be supposed. In the bazaars 
of Constantinople there are many merchants of Afghan descent who 
regularly receive eommuuications from their kinsmen regarding the 
position of afi[airs in Afghanistan. These communications are rapidiy 
disseminated, and excite an unusual amount of interest. It is needless to 
say that the Stamboml Mmsulmcms desire their co^religionisis in Afghanis^ 
tdn to triumph. According to intelligence received by the above- 
mentioned merchants, the last drama in Kabul was played, not so much 
because the Afghan regiments had not received their pay, but because 
there were found in the baggage of a member of the British 
Mission a number of Bibles translated into Arabic, and copies of the 
Koran printed in the same language. On Major Cavagnari^s arrival, 
the baggage excited amongst the inhabitants of Kabul a suspicion 
against its owner. It was at first thought that the several packages 
contained arms; they were therefore seized and searched. It then 
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appeared that the contents comprised weapons indeed, bat of a religious, 
rather than of a military, description, and that they had been imported 
with a mercantile object. The copies of the Koran were lithographed on 
European paper, a fact which, in the eyes of Mussulmans, involves an act 
of sacrilege, because their religions law forbids the printing of their 
holy book. 

In Afghanistan the Koran is written on an expensive paper prepared 
from the fibre of a plant which grows in Kashmir. The Kabul Mullahs, 
who are renowned for their fanaticism, were in a state of frenzy when 
they saw the obnoxious books. They suspected, moreover, that the 
foreign translators of the Koran had mutilated its text, so as to favour 
the diffusion of the Bible teaching. They therefore flocked to the palace 
of the Amir Yakub-Khan, and began to shower reproaches freely on him 
for having allowed a foreign Mission entrance to the capital of Afghanis- 
tan for the pui-pose of difi-using the religion of the UMievers and oF 
overthrowing the teaching of Islam. Under these circumstances was it 
that an Afghan regiment came to Kabul, which had seized at Her£t the 
perfected English rifles intended for the equipment of the English Resi- 
denUs Body-guard, '^e discovery of these arms, together with the seiz- 
ing of the printed copies of the Koran, brought the popular irritation to 
boiling point. The regiment, excited by Mullahs, was of course soon 
brought into a state of mutiny ; it then attacked the residence of Major 
Cavagnari, and ruthlessly massacred the entire personnel of the English 
Mission. Thus is the progress of affairs described in Stamboul, where 
everybody says that the English deserved their bitter fate for attempting 
to insult the religion of the Prophet.”* Another paper, in eommunieat” 
ing some of the details which 1 have narrated, very aptly calls to mind 
that the late Grand Vizier, AH- Pasha, in his note of the 30th November 
1864, addressed to the English Government through the Ambassador of 
the Sublime Porte in London, described the serious inconveniences that 
England might cause in Muhammadan countries through the excessive 
zeal of certain missionaries. 

_ But what part was Yakub-Khan playing in all this ? The answer to 
this question was of extraordinary importance to the English. 

The Indian Government telegraphed fo London that the Amir, accord- 
ing to trustworthy information, was on the side of the party which was 
hostile to the English. But the Amir himself had sent word through 
an express messenger that he was confined to his house in Kabul, and 
he begged that he might be helped out of captivity. The English author- 
ities greatly feared that whilst the Amir might not openly go over to 
the rebels he would give them unitv and a recrnlar m-o-nnisafinn 
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Althougli YaWb-Flian assured the English o£ his friendship for them, 
they did not believe him, but supposed that he, and no one else, had sent 
for troops to Kabul from Ghazni and Afghan-Turkistan. The following 
telegram conveying that idea was sent from Simla to the Daily Telegraph j 
In circles possessed of trustworthy information there is no sort of doubt 
but that the Amir is implicated in the Kabul massacre. Orders were 
given at Kabul to break off all direct communication with the English. 

A large body of Momands, who are hostile to the English, occupy Dakka ; 
the road to Kabul is held by a strong Afghan force/-^ In the sincerity of 
the Amir there appeared to be doubt, so General Roberts was instructed 
to invite him to prove his friendship by sending a deputation of accre- 
dited personages with full powers in order that the general position of 
affairs might be arrived at. 

In the eyes of the English the behaviour of the Amir was extraordi- 
narily mysterious, for, on the one hand, he declared that he was a prisoner, 
on the other, he protested against the movement of an English force 
from Kandahar to Ghazni, stating the while that he was the friend of the 
* English. 

In a letter to the Governor of Kandahar, Yakub-Khan told him to 
carry out all the demands of the English, but the Amiris chief secretary 
sent with that letter one from himself, in which he said that certain expres- 
sions in the Amiris letter were inserted merely that he might show them 
to the English, but that they will not be connected with present 
events."'^ In these words the English saw something hostile to themselves. 

In a letter to the Viceroy, dated 30th August ( 11th September), 
Yakub-Khan expresses his position at Kabul in the following manner ; 

1 have received your letter, dated 7th ( iOth ) September, and was very 
rejoiced thereat. I have fully understood what was written ; com- 
plete confidence has been re-establisbed, and T have felt great relief at the 
thought of the friendship shown me by the Viceroy and of his anxiety 
for my well-being. Recent events have thrown me into the most terrible 
desperation and grief, but we cannot fight against the will of God, I hope 
so summarily to punish the evil-doers that the news of it may spread 
throughout the world and serve as a testimony of my sincerity. I have 
twice written on this subject, and the third time I have sent my commu- 
nication by the hands of my trusty servant, Shir-Mubammad-Khan. I 
have written to tell you that during these past eight days I and ray family 
have been preserved by my good servants, and I have met with this fate 
partly by bribes and partly by fieceivmg the rebels, I have sent away 
the cavalry, and now day and night I consider how I can get rid of the 
business. If only God would see fit, then the rebels would be speedily 
punished for their deeds, and my affairs would he settled to the satiff action 
of the Brituh Government, Certain high officials of these provinces have 
rebelled, but I diligently and zealously watch everywhere and over all. 
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I have done everything I could to protect the Nawab^GhuIam-Hnssain, 
I trust in God and that he will give me the opportunity of showing mj 
sincere friendship for the British Government^ and that I have deserved 
a good reputation in the eyes of the whole world. 

We may observe that this, in many respects curious, letter was an an- 
swer to one written hy the Vice roy^ dated ^ith August ( 7th September)^ 
in wbieh he informed the Amir that a strong force would speedily move 
on Kabul to his relief, and that he ( the Amir) must use all his efforts to 
assist this army and facilitate its march towards Kabul. 

Thus, Yakub-Kban in no way desired the English to march on his 
capital, so that his request for asistauce, of which we have spoken above, 
was probably concocted by the English themselves. The Amir hoped 
to put himself right with an insurrection, which was directed, not against 
himself, but against a hated enemy, the English, and in which, in all 
probability, the leaders did not allow their own Amir to interfere. 

On the 9th (21st) September, an embassy from the Amir reached 
T1i 6 Amir s6iids an embassy to Geu* Ali-Khel* It consisted of ^^azir-Sbah, 
eral Roberts. Miibammad-Khan, and Mustaffa-Habi- 

bulla, together with a whole suite of attendants. The next day General 
Roberts accorded an audience to the members of this embassy. They 
gave him friendly assurances in the name of Yakdb-Khan, and expressed 
the Amiris wish to be guided by the counsels of the English Govern- 
ment. They then handed the English General two letters> in which 
Y'akub-Khan expressed his satisfaction on the subject of an English 
alliance and his intention to remain a faithful friend. Furthermore, as 
the Viceroy communicated in his despatch dated ISth {25th) Septembei’, 
IMustaffa brought letters from Ayub-Khan, at Herat, in which he stated 
that the Kabul regiments at Herat had again mutinied, but had been 
satisfied by the issue of the pay that was due to them. At 3-30 p.h. on 
the 12th (24th) September, General Baker and the advanced guard 
occupied Kushi, and telegraphed to General Roberts that the surrounding 
country was extremely barren, but that the Logar valley was an oasis in 
the midst of a waste, everything in it being fresh and green ; that his camp 
was pitched on an eminence commanding the village ; and that supplies 
were abundant; all around being quiet. Before he left the pass, General 
Roberts issued a proclamation in which be announced the advance of British 
troops with the object of oeeupying Kabul. He warned the peaceful 
inhabitants and those who had taken part in the attack on the members 
of the English Mission to have no misgivings for their safety ; but those 
persons found with arms in their hands would, he said, be dealt with as 
enemies. 

We have spoken above of the Amiris embassy to AH-Khel. General 
Roberts sent an answer to the Amir, but what he demanded in this letter 
we do nut know for certain ; we only know what we have already men- 
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An event now occurred of which, no douht, Generals Eater and 
Roberts alone had earlier knowledge. In one of the telegrams from the 
theatre of war operations it was stated that Yakub-Khaii '"arrived on the 
evening of the 15th (^7th) September at Kushi, accompanied bj his 
son, a suite of 45 persons, and an escort of aOO men. The Amir had pre- 
viously sent to know whether he would be received. At Kabul, the 
gates of which are shut, complete anarchy reigns. General Roberts left 
to-day with three regiments for the Shutur-Gardan and Kushi/^ 

The subjoined telegram from Simla to the Times^ dated 16th (20th) 
September, on the subject of the Amir’s arrival in the English camp, 
characterises the views of the English regarding this circumstance. 

[Here follows a long verbatim translation of matter taken from the columns of the 
Times (Weekly Edition), hearing on this subject] 

After Yakub-Khan, there^ appeared in General Roberts’s camp at 
Kushi from Kabul and its neighbourhood popular leaders and distin- 
guished persons, including Dost-Muhammad, Hassan-Khan, and others. 
After an interview with General Roberts they returned to Zargun- 
Shahr. 

With Yakub-Kiian’s arrival at Kusbi, the English imagined that 

The Amir's avrival in the English might count ou his eo-operation 

camp at Kushi. as an immediate ally, and they supposed 

that the Amir’s example would serve to stop many who were hesitating, 
and prevent their joining the popular insurrection. 

On the 17th (29tb) September General Roberts received Yakub- 
Khan, Daud-Shah, and Mustaffa-Habibulla in Darbar. The Amir was 
met by a Guard of Honour of the 92nd Highlanders and received a 
royal salute oi; 21 guns. Tiie British officers thanked Daud-Shah for 
the assistance which he tried to render to Major Cavagnari and his col- 
leagues, and an English doctor examined and bound up his wounds. The 
Amir appeared to be dejected and harassed. 

Of what passed at the conversation between General Roberts and 
Yakub-Khan we have no precise information. Erom what the English 
say the Amir gave no circumstantial account of the Kabul massacre, 
and spoke as though he had himself left Kabul secretly. Of detailed 
information as to the strength of the popular party at Kabul he commu- 
nicated nothing, and he could not even say positively whether the English 
would meet with resistance at the capital or not. He, however, declared 
that he would co-operate by furnishing transport and the necessary sup- 
plies. 


^ Times (Weekly Edition), Ko. 144, dated 8rd (15th) October Author^ 
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The Amir and bis attendants decided on aecompanying General 
Eoberts^ force, but they previously dilated on their dread lest the march 
of English troops towards Kabul should cause the mutinous Afghan 
regiments to plunder the Bala-Hissar. ' TAe Amir s^eemed persistently 
demand qf General: 'Roberts that he. •tmnM: abandon AiS:forward movement 
and give np the idea of occupying the capital qf '.'Afghumstmu Surprised 
at these demands. General Eoberts told, Yakub- Khan , that he was not at 
all disposed to follow his advice. ^ The suspicion which the Amir had 
aroused then grew ; he began to be carefully watched and he was placed 
under a guard. ' The amiability of the English towards: Mm'" was replaced 
by a certain amount of severity.' ■' . 

It was soon stated that Yakub-Khan had; not .fled from Kabul at 
all, ..but that he had .received permission from '■ the leaders''; of;' the popular 
party to appear, in the English camp with a view to inducing thC' Eng- 
lish General not to make a forward movement. We altogether refuse 
this statement^ which was nothing more than a fiction on the part of 
the English made for their own objects. It would have been too simple 
a thing on the part of Yakub-Khan to suppose that General Eoberts 
could have listened to such a proposal. 

This decided answer from General Roberts is said to have alarmed 
the Amir. He was afraid, it was added, that in revenge for this failure 
the leaders of the popular movement would plunder the Bala-Hissar, to 
which he had removed his family and where all his treasure was. The 
Amir, it is farther stated, became depressed, and expressed a wish to 
return to Kabul, but of course he was not allowed to go. 

Meanwhile the Commission had begun its investigation regarding 
the behaviour of Yakub-Khan"s ministers, the greater number of whom 
were arrested. Against them there was, the English maintained, very 
convicting proof. 

The special attention of the Commission was directed to the course 
of action of the Amir, both during the time of the attack on the Members 
of the English Mission and also during his stay in General Eoberts's 
camp. 

Wali-Muhammad^s party, which was deadly hostile to the Amir, used 
every endeavour to convict him. Yakub-Kban^s position became pecu- 
liarly trying from the date of the KotwaBs execution, and the Times 
mentions that he was in a state of prostration and apathy, and left off 
taking horse exercise with General Roberts and his Aide-de-Camps. 

The Amir informed the English General as to his final determination 
to abdicate, and he placed himself in the GeneraBs hands, stating that 
he should like to receive an income befitting his position as head of the 
Duranis. And yet, in the face of this declaration, Yakub-Khan was 
declared to have the intention of flying to Afghan-Turkistan, so that his 
iruard was doubled. 
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Towards the end of October^ the English announced that the Amiris 
guilt had been established. It was said to have transpired that on 
the night which preceded the battle of Char-Asiab, Yakub-Khan had 
i^eeeived in his tent, wMcli was pitched close to the English camp^ Naik- 
Muhammad^ the Commander -«in-Chief of the Afghan troops. At the 
same time it was notified that the English had discovered a plot by which 
Yakub-Khau was to fly from General Robertses camp before a battle 
which was to come off under the walls of Kabul, We suppose that the 
whole of this story was a make-up on the part of the English with the 
object of establishing their charge against the Amir, 

Yakub-Khan was then sent as a prisoner from the English camp as 
Siah-Sang to the Sherpiir cantonment under escort of a squadron of the 
9th Lancers. The whole of his suite^ with the exception of four men^ were 
sent away from him ; some of these persons were also arrested, including 
Abdul-Hafiz, the Amiris confidential servant. This person was suspected 
of carrying on negotiations with the party that was hostile to the English. 
In the Amiris room there was a sentry, and outside it there was a strong 
guard. 

In declaring to General Roberts his intention to abdicate, Yakub- 
Khau said that he would sooner be a forager with the English force 
than continue to be Amir of Afghanistan, and that he was ready to go 
to India, to the island of Malta, to London, or to any other place that the 
English Government might appoint. 

Yakub- Khan^s position had now become worthy of commiseration. 
He could 0UI3?' be reproached for insincerity towards the English and 
with a desire to deceive them. To blame him for being in favour of the 
genei'al desire of the Afghans, and not in support of the selfish wishes of 
the English, is in the last degree strange. And yet it was from, this 
point of view that the English examined the Amiris course of action. 
The desire of the English that the sovereign of the country which they 
bad overrun and humbled should be a blinder adherent than eioher Lords 
Beaconsfield or Lytton, is perfectly incomprehensible. 

Yakub-Khan was finally convicted of treachery and his fate was 
decided. The chief points on which his conviction rested were these': 
(1) his reception of a hostile general in the English camp; (2) his desire to 
fly to Afghan-Turkistau; (3) his refusal to join the suite of General Roberts 
on bis entry into Kabul ; and (4) his dii-eeting the execution, on the eve 
of his setting out to go to General Robertses camp, of Abdul -Karim- Khan 
the Kohistani chief, and a known adherent of the English, 

On the 6th (18th) November the Committee of Inquiry fiiuished its 
investigations into the circumstances attending the murder of the mem- 
bers of the English Mission, and reported that it had carefully inquired 
into the conduct of the Amir and of the principal Afghan dignitaries, 
both during the period preceding the massacre and also ou the 22ud 
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August (3rd September)^ aud on subsequent dates. The Committee's 
report was then submitted to the Viceroy. 

We do not doubt but that Yakub-Kban was an enemy of the English^ 
but we suppose that the proofs which the Committee of Inquiry brought 
forward on this point were indirect proofs only, in fact that the proofs 
were mere surmises^ without an 3 ^ apparent foundation. Thiis^ it was 
asserted that, although the Amir and his counsellors did not anticipate 
a fatal termination, they reckoned on a serious demonstration, which 
would suffice to compel Major Cavagnari to represent that his position 
at Kabul was unbearable ; that events had subsequently passed from their 
control, and that they had then acted on the guiding principle that dead 
men tell no tales ; that the troops had really not clamoured for the pay 
which was due to them, but because they were incited to do so by their 
officers, who in their turn were acting under instructions from highly- 
placed circles, &e. 

In order that he might soften the severity of the English towards 
him, Ysikub-Khan announced that in the city treasure lay hid which had 
been the property of the mother of Shir-Ali^s favourite son, Abdulla- 
Jan, and that this had subsequently passed to him. General Roberts at 
once sent off a detachment of troops to the spot which had been indi- 
cated, The place having been dug up, gold to the value of £SO,000 was 
found. This treasure was confiscated ofi hehalf of the English treasures 
so that the Amir was left to repent of his superfluous frankness. Sub- 
sequently fresh stores were discovered, consisting of gold and various 
jewels. 

[Here follows the piirpOEt of Geperal Roberts’s proelamation aunoiiDcing l,akiil)- 
Khan’s abdication.] , 

Thus fell the deceased Shir- Alik's eldest son, on whom had rested the 
hopes of his father, of the Afghan people, and of the English themselves. 
A telegram, sent to the Times by a Kabul correspondent, dated lltli 
.{•^ 3 rd) November stated that Yakub-Khan had been weak, that he had 
shown an extreme and undoubted unfitness for government, and that 
the suspicion that he was the author of the attack on the English Resi- 
dency had not been removed. We must add that it had not been 
proved. 

We have alread}’^ spoken of the position in which Yakub- Khan was 

Treatment of YaMb-Khan by Gene- Placed with regard to the English whe^ 
ral Roberts. they occupied Kabul. Generai lioberts 

had every reason for being obliged to deal harshly with the Amii, 
who, from being an ally, became a prisoner. Eor a long period prior to 
the beginning of the Afghan campaign the English had regarded Yakub- 
Khan as a weak character, and unfit, without their aid, to introduce 
order into his own country. If, then, this idea concerning him were 
still existing when they came to Kabul, and the English authorities weie 
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convinced that the Amir was perfectly powerless^ then his fate should 
have been guaranteed^ and he should have been allowed to continue to he 
Amir of Afghanistan. But the English had now become assured that 
the very opposite of this was the case, and they had ascertained that 
Yakub-Khan was a plaything neither in the hands of the people nor in 
their hands, but that he was the leader of the people and the principal, 
yet secret, enemy of English authority. This was suflBcient to finally 
settle the fate of the Amir, and so he who had so recently been the 
friend of the English, was now surrounded by a guard and detained as a 
State prisoner, Yakub-Khan could not but feel his unalterable position, 
and therefore it is not surprising that he resolved to put an end to this 
gvi^voxx^ Slate of suspense. 

Accordingly on the 7th (19th) October, the following telegram was 
issued : The Amir, Yakub-Khan, has declared his intention of abdicat- 
ing; General Roberts has vainly endeavoured to assure him that he can- 
not accept this decision. At the same time the General has taken timely 
steps for the preservation of order and for the carrying on of the admin- 
istration 

In order to understand the reasons which induced Yakub-Khan to 
abdicate, it is necessary to briefly examine the actions of the English at 
Kabul in the order of the events which called forth and attended the 
massacre of the members of the English Mission. 

As soon as General Robertses force appeared before Kabul, many of the 
chiefs of the Afghan tribes wbo were suspected of having had a hand 
in ^the massacre or of having opposed the advance of the English troops, 
were arrested and confined as State prisoners in the Bak-Hissaiv The 
discovery in one of the houses of the citadel of important papers, com- 
promising the Mustafa Habi-Bolla in the massacre, led to the arrest of 
this confidential minister of the Amir, and with him several others in 
Yakub-Khan^s suite. 

It is not exactly known for wdiat purpose the English kept Yakub- 
Kban so long at Kabul. Why was this dethroned monarch, without 
money, sick and depressed, needlessly kept in what had been his own 
capital ? It may be that the English awaited fresh revelations on the 
part of their unfortunate prisoner regarding buried gold and jewels. 

General Roberts took from him his five-year old son, Isa-Khan, 
supposing that he could he made use of politically, and ordered Yakub- 
Khan to proceed on the 19th November (1st December) from Kabul 
towards Peshawar. 

[Here follows an account, taken from the Standard, of Yaktib-Khdn's removal 
from K^bul.] 

The unfortunate Yakub-Khan fell a victim to the insatiable and 
dangerous policy of the English in Asia. This policy is well calculated 
to lead to the catastrophe which the English were encountering. At 
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a given moment the English Government resolved to destroy the 
Afghan monarchy, which it had itself created. It had imagined that a 
powerful Afghan monarchy would safeguard India from attack from 
the side of Russia. But it became convinced that Afghanistan was not 
yielding to English influence, but was rather directing her gaze towards 
the north, whence was advancing a fresh power — Russia. England was 
positively afraid of this power, and this dread is the chief and sole cause 
of all the misfortunes of the Afghan people. 

Meanwhile, Yakub-Khan, who had voluntarily appeared in General 
Robertses camp before the battle of Cbar-Asiab and prior to the occupa- 
tion of Kabul by the English^ had fallen into disgrace. The English 
Commander had, under instructions from the Viceroy of India, arrested 
the Amir, had proclaimed him a traitor^ had deprived him of his throne, 
and had then banished him to British India. 

Afghanistan was thus without a sovereign, and so the brave General 
Roberts took it into bis head that he might play the part of Amir ; but 
the General was greatly mistaken. Anarchy had been introduced into 
the country, and the position of the English in the theatre of military 
operations had become dangerous. 

On the 30th September (ISth October) 1879, the Bala-Hissar, or 
citadel of Kabul, was occupied by English troops. On the 7th (19tb) 
October, Yakub-Khan w^as forced to abdicate the Afghan throne, and was 
subsequently placed under arrest and accused of treachefy to English 
interests. 

On the 21st November (3rd December) Yakub-Khan was taken to 
Gandamak, whence- he soon continued his onward journey towards India. 

Afghanistan was deprived of a ruler*, and the natural result was that 
Result of the deposition of Yakub- complete anarchy was introduced into 

the country. Afghan-Turkistan, the 
greater number of whose inhabitants are Uzbaks, was ready to break up 
into several independent States. The province of Herat by the force of 
circumstances became an independent Khanate. 

For many reasons, regarding which we shall further on make some 
short observations, the behaviour of the English towards Yakub-Khan 
and their removal of him from his throne do not say much in favour of 
their political sagacity, Yakuh-Kban incontestibly belongs to the num- 
ber of prominent personages of Afghanistan, and the English vainly de- 
parted from the wise proverb, a bad peace is better than a good war."^^ 
After establishing Yakub-Khan^s power at Kabul, and then declaring an 
amnesty, the English could have treated with the Amir, and could have 
made him at any time the medium between themselves and the Afghan 
people, whom they do not at all understand. But they preferred anarchy, 
and in all probability will altogether lose their influence in Afghan-Tur- 
kistan, and it may be at Herat. We have said that one of the chief 
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causes of tbe Siierpur catastrophe, in which the whole of General Eoberts^s 
force barely Cvscaped destruction, was the harsh injustice shown to ¥akdb« 
Khan. 


O.—EFi’ECT OF THE KXbUL MaSSAGEE ON ENGLISH PUBLIC OPINION, 

The news of the Kabul massacre called forth a panic in London, 
The papers preached a general destruction of the Afghdns, and demand* 
ed a speedy and severe revenge. One of the papers gave space to a 
poem in which the task of the English troops on arrival at Kabul should 
be to hill and himi^ in spite of plaint and prayer. One very widely 
circulated paper demanded a punishment which should cause a shudder 
throughout the vast continent of Asia, from one end to the other,” 
The Daily Telegraph counselled the destruction of even the name of 
Kabul, and the substitution for it of the word Duga^ which signifies 
/^treachery.” 

Bloody revenge was to be shown to the Afghans. Kabul, which has 
for the second time served as the scene of a terrible destruction of our 
countrymen, mv^st he destroyed, or, at any rate, its walls and citadel must 
be levelled to the ground,” shouted the Simdard, 

Thus, into the plan of the Afghan campaign had been introduced 

one of the most dangerous and terrible 
C«ill for revenge, of human passions — the thirst for re- 

venge. 

As we have already stated, the city of Kabul was the nearest object 
of the reopening of the campaign, and when in the course of that the 
news came of the Afghan victories and the investment of General 
Roberts’s force in Sherpur, the feeling of revenge gave place to that 
of terrible alarm both in Calcutta and in London. This alarm was so 
serious that, notwithstanding the very large reinforcements which had 
already been sent from England to India, the Head-Guarter Staff of 
the Indian Army demanded fresh reinforcements to the number of 
5,000 Europeans. At the War Office in London they looked upon the 
state of affairs at Kabul as very serious, and, although they supposed 
that General Roberts had sufficient troops to stand out against the 
Afghans, pending the arrival of reinforcements, they were afraid that 
if his force engaged in any further fighting, similar to that which 
had led to its being shut up in Sherpur, it would become so weak 
numerically that it would no longer be in a position to defend itself 
without the aid of considerable reinforcements. 

Meanwhile, in consequence of the complete interruption of communi- 
cation with Kabul, there was alarm and despair in India respecting the 
fate of the Sherpur garrison. Reuter’s telegram of the 12tli {*24tb) 
December still further increased the uneasy feeling. The telegram 
ran thus: — During the last 48 hours a fierce cannonade has been 
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going on at Kabul. General Gough is still at Lataband, It is sup- 
posed that he will leave for Kabul to-day/^ 

[General SobolefE now quotes a telegram to the Standard, dated Lahore 12th 
{24th) December, giving an account of the state of aSairs at E^bul about the date 
quoted.] 

7. — Attitude of the population op AfghIn-Tupkistan during the 

SECOND PHASE OF THE CAMPAIGN. ThE AFGHANS AND THE 

XJzBAKS. Probable future of Afghan-Turkistan. 

During the whole of the campaign of 1878-79, which terminated in the 

The people of Afghan-Turkistan, Treaty of Gaiidamak, the English had 

Herat, Farrab^, and Ghazm,takescarc^^^ only to deal with the Afghan tribes in 
any part m the hostilities j)receding the ,, -rr t i *11 t • 

coiiclusiou of the Gandamak Treaty of the Kiirram and Kabul viiiages, and m 

an inconsiderable degree with the popu^ 
lation of the Kandahar province. But Afghan-Turkistan, Herat, Parrah, 
Ghazni, and other parts of Afghanistan, had taken scarcely any part in the 
fighting. 

A popular movement, which began with the destruction of the 
English Mission at Kabul, extended throughout Afghanistan, and by 
the end of September had received a certain amount of organisation. 
Agents of the leaders of the movement preached in all the towns and 
larger villages a holy war, and fixed the 15th (27th) September as the 
date for a general rising. Mullahs took advantage of the Ramzan, a 
period of fast and prayer, to rouse the fanaticism of a frenzied crowd. 

Towards the end of October 1879, news reached Kabul that a portion of 
the Afghan army, to the number of seven regiments, forming the garrison 
of Northern Afghanistan, had mutinied and had gone to their homes on 
the south side of the Hindu-Kush. Two of these regiments, in return- 
ing from Afghan-Turkistan, came by the Bamian, and so General Eoberts 
sent to invite them to give up their arms, promising them at the same time 
eomplefe amnesty. The men refused to carry out such a strange 
demand, and said that they required no amnesty. Nevertheless, through 
the exertions of the Afghan Colonel, Purvez, the English received SOO 
rifles, 100 camels, and some tents. These troops then dispersed to their 
homes. After that, in the beginning of November, there crossed the 
Hindu-Kush five other regiments, but they would not give up a single 
fire-arm, and went, some towards Ghazni, others in various directions, 
where they collected in bands. Thus, in the neighbourhood of Kabul 
there had now collected a considerable number of armed and trained 
Afghan soldiers. 

All this could not but be known to General Roberts, but he continued 
to telegraph that all was going on well, and that mere local disturbances 
did not seriously threaten the English. 

If these troops had proper leaders and had advanced in order, their 


Herat, Farrab, and Ghazm,take scarcely 
any part in the hostilities jireceding the 
coiiclusiou of the Gandamak Treaty of 
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appearance in tlie direction of the Bainiao Pass would have worked muck 
barm to any expeditionary force towards Ghazni. 

[Here allusion is made to General Baker’s movement in that direction.] 

Happily^ however, for the English notlimg threatened them in this 
quarter. The fact was that from Afglmn-Turkistan only a few Afghan 
regiments could come, because the greater number of them were required 
on the spot in order to uphold the Afghan rule amongst the Uzbaks, who 
form the bulk of the local population. 

The country called Afghan-Turkistan, but which is known to the 
Afghans by the name of the Chahdr-Wil^yai^ extends from the northern 
slopes of the Hindu-Kush range to the left bank of the Amu-Daria. 
On the east it is bounded by the Pamir plateau, beyond which begin 
Chilians Turkistan possessions ; on the west by the country of the Arsari, 
Tekke, Salor, and Sarik Tuvkumans. During the reign of the late Shir- 
Ali-Khan, Afghan-Turkistau comprised a special governorship and in*- 
eluded ten provinces. In order to depict the condition of this portion 
of Afghanistan before the Anglo-x\fghan war, we will avail ourselves of 
the excellent description given of the country by Colonel Grodekoff of 
the General Staff, who travelled from the Amu- Duria through the centre 
of the w^estern portion of Afghan-Turkistaii in the autumn of 1S78. 

[Here follow lengthy extracts from a work by Colonel Grodekoif entitled Through 
Afghanistan.’'*^] 

During October 1879 news came that in the other parts of Northern 
Afghanistan, in consequence of the weakness displayed by Yakub- Khan, 
the Uzbak population had evinced hostility towards the Afghans. 

At the other end of Afghan-Turkist*in, w., at Maiman^^, which had 
only been conquered by the late Shir-Ali in 1875, disturbances had 
burst forth and the people had declared themselves on the side of Bu- 
khara. We consider it not superfluous to remark tliat the former Begsliip 
of Maimana for a very long time belonged to the Amirs of Bukhara, and, 
on being peopled by Uzbaks, it very naturally gravitated towards its 
chief political centre. 

As was to have been expected, the first revolutionary movement 
occurred in Badakhshan. Here it took the form of general desire on the 
part of the population to tear itself away from Kabul. The Afghan 
authorities lost their power but kept their places somehow, only because 
of the presence of a garrison. 

Now, the whole of Afghan-Turkistan, with the exception of certain 
The hatred between the Ussbaks and mountain valleys, is peopled by Uz- 
the Afghans. baks. The Afghans are regarded as 

aliens and are hated by the Uzbaks, Hence, it is very possible that this 

* I do not know whether this work is the same as that which has been translated by 
Mr. Charles Marvin, and which be calls “ From Samarkand to Her£t.” i have ascertained, 
however, that the original Eussian work is out of print." — W. E. G. 
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part o£ Afgbanistaii will break off its conuection with Kabul, and^ 
Imviug become perfectly independeot, will elect as Khau a person who is 
popular amongst the Uzbaks, ^ 

It can scarcely be doubted but that Afgban-Tiirkistin will detach 

itself from Kabul, and will become one 
Fatee of Afghan.TorMstSii. independent State, or, wliat is more 

likely, a group of separate Khanates, of which, it may be, Maimana will 
fall to the Amir of Bukhara. It can scarcely be dGubted also that the 
whole of Northern Afghanistan, from the Amu-Daria right up to the 
Hindu^Kush, will, by the force of circumstances, be included in the 
sphere of the direct influence of Russia. England herself has created the 
state of affairs by the force of which Russia will acquire in Central Asia 
a really Scientific Frontier/'' 
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He must nourisli some also to the Indian Government, which, in 
answer to his application, had offered him in 1868 a r(3eeption, of which 
he did not avajl himself, because he gave the preference to Samarkand. 
As a military leader Abdul-Uahman had undoubtedly shown proofs of 
his capacity. The general opinion of him throughout Afghanistan 
is that if only he were supplied with money, with his force of character, 
it would not be difficult for him to get himself acknowledged as the 
sovereign of Turkistan, whilst at Kabul itself he would find adherents/' 
On the 6th {18th) February, a telegram from Lahore reached the 
Daili! Neivs to say that the appearance on the left bank of the Amu- 
Daria, not far from Balkh, of the Afghan Sirdars, Ishak-Khan and 
Sarwar- Khan, had produced a great in the minds of the mhahi- 

ia 7 its of Kabul. The English were not needlessly alarmed, for it was 
announced from Lahore, under date the 8th (20th) February, that in 
Wardak, which of all the Afghan provinces was the one most hostile to 
the English, recruits were being enrolled for Ahdul-Rahmai/s service. 

As very often hapT)ens, ignorance excites unlimited alarm. Where 
really is Abdul- Rahman ? Why does he make his movements such a pro- 
found secret ? Why does he keep so long away from Balkh? What 
means the excitement raised on his behalf in Wardak, and in the other 
centres of the combination of the Afghan tribes? What is the final 
course that he intends to pursue ? All these questions have remained un- 
answered up till now. 

Immediately after Shir-Ali- Khan's death, which took place on the 

Khush-Dil-Khan,Goveruor-General 21st February (5th March) 1879* at 
of Afghan-Turkistan. Mazar-i- Sharif, Khush-Dil- Khan, Gov- 

ernor-General of Afghan-Turkistan, went over to the side of Hasbim- 
Khan, and made an attempt af proclaiming him Amir. This attempt 
was unsnccessfuL But to the general surprise Yakub-Khan did not 
take revenge on Muhanmiad-Hashim'Khan, for when the young Amir 
appeared at Gandamak to confer with the English regarding a Treaty 
of Peace, in his suite was observed his former rivaLf 

Judging by his telegrams from Kabul, General Roberts apparently did 

not at all recognise the difficult position 
General Roberts s optimibm. which he Was placed. His optimism 

was such that he planned the direct subjection to English rule of Afghan- 
Turkistan, whence there came such uncomfortable news. The self-deceit 
here displayed is worthy of surprise. And even when his troops had 
begun to experience evident defeats before Kabul itself, he entrusted to 
'Wali-Muhammad a force of 2,000 Takhazis, 1,000 mounted men, and an 
artillery brigade (equipped with guns taken from the Afghans), to proceed 
towards Badakhshan and to occupy that country in his name. 

^ This date does not accord with Dr. Yavdrski^s account. — W'. E. G 
t Daily Weiosy No. 10, 418, article entitled Kdhul : its Rulers and its People —AuiTior. 
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Me^Cnwliile, mforniation tad reached Kabul that Afghaii-Turkistan 
ivas disturbed^ and that popular outbursts were there oecurring*, and that 
the life of GhuMm-Iiaidar-Khan was in danger. 

As might have been expected, the appearance of Sirdar Abdul- 
Rahman in Afghan territory produced a most depressing effect in Eng- 
land and in English circles in India. 

When the war was re-opened, Afghan-Tarkistan was under Yakub- 
Khan^s rule. When, however, Abdul-Rahman heard of the recommence- 
ment of military operations and the march of an Anglo-Indian Army 
towards Kabul, he determined to put into execution his own sacred wish, 
VIZ., to fight for the power which belonged to him of right. He, there- 
fore, sent secret agents to various parts of Afghanistan. His especial 
attention was turned towards Badakhshan, with which he has established 
very close connection. As we know, he was in the closest kin-relation- 
ship with the dynasty of Badakhshan, had lived for ten years in Russian- 
Turkistan, under the protection of the Russian Government. Until the 
time of action of this Sirdar became explained, the English saw in him 
a man who had been sent by tlie Russian Government with the object of 
still further complicating their already terrible situation in Afghanistan. 
English news, of course on the basis of tfusiioorihy information, asserted 
that with Abdul-Rahman were Russian officers in the capacity of coun- 
sellors, and that whatever this Sirdar did was indicated to him from 
Tashkand. We know how all this ended, and under what circumstances 
Abdul-Rahman compelled the English Government to recognise him as 
Amir. .• ■ ■ ■ ’ 

Abdul- Eahman^s appearance in Afgbdn territory completely changed 
the character of the Anglo-Afghan struggle. He came, it is true, to save 
the independence of Afghanistan, but be also extricated the English 
nation from an undertaking in which Lord BeaconsfiekEs misplaced 
fascination had entangled it. Russia, aided by Abdul-Rahman, rendered 
the utmost service to Great Britain. 

Up to the end of March, the Kabul Field Force retained its passive 
attitude. After this General Roberts and the newly-appointed political 
ao-ent, Mr. Lepel Griffin, entered into negotiations with the Afghan 
leaders, and endeavoured to cement relations with Sirdar Abdul-Rahman, 
and so to prepare the soil for the establishment of the present Govern- 
ment in Afghanistan. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of Kabul, who were well aware of all that 
was going on in Afghan-Turkistan, more and more cherished the hope of 
saving their native land from the hated English, with the aid of this 
mysterious Sirdar. 

We have already had occasion to speak of the attitude of the Afghan 
people in the face of the firm resolve on the part of Abdul-Rahman to 
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fight for the throne of his ancestors. From what has been said^ then^ 
it may be seen that the comlination of ike Afghan inlee^ which so boldly 
and stubbornly opposed the English^ had for its chief objects the restora- 
tion of a national Government and the expulsion of the English from 
the country. The favourite of the leaders of this combination was 
Yakub-Khan, and the country generally wished to see him at the head 
of the Government. But the British authorities categorically declared 
that the late Amir should never mount the throne again. This announce- 
ment exasperated the Afghans; and they resolved to somehow or another 
clear Kabul of the Europeans^ whom they detested. Muhammad- Jan 
took advantage of every opportunity to give trouble to the enemies of his 
eoiintiy. In the beginning of June, and consequently before the return 
to Kabul of the two Sirdars who had been sent by the English as 
envoys to Abdul-Rahman, there reigned amidst the Afghan population the 
deep conviction (and the Bombay correspondent of the l)ailg Tele- 
graph communicated it to London) that in all probability in a short 
time a holy war would be proclaimed throughout Afghanistan; or rather 
throughout the country to the south of Kabul. 

lu a short time it soon became known that not far from Kabul a 
large levy of Afghans under Muhammad- Jan was collected. 

It was also proclaimed throughout Afghanistan that the famous 
grandson of Dost-Miihammad, having conquered Afghfo-Turkistaii; 
and having entered into negotiations with the Britisli authorities at 
Kabul; at their express desire; was not at all disposed to agree uncondi- 
tionally to the demands of the Indian Government; but, on the contrary; 
desired the recognition of the independenee of Afghanistan; according to 
its limits before the declaration of the war. This definite and good wish 
for the integrity of Afghanistan, displayed by the SirdaV; of course drew 
many adherents to the side of the talented pretender; and Yakub-Khan^s 
party began to grow weak; in spite of the declaration of Mushk-i-Alam 
that he would not support any other in Afghanistan. He had 
foreseen that Abdul-Rahman would become Amir, but whatever might 
happen he had no desire to abandon his position as an adherent of Yakub- 
Khan. The first wish of this remarkable man was the restoration of 
the honour of Afghanistan and to see his country once more independent. 
In reality it was to him a matter of indifference who was Amii*; provided 
only he was a true Muhammadan and a good ruler. 

In recognising him as Amir of Afghanistan; the English were per- 
fectly assured that he would use every endeavour to enable them to 
remove their troops from the country without the display of any hostility. 
We would observe that it was in Abdul- Raliman^s own interest to do 
this, and we shall have an opportunity of saying how honestly the new 
Amir held to the conditions of his treaty with the English. The Eng- 
lish, in fact; never had the least right to suspect him of any hostility. 
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At tins stage the Maiwaiid misfortune oeeurred(_, and Irenee began fresh 
suspicions. The Russians were once more accused of intrigues. 

The Afghans, who did not consider themselves vanquished, had no 
desire for an English administration ^ meanwhile General Roberts inter- 
fered in all their affairs, and appointed as Governors of the Maidan, Lug- 
man, and Kohistan provinces, Sirdars from amongst the number of 
adherents to the English cause. 

General Roberts having sent Sirdar Muhammad-Hussain-Khan to 
the Maidan valley to collect taxes, he was immediately seized and killed 
whilst the Governors of Lugmaa and Kohistan fled hack to Kabul 
This affair wdll be inquired into,^^ wrote the Tlmes^ correspondent, for 
Roberts is not a man to allow such an offence to pass by without proper 
punish ment/*’ 

That the position of the English at Kabul, even ’immediately after 
the buttle of Char-Asiab, was not as brilliant as the several newspapers^ 
correspondents and official despatches represented, is evident from a 
private letter received in London two weeks before the retirement of the 
English into Sherpur. In this letter, the contents of which were com- 
municated to the newspapers, it was stated that sur- 

rounded by hostile tribes. Any attempt on our part to retire would pro- 
bably end in misfortune. Provisions here are far from being abundant, 
and the Afghan tribes only refrain from joint action against us because 
of the lavish erpenditure of money for every thing which we buy of them/^ 

The people of Maidan, having slain General Robertses nominee, 

General Roberts’s attempts to set up arrested his son and sent him under 
bis own rulers throughout Afghanistan escort to Ghazni, witii an intimation that 

everything was ready for an attack on 
the English, and inviting co-operation. 

Meanwhile, the Afghan Duyan, who had been sent by General 
Roberts to the Logar valley, hastily collected a portion of the outstand- 
ing taxes and returned to Kabul, where he informed General Roberts 
that the tribal leaders were assembling, and that it was necessary to des- 
patch English troops to quiet the population. But, says the Civil and 
Ililitary Gazette^ ^Hhe General met this announcement with displeasure.^^ 
Duyan further informed General Roberts that the people of Kabul w^ere 
dissatisfied, and were in constant communication with the Afghan tribes 
and troops, and that the latter had collected to the number of 60, ( 00 men. 

The population of the province of Ghazni openly displayed a hostile 
. , • , , ^ . attitude to the English, and, although at 

Attitude of tne people of Ghazni. « . , , . ^ 

nrst these indications appeared to the 

English to have local character, they were soon obliged to incline 

to the belief that Ghazni was the centre of their enemies, 

Afghan Mullahs openly proclaimed there a holy war against the 
English. In order to stop the spread of this propaganda, General 
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Roberts sent strict orders to the Governor o£ Ghazni to proceed at once 
to Kabul to explain and report on the occurrence. The Governor, of 
Ghazni at this time was Muhammad-Sayad-Aga, brother-in-law of 
Shir-Ali, the deceased Amir. He was a man with a very great influ- 
ence amonst the people^ and very rich^ and so he paid no attention to the 
order which had been sent him. Meanwhile, the English reproached 
him for delaying to obey General Robertses order, and /br being so long in 
sending the money and the green corn which comprised the tribute of his 
district. 

In order to count with some hope of success on an expedition to 
Ghazni, it was extremely important that the English should secure 
themselves on the side of. Afghan* Turkistan, more especially as it was 
reported that Afghan troops were advancing thence on Kabul. The efforts 
of General Roberts to bring about disorder in the province of Ghazni 
were not altogether without result. Although he did not succeed in 
breaking up the combination of the Afghan tribes, he incited civil war 
between the Hazdras and the Afghans. 

There are several sections of Hazaras close to Ghazni. This warlike 
tribe, which has never fully recognised the Amiris authority, is fre- 
quently at enmity with the Afghans. General Roberts contrived to enter 
into negotiations with them, and, by means of secret agents, sent them 
a sum of money. Accordingly, there ensued between the Hazaras and 
the Afghans a bloody struggle. In the beginning of January IScSO there 
appeared in the English camp at Kabul several representatives of the 
Hazara tribes. The Hazara, Abdul- Kadir, who was to have held Ghazni 
on behalf of the English, was obliged to surrender that city to Muham- 
mad- Jan^s forces on their return from Kabul. 

During the investment of Sherpur, the Hazaras made several attacks 
on Afghan villages, but the inhabitants, on their return from fighting 
with the English, took a bloody revenge. 

The English learnt with especial joy of the serious character of the 
civil wars that had broken out iu the province of Ghazni. 

The comparative quiet which reigned in the province of Ghazni 
during February 1880 inclined the English to the belief that the leaders 
of the combination against them had began to recognise the inutility 
of continuing the struggle. 

But soon the English became convinced that they were deeply mis- 
taken. As soon as the spring season set in, agitation spread over all the 
provinces adjacent to Kabul. 

The province of Ghazni was on the side of Kabul, and openly declared 
its hostility towards the English. 

We have stated above that the Kohistani chiefs, as soon as the En<r- 
lish had occupied Kabul, appeared before General Roberts and promised 
their friendship. This it was in the highest degree important to obtain. 
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for, as a eornmnnication in the Times, dated Kabii! 10th (22nd) Oeto^ 

1 6p resell t ed, Kokistan is the chiej' ce%tTe of Tee fuiting j^ot the Amiris 

aiinyf 

Later on a report came from Simla, dated 7th (1 9th) September, eon- 
The people of Kobistan prove hostile firming the tie ws of the breaking out of 

to the English. an insurrection in KoMstan, and assert- 

ing that it had arisen because Yakub- Khan had ordered one of the Kohis- 
tan chiefs to be executed, a considerable number of the Kabul rebels being 
natives of Kohistan, This report proved to he untrue, although in Kohis- 
tan, as in all other parts of Afghanistan, with the exception of Northern, 
an insurrection had arisen, but this was directed against the English alone* 
A paragraph in the Daily News of 4th (1 6th) November communicated 
the news that Yusuf-Khan was at the head of the rebel party in Kohis- 
tan. Within three weeks some Kohistani chiefs again appeared at Kabul, 
and once more declared their friendship. 

After this, however, these same Kohlstanis, in conjunction with the 
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On the 18th (SOth) September, the English received intelligence at 
Kushi to the effect that the inhabitants of Kabul had asked the Kohistan 
regiments whether they would fight against the English, and that these 
regiments had replied, If the English come to Kohistan we will 
oppose them/^ 

The correspondent of the Standard telegraphed as follows : — ^^News 
State of Kabul after the massacre of has been received from Kabul that a 
tbe British Mission. general insurrection is going on there, 

and that the whole of the inhabitants of the city have joined the 
rebels. They have sent messengers to all the different tribes, inviting 
the whole country to take up arms. The news that two of the mutinous 
regiments have left Kabul is confirmed, but where they have gone is not 
known. This alone is certain, that they have not taken the road to the 
Shutur-Gardan. Since one of the regiments from the Kabul garrison 
consists of natives of Herat, it is supposed that this regiment has gone 
there in order to induce the people of that province to make common 
cause with the Kabulis. Up to the present time the news of the Kabul 
massacre has not excited any perceptible sensation amongst the tribes in 
the neighbourhood of the English force. This news spread so rapidly 
throughout India that of course the frontier tribes know all about it; 
still, in spite of a common danger there has been no outburst of fan- 
aticism. Of the Amir there is no news ; it is, therefore, supposed that 
he is in strict arrest and deprived of the possibility of communicating 
with us. 

There is not a doubt but that all the Kabul regiments went over to 
the side of the party hostile to the English ; hut without leaders they did 
not know how to act. 

Before he left Zargiui-Shahr for Kabul, General Roberts on the 21st 
September (3rd October) issued the following proclamation to the inha- 
bitants of the city 

[ Here follows a Russian translation of the proclamation. ] 

[Text resumed.] 

Thus, according to the wording of this proclamation, those inhabit- 

Purport of General Eoberts’ proola- of the city of Kabul who had 

TOiJtion to the inhabitants of Kabul, joined the Afghan troops m fighting 
issued at Oau.p Zarguu-Shahr. English at the battle of Char-Asiab 

were held to be enemies of the British Government since the ^^th Sep- 
tember (6th October), and, further, this proclamation gave the Anglo- 
Indian troops the legal right to deal with the inhabitants of the Kabul 
plain as with persons who were without the law. 

The biavely-conducted advance on Kabul was crowned with complete 
success, and, after the victory over the Afghans at Char-Asiab, the 
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Anglo-Indiau force^ led by Major-General Roberts, triumphantly entered 
the capital of the Amir of Kabul. 

[General SoboleE in the next few pages gives an account, tahen from English 
sources, of the occupation of the B^la-Hiss^r ; also tbe text of General Roberts’s speech 
on the occasion, and he further describes the triumphal entry of the English force into 
K^bnl ; the only thing which calls for any notice in the above is the stress which he 
lays on the presence in Kabul of Eatta-Tiir^ eldest son of the present Amir of 
Bukhara, and on the harsh treatment which he conceives Yakub-Kh^n to have received 
from the date of his going to the English camp at Kusbi.] 

Ill another part of his narrative/ General Soboleff mentions the 
arrival at JalalabM of the eldest son of the Amir of Bukhara, Shah- 
ZMah-Sayad-Mansur, known in Central Asia under the name of 
Katta-Tura. This is the same Katta-Tura, who^ in 1868, immediately 
after the famous Russian Expedition to Samarkand, raised the standard 
of revolt against his father, the Amir, and who was totally defeated by 
the Russian troops under Major-General Abramoff, As Katta-Tura had 
now a suite of 140 persons, it would be very interesting to know what 
means he now had for existing and how he found it possible to travel 
about in such luxury and with so large a following 


[Text resumed.] 

General Roberts hoped that, with the occupation of Kabul, he would 
acquire such a moral ascendancy over the enemy that the country about it 
would settle down, and that the Afghans would bow the head to the 
conqueror of their capital. These hopes were not destined to be fulfilled. 

Immediately after Kabul w^as occupied, General Roberts appointed 
^ ^ _ . a Commission of Inquiry, under the 

Commission of Inquiry. -r> * i j i p i i «- 

Presidentship ot Colonel Maegregor, 

with Doctor Bellew * and Haiyat-Khao, a native, as members. To this 

Commission was entrusted the duty of minutely examining the evidence 

in connection with the murder of Major Cavagnari and his colleagues, 

A Military Judicial Commission, with Brigadier-General Massy as 

^ . . President, and Majors Moriarty and 

Military Judicial Commission. tt i i . . n 

nughes as members, was nominated 
for the trial of prisoners suspected of rebellion against the English. 

Both Commissions worked energeticall}?-, and on tbe 8th (20th) Octo- 
ber the first executions took place at Kabul. On this date there were 
hung in front of the building which had been occupied by the members 
of the English Mission five menf, amongst whom was the head Mullah 
of the city, the Kotwal, two Afghan Generals, one Prince of the Blcod 
(of the Durani dynasty), and one watchman [chanhiddr). The last. 

^ The author of the very interesting compilation entitled Afghanistan and the Jf- 
— Author, 

t Daily News, No. 10459. — Author. 
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mentioned^ according to the testimony o£ the witnesses before the Com- 
mission^ carried Cavagnari^s head^ from the Embassy, and threw it on 
the market-place, where it was seized upon by the crowd, urged on by 
the Kotwal of the city. The crime of the chief Mullah was that he had 
preached a holy war against the English, and had blessed a standard 
which had been brought to him for the purpose by the Afghans. Ey 
the orders of the same person the bodies of the slain men of the escort 
were thrown into the city ditch. 

The charge against the Kotwal was that he had issued a proclamation 
which he had circulated throughout the city of Kabul, inviting all Mus- 
sulmans to fight against the unhelievefs. It was said to have been 
ascertained that the Kotwal had acted thus under the orders of Yakub- 
Khan himself, as delivered to him through Naik-Muhammad, Com- 
mander-in -Chief of the Afghan army, at the battle of Char-Asiab. 
During these trials by General Massy^s Commission, many of tbe inha- 
bitants of the city were summoned as witnesses ; but they gave their 
evidence very unwillingly, for, as the telegram to the Baity News 
went on to say, our stay here is considered doubt 

The execution of these persons, who were greatly respected by the 
city populace, whose will they had only carried out, exasperated the 
Afghans to the highest degree, and created in their minds the greatest 
hatred towards the uninvited foreigners. On the other hand, it shewed 
that the English had established a hasty and, as we shall see further ou, 
an unrighteous tribunal. 

The following extract from the on the subject of these 

executions is of extraordinary interest. This paper, which so thoroughly 
understood the position of the English at Kabul, pointed out how end- 
less was the character of the Afghan complications, and hew these 
executions and severities did but the more exasperate the already in- 
furiated Afghans. 

Fresh executions followed those of the Kotwal and his four com- 
panions. 

This severe General evidently began to arrive at some degree of 

General Roberts’s proclamation of tbe tnowledge that a system of executions, 
nth (23rd) Hovember 1879. of enforced requisitions, the destruc- 

tion and burning of villages, the merciless shooting of prisoners, had 
surpassed everything, had exasperated the people to the highest degree, 
and had increased their spirit of opposition. Accordingly on the llth 


^ The bodies of Cavagnari and of his companions were not found at all.-— 
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We will letj oiir readers judge for themselves as to the character of 
this proclamation^ which the English called an amnesty. 

This same proclamation in no way guaranteed the Afghan people 
from that terrible license which General Koberts had established by a 
system of terrifying and retaliation. 

The military terror introduced into the eountr}?' by General EobertS;, 
General Rol)erts’s proclamation an- and which was bound lip with a system 
Bouncing an amnesty. of intimidations and reprisals^ led to 

results diametrically opposed to those imagined by the English. 

As this system, in our opinion/ was the cliief cause of the terrible 
aversion of the Afghan people towards the English, and as we think it 
developed that general longing fat revenge which found expression in the 
furious attacks on the Sherpur camp, w^e consider it necessary to make 
some observations on the course of action followed by the English at 
Kabul. But lest we should be reproached for prejudice and exaggera- 
tion, we shall be careful* to indicate the sources whence we adduce our 
facts. We have already said that, in the course of General Roberts''s 
inarch to Kabul, no quarter was given to any one found with arms in his 
hands, and all prisoners taken in battle were shot. During the late 
campaign we know, from the testimony of correspondents with the 
force, that the English commanders burnt the bodies of Afghans who 
had been executed, with the exclusive object of depriving the natives of 
the right of supposing that they would enter paradise after death, for 
Mussulmans believe that he who slays an unbeliever has a right to enter 
paradise ; whereas he whose ashes are burnt is deprived of that right. 

In the first Afghan war it is known that the English frequently 
burnt the bodies of Afghans whom they captured in the fight. To 
the same inhuman practice. General Robertses elated soldiers began to 
have recourse, (The London correspondent of the Novo;ge Fremga^^ in 
a letter dated 5th (17th) November.) The same correspondent wxdtes from 
London as follows if Three Indian papers unite in testifying to the 
frightful exceuee perpetrated by English soldiers on captured and wounded 
Afghans, excesses that were scarcely surpassei hg those of the Bashir 
Bazonhs on wwidecl Russians* 

[In support of these charges the hahore Civil and Miliiary Gazette and the 
Bombay Times of India are quoted as authorities. Dr. Brown, too, is mentioned as a 
■witness. Further on, extracts are given from the the Allahabad Pioneer, 

the Standard} and from an article by Mr. Frederick Harrison in the Fortnightly 
RevietV} in support of the charges of cruelty preferred against General Roberts's 
troops.] 

We will not describe all the horrors which were perpetrated at Kabul 
and its neighbourhood, and which, in the opinion of the London jurist, 
Mr. Harrison, exceeded the brutalities of the BdshuBamtiks^ but w’e will 

* Ko. Author, t No. lUO.— Author, 
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refer our readers to the pages of the English newspapers which contain 
a mass of the most curious facts. We will only observe that the re- 
straint of the Afghans was exhausted, and the desire for a bloody revenge 
filled the minds of one and all amongst them. 

From the date of the battle of Char-Asiah there began a series of 
disturbing actions which only exasperated the Afghans and prepared for 
the English the dege of Skerpnr. 

In England an entire party accused General Eoberts of severity, and 
we find in the Parliamentary Papers relating to the Session of the 17th 
(^9th) B^ebruary 1879, published in London, a very long justification 
of his action. The accusation was comprised in the statement that 
by his orders the whole Afghan population of the Khost Valley had been 
made over to fire and sword, that he allowed the merciless and mon-* 
strous murder of ninety bound prisoners, and that he directed his cavalry 
to allow no quarter and to kill all prisoners. In his despatch in reply 
General Eoberts frankly acknowledged the justice of all these charges. 
He admitted that by his orders four villages in the Khost valley had been 
plundered and burnt, that bound prisoners had really been killed, in 
consequence of an intended attack on the part of the enemy, and that on 
one occasion only had an order really been given to spare no one : but he 
added that from 30 to 40 men had been killed, and not 400, as the 
accusation alleged. General Eoberts justified all these actions by mili- 
tary necessity. On the 26th April (8th May) 1879 the justification of 
General Eoherts^s course of action in the Khost valley was published at 
Simla. 

The Commander-in-Chief recognised the course of action adopted 
by the General as well founded, and absolved all the accused persons in 
the affair. 

In order to weaken the power of the 
aro^undSul!* inliabitants, it was indispensable to 

disarm them. 

To what an extent this disarmament was necessary may be seen from 
a statement made by a correspondent of the in a telegram 

dated Kabul, 7th (19th) October, to the effect that if a disarmament did 
not take place there would be constant murders in the English camp. 

General Eoberts^'s proclamation regarding the surrender of all arms 
was in the first instance attended with great success, for by the 6th (18fch) 
October more than 1,000 fire-arms, with their appurtenances, were given 
up. Within a week the number of arms surrendered reached 4,000, and 
of these the greater part were breech-loaders. The arms so received were 
at once destroyed. All at once, however, the surrender of arms stopped, 
and the English were obliged to send out small bodies of men to search 
for them. The fact was that the impression produced by the battle of 
Char-Asiab was effaced by the Afghan successes on the Shutur-Gardan; 

o 1' 
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The result was that out of the 50,000 fire-arms which the inhabitants 
of the city of Kabul and its neighbourhood possessed, the English re- 
covered altogether 6,000, leaving 44000 in the hands of the populace. 

At the same time that they searched for arms, the English undertook 
the collection of the taxes which were in arrears : and, of course, such 
proceeds were devoted exclusively to the use of the English themselves. 

The authority of the English extended only to the city of Kabul and 
to those places actually held by their troops : in all the other parts of 
Eastern Afghanistan complete anarchy reigned. 

In view of the approaching winter the English strove with all their 

The English strive to subdue the to crush the population and to 

iiihahitaiits of the Kabul valley. make of it a passive instrument for 

their own rule. The personal character of General Roberts did not allow 
of any other action than that which works through intimidation. To 
this young General it appeared that his victory at Char-Asiab, his occu- 
pation of Kabul, the issue of several threatening proclamations, the de- 
struction of the B41a-Hissar, the disarming of the populace, the enforced 
collection of taxes, the confiscation of the treasure which had been found, 
executions and tortures, the arrest of Yakub-Khan, who had voluntarily 
come into the English camp, and his banishment to India, that all these 
measures were perfectly sufficient to instil dread into the minds of the 
people and to insure obedience to the English, 

At this time we should mention that General Roberts had incurred 
the greatest hatred and contempt on the part of the Afghans ; the dread 
which had at first been called forth amongst them he had misdirected, 
and it bad now completely disappeared* 

In connection with the report spread by the Kabul correspondent of 
the Indian Herald regarding an alleged attempt on the life of General 
Roberts, General Soboleff remarks — ^IWe do not understand whence this 
alarming story proceeded.'*^ 

Every right-minded man must be stirred by the egotism and injus- 

AfgMn puWio opinion. Anglo- Indian commanders, 

hut what must have been the feeling of 
those against whom this injustice is directed? What must the Afghans 
have felt ? Unfortunately they were without those blessings possessed by 
civilised peoples. Their voice could not be heard ! Their energetic pro- 
test could only he expressed by actions, and hence we can follow their 
desperate resolution to drive the English out of Kabul, The Afghans 
were banded together for one idea, the freedom of their native land and 
their domestic hearths, and, being impelled by revenge and malice, they 
fiercely threw themselves on General Robertses force. The proud con- 
querors of Kabul were then seized with a panic and shut themselves up in 
a fort. 

We have stated above that, after the battle of Cbar-Asiab, the bulk 
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of the Afghan troops retreated towards Ghazni, and that a small propor- 
tion of them made their way to the Shntur-Gardan. The brilliant suc- 
cess attained by the Afghans there obliged the English to clear out of 
the pass, and deprived them at the same time of their only line of com- 
munication with Peshawar. The inspirited Afghans^ led by experienced 
chiefs, then came to a very wise decision ; they resolved to first organise 
their forces before they entered upon a serious struggle. We have also 
mentioned that certain regiments which came from Afghan-Turkistaii 
went to Ghazni, and that the Afghans had a considerable number of fire- 
arms. The English, moi'eover, assert that they had also 123 pieces of 
ordnance. 

Having good cadres, Muhammad- Jdn began to actively form and 
drill his battalions. His men were provided with uniform and fire-arms, 
and the best Afghan officers were appointed to the several units. Cavalry 
as well as infantry were organized at Ghazni. 

Here, then, is nearly all that we know regarding the organisation of 
the Afghan levies, which compelled an Anglo-Indian force to shut itself 
up behind entrenchments. These bands finally decided on joining forces 
to wrest Kabul from the English and to drive them out of the country. 

By this time several bands of the populace had assembled, and had 
begun to arrange concerted action. Thus, the Ghazni levy had already 
occupied the Maidan valley, another had entered Kohistan, a third had 
gone to the Zaimusht country, and a fourth was in the Logar valley. 

[Here is given an account of the dispositions made by Genei*al Eoberts with a view to 
breaking up the combinations amongst the Afghan tribes.] 

The Afghans had gradually collected in the neighbourhood of Kabul, 
and had evinced a decided intention of advancing to the attack. The 
English commanders apparently had not yet placed before themselves a 
clear account of the true state of affairs, and they did not, therefore, re- 
cognise that the danger was so near : they, moreover, hoped to prevent in 
time any concentration of Afghan forces. General Roberts had been 
warned that the province of Ghazni was furnishing considerable forces, 
that regular regiments were collecting there, and that the road between 
Maimana and Ghazni was unsafe. But General Roberts, it seems? 
judging by bis telegrams, did not wish to believe that his victory before 
Kabul and his occupation of that city had in reality only a slight im- 
portance in the eyes of the Afghan people. 

The population of Kabul appeared to be quiet, but, according to the 
assurance of a correspondent of the Standard dated ITth (E9th) 
October, it was restrained only through fear, and would rise immediately 
there appeared to be hope of doing so successfully. The hand which 
General Roberts bad shewn did not suffice to reconcile the Afghans to 
even a temporary occupation of Kabul. Although English reports from 
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that city stated that the harsh and merciless treatment which General 
Roberts and his comrades had pursued in respect o£ the Afghans had pro- 
duced an excellent eiSFect on the people, and had quieted them, this was 
not the case. Notwithstanding, therefore, that the Afghans had lost the 
battle before Kabul,- and had been turned out of their capital, they had 
become inspirited by the Shutur-Gardan success and by the withdrawal 
of the English from that pass. They were too exasperated by the 
English treatment of the Amir, who had given himself up to them, and 
they at the same time saw that General Robertses force w^as without 
transport, and consequently extremely immobile, and so they made further 
preparations to attack the English. 

General Roberts, after assuming the functions of Amir of Kabul, 
sent his agents to the northern provinces of Afghanistan, and imagined it 
possible to induce the officials to preserve order in their respective juris- 
dictions, on behalf of the English. Soon, how’-ever, alarming rumours 
came in from the north side of the Hindii-Kiish. A telegram dated 
Kabul, 7th (19th) November 1879, was published in the stating 

that the Afghan troops in Turkistan had mutinied and had marched as 
far as the Bamian Pass with the intention of giving up their arms to the 
English authorities and of dispersing to their own homes. The news 
about the mutiny of the Afghan troops was confirmed by a telegram 
dated Calcutta 9th (^ist) November which appeared in the Thnes^ We 
have already seen, however, that there was no mutiny, but a movement 
of several battalions of infantry and of regiments of cavalry towards 
Kabul, with a view of increasing the fighting strength of the Afghan 
forces that were preparing to offer a resistance to the English before 
Kabul. We learnt that, owing to the bold march of General Roberts 
straight on Kabul, the Afghan plan of operations was thrown out, and 
that the Turkistan quota did not arrive in time; still, having once 
crossed the Hiadu-Kush, these masses, being possessed of arms, 
went, some in the Kabul direction, others iu the direction of Ghazni, 
and so considerably added to the number of the Afghan fighting-men, of 
whom Shir-AlPs General of artillery, the famous Muhammad-Jan, had 
assumed the chief command. 

At the close of the year 1879 the HmsM Invalid annoimced that a 
telegram had been received from Tashkand communicating the news 
that on the 2-3rd November (5th December) the Afghan Sirdars, Kaik- 
Muhammad-Khan, brother of the late Amir, and his cousin, Ghulam- 
Hussain-Khan, with a suite of eight men, had arrived there. The tra- 
vellers had fled after the fight with the English before Kabul, and had 
come to seek Russian hospitality. Another telegram, dated 14th (^6th) 
December, stated that the Afghan Sirdar, Abdul- Rahman, who had asked 
permission to go and meet his kinsmen in the province of Farghana, had 
fled thence across the frontier. 
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Adminidfation of KdbuL 

The nnsuecessfal administration of the capital of Kabul, through the 
medium of an English General, induced General Roberts to abolish the 
post of Military Governor, and to entrust the government of the city to 
Sirdar Wali-Muhammad. This selection was a very unhappy one, be- 
cause this Sirdar was extremely disliked by the inhabitants. During 
the first phase of the campaign, he had proved a traitor, and having fled 
to the English, he had represented himself to be one of the pretenders to 
the throne of Afghanistan, 

General Robertses desire to direct the administration of the different 
districts in the Kabul plain met with complete failure. But still he did 
not get depressed, and continued, as before, to send out in every direction 
his threatening orders. At first these orders were received very coldly, 
then their recipients grew weary of them, but when the tribes had as- 
sembled and had begun to he sensible of their own strength. General 
Roberts’s threatening demands created merriment. 

The organisation of the Afghan levies and the plan of their opera- 
tions against the English were cleverly conceived. General Roberts 
himself might have been in error on the subject, but still his blindness is 
not comprehensible. 

As we have seen, the projected expedition to Ghazni turned out a 
failure, and General Baker’s detachment retired gradually on Kabul. 

Popular insurrection tliroTighout length, General Roberts beosme 

Afghanistan. convinced of the existence of an orga- 

nized insurrection. 

Every day there were afiaxed to the walls of the city of Kabul ap- 
peals, written in strong language, inciting all true believers to join in a 
holy war against the English. Under such circumstances General 
Roberts thought it prudent to strengthen the herpur Sposition, and to 
have built in the neighbourhood of the city twelve new forts and block- 
houses. He also ordered it to be notified that all persons caught with 
arms in their hands within a radius of 5 miles of the English camp 
would be arrested. 

W.e have already learnt that, under the name rebels must be under- 
stood Afghans, who, with arms in their hands, had resolved to protect 
their independence from English violence, and that the word severity is 
synonymous with military terror^ introduced immoderately by the ener- 
getic but harsh General Roberts. We have also seen that this same 
terror in no way awed the Afghans, but rather the more enraged them, 
that it, moreover, served as the exciting cause in the formation of a 
powerful combination of Afghan tribes, headed by Muhammad-Jan, an 
Afghan General of artillery, and by the universally respected Mullah, 
Mushk-i«Alam. . - 
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The attitude o£ the people around Kabul had not excited special con- 
fidence in the English military leaders. Meanwhile, winter was drawing 
nigh, and it was of the utmost importance that proper winter quarters 
for the troops should be provided and everything necessary for winter 
consumption stored therein. 

Although we also cannot deny that on General Roberts must fall the 
fate of responsibility, principally for his excessive self-confidence, 5 ^et the 
bulb of the blame is attributable to the Ministry of Lord Beaeonsfieid and 
to Lord Lytton. The London papers had by this time ecnsiderably low- 
ered their tone. The Times counselled adherence to the clauses of the 
Treaty of Gandamab and the evacuation of Afghanistan as speedily as 
possible, leaving the Afghans to themselves. The same paper declared 
that the Ministry has no definite object in view.^^ In English society 
there was manifested an extreme disbelief in the official telegrams sent by 
the Viceroy and by General Roberts, and even in those of the correspond- 
ents of the several papers, because they were, it is well known, subjected 
to the strict censorship of Indian officials.^^ With pique and the sense of 
nnconeealed injury the Times wrote, Kabul has slipped out of our hands, 
and its administration has passed from General Hills to Muhammad- Jan^ 
an insnrgenU^ Other papers, giving themselves up to the same panic 
that had taken possession or the Ministry, expressed the opinion that the 
foreign relations of Great Britain were far from being such as to prevent 
the fatal position in Afghanistan from acting in the most unfavourable 
manner on Great Britain herself. 

In the war of 18? 9-80, which we are now describing, a combination of 
^ . , , . Afghan tribes constituted a force with 

Combination tnrouscnoat Afghanis- ^ mi . a 

tan on the renewal of hostilities at the ^ threatening aspect* the centre of 

close of isyo : Ghami being the centre this force was the town of Ghazni, so 
of opposition. fiimous in the history of Afghanistan. 

We have seen that this combination in December 1879 placed the 
English in a critical position, and we know that, in spite of the energetic 
exertions of the Kabul Field Force, of the troops on the line of com- 
munications extending along the course of the Kabul river to the Indian 
frontier, and subsequently of the aid afforded by General Stewart^s force ; 
this combination was not broken up, and that it still had to be 
reckoned with, Muhammad- Jan and Mushk-i-Alam, the leaders of this 
combination, were not amongst those with whom it would be an easy 
task to fight. 

Ghulam-Hussain-Khan told General Roberts that never in the history 
of the Afghan people had there been such a powerful combination of 
tribes as was formed in December 1879, 

This combination bore the character of a strictly democratic move- 
ment, for almost all the Sirdars and representatives of the Afghan 
aristocracy went over to General Roberts, and took no part in assisting 
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Muslifc-i-Alaiii and Muhammad- Jan, The only exceptions were Tahir- 
Khan and a few others of lesser note. 

The services of Muhammad- Jan were very higly prized by the deceased 
Amir, Shir- Ali- Khan, as an excellent artillery officer who could not be 
spared from the ranks of the army. He commanded the Afghan artillery 
at Ali-Masjid in November 1878. English reports, describing that affair, 
speak of the excellent manner in which the Afghan artillery was handled, 
and even hint that it was worked under Buropemi guidance. After the 
retreat of the Afghans from Ali-Masjid, Muhammad- Jdn remained with- 
out employment, but Yakub- Khan, when he succeeded to the throne of 
Kabul, promoted him to the i*ank of General, and gave him the command 
of three regiments. Muhammad- Jan commanded the Afghan army at 
Char-Asiab. We have seen, too, how skilfully he directed the retirement 
of his defeated forces on Ghazni, not allowing the enemy to scatter his 
troops, 

Muhammad- Jan enjoyed great popularity amongst the Afghan sol- 
diery, but was thoroughly hated by the Afghan Sirdars. The latter 
circumstance did not trouble him, for they, to their shame, were in 
close communication with the English and abstained from taking part 
in the affairs of the people. 

Muhammad- Jan was the very type of a popular warrior. With regard 
to his character we may mention that immediately after his victories over 
the English before Kabul, he wrote General Roberts a letter, m which he 
gave him plainly to understand that the Afghans would continue the war 
until not a single Englishman remained within the limits of Afghan ter- 
ritory. This letter was sent off after the withdrawal of his army from 
Kabul and after the raising of the siege of Sherpur. When, too, the 
English were surrounded at Sherpur, Muhammad- Jan made the following 
demand to General Roberts : The English troops must be withdrawn to 
India, with a promise to redore Takub-Khdn ; two English officers to be 
left behind as hostages.'’^ 

The Mullah Mushk-i- Alam the fragrance of the world”), on account 
of his great sanctity, enjoyed the highest respect of the Afghans. His 
real name was Din-Muhammad. He was an orthodox Mussulman of 
Indian birth, but he had long lived at Ghazni, where he studied elemen- 
tary theology. Subsequently, he finished a course of divinity under the 
guidance of Mullahs at Lunpanah (?), Peshawar, and other places. He 
took part in the war against the Kafirs which was waged by Haji-Taj- 
Muhammad. During this campaign his leader was killed, and he con- 
veyed the corpse with great reverence to the deceased's native-place, 
and then returned to Ghazni, where he assumed the calling of a teacher. 
The greater number of the Mullahs of the province of Ghazni were his 
pupils; so that he possessed great influence amongst the Ghilzais, 
Momands, and other tribes. At the time of which we are speaking he 
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was an old man. He bore a character for scrupulous honesty, and his 
course o£ action was frank and open. He was a bitter enemy of the 
English, whom he regarded as the enslaver of the Hindus and Indian 
Mussulmans. 

A very active part, too, in the organisation of this movement was 
taken by the wife of Yakhiya-Haji, who was sent to India after Yakub- 
Khan, This Afghan lady, the daughter of the famous and well-to-be- 
remembered by the English, Akbar-Kban, hated the English and desired 
to have her revenge for the treatment of her husband, and so she spent 
two lakhs of rupees, in order to effect an alliance between the mountain 
tribes and the Afghan army, and to make their objects identical. 

The English asserted that Yakub-Khan^s wife and mother also as- 
sisted the popular party. They reproached the deposed Amir for this, and 
imagined that if it was permiiteA them to take revenge on the Afghan 
people for the murder of the members of the Cavagnari Mission, the 
deposed Amir was criminally at fault for having near relatives who should 
dare to carry on intrigues against them. 

From this we see that one of the principal causes of the Afghan 
Removal of Yakub-Khao a political attacks On General Robertses force was 
mistake.. the compulsory abdication of Yakub- 

Khan and bis banishment to India. As a faithful soldier, Muhammad- 
Jan demanded the restoration of his sovereign, to whom he had sworn an 
oath of allegiance. Personally he sought nothing except to fight with 
the accursed foes of his country (the English), who love to blacken their 
enemies, but they even could not find anything peculiar by means of 
which they could asperse his honour. 

The deceased Amir’s favourite wife directed all these intrigues. It 
is known that her son Abdulla-Jan, for several years prior to the out- 
break of the Anglo-Afghan war, had been nominated by Slrir-Ali-Khaii 
as heir to the throne. The protest made on this subject by Yakub- 
Khan caused a civil war, which ended in the arrest of the rebellious son. 
We know, too, that Abdulla-Jan died during the summer of 1878, and 
that Yakub-Khan, as the lawful heir, became in February 1879 Amir of 
Afghanistan. 

The death of Abdulla-Jan did not quiet this ambitions woman, for 
she clamoured, whilst her husband was yet alive, for the recognition of 
her son-in-law ^as the husband of her daughter), Miihammad-Hashim- 
Khan, as heir to the Afghan throne. 

The wife of the late Shir-Ali Khan, after the days of mourning for 
her husband were over, determined to leave nothing undone towards 
avenging his memory on the English, and with this object she entered 
into close relations with Ayub-Khan, the ruler of Herat, According to 
information received from Afghanistan, she hid in a safe place jewellery 
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and money left her by her husband; and she then expended them in 
carrying* out the task which she had set herself. 

Such were the principal personages who stood at the head of the 
popular movement against the English. 

In making mention of the importance of the combination of the 
Afghan tribes^ we should observe that Mushk4-Alam and Muhammad- 
Jan used every endeavour to the end that there might be unity of action. 
This aim waS; however^ almost unattainable; as the several tribeS;, under 
the influence of historic causes, and especially through the circumstance 
that the Afghan Sirdars were constantly fighting amongst themselves^ 
and frequently with the Amir, could not therefore all at once get 
accustomed to the notion of pursuing one concerted line of action. 

Thus we see that when the Ghazniites displayed passionate hatred to 
the English; the Kohistanis made their appearance in General Robertses 
camp and entered into negotiations. The result of these potir^parlers 
was the appointment by the English of Sirdar Sharhdi-Khdu (?) nephew 
of Dost-Muliammad; as Governor of Kohistan. 

General Roberts sent message after message to the leaders of the 
popular party, endeavouring to gain them over to the side of the English. 
It now, too, became necessary to take steps to construct a Government of 
some kind. The English bitterly regretted that in the ranks of the 
Afghan aristocracy prominent personages were very scarce. It is neces- 
sary to here state that the late Amir Shir-Ali-Ehan set aside a custom 
which had long obtained in Afghanistan, by force of which the chief 
administrative offices in the state were occupied by right of hereditary 
title. Shir- All appointed to such offices persons of the middle class, 
choosing for the purpose those who were most fitted. Thus, the majority 
of the Afghan Sirdars took no part in State affairs, and that is the reason 
why so few of them are men of capability and with force of character. 
Their influence amongst the people is almost infinitesimal. In the 
English camp there were nearly all of the numerous kinsmen of 
Dost-Muhammad, beginning with his sons and ending with his great 
grandsons. All of these personages were possessed of but little ambi- 
tion, but they were avaricious, jealous of each other, and full of intrigue. 
This circumstance, on the one hand, distressed the English, because it did 
not permit of their placing at the head of the Government of Afghanistan 
persons out of the crowd of Afghan Sirdars who were devoted to them^ 
but on the other it waste them a matter of rejoicing, in that it gave them 
ihundant material for raillery and banter over the hated and dangerous 
Afghan nation. 

Amongst the more prominent members of the Afghan aristocracy 
who joined General Roberts were the following: Wali-Muhammad, 
Shir-AFs half-brother, Hassan-Kban, Yakub-Khan^s cousin, and the 
husband of the sister of Abdulla-Khan, who died in the autumn of 1878. 


■ 







---Chaptek in Genebal Sobolepf's work headed TA^ Reign of 

Military Terror. 

The Afghans hated General Roberts with all their heart for his 
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severe treatment of them and for introdneing a reign of military terror 
into Kabul. General Roberts would not regard the Afghans as a nation 
having any sort of right to exist. Armed Afghans, who held out for the 
independence of their native land, he stigmatised as rehelsy iumrgentSy^ViA 
even as All those who had served in the Amiris army and who 

had dared to oppose the English^ he ordered to he arrested. These per- 
sons^ under various pretexts, he shot by the score. Thus, during the last 
three days of October 1879, out of 89 Afghans who were brought into the 
English camp, 49 were hung, 88 were released, and 2 were imprisoned. 

During the autumn and winter o£ 1879-80 frequent expeditions were 
sent out from Kabul, and these destroyed villages, exacted taxes, and 
burnt the dwellings of the people. The harvest which the inhabitants 
had gathered was confiscated to the use of the English troops, and what 
they could not carry away with them they burnt. 

(-ieneral indignation took possession of the country, and the Afghans 
determined to sell their independence dearly. 

It should here be stated that, in the course of the Anglo- Afghan 
war, the rights of military correspondents were so circumscribed that 
they were forbidden to communicate anything that could cast an un- 
favourable shadow on the English operations in Afghanistan. Neverthe- 
less, in England and also in Europe, facts came to be known through the 
medium of private letters, facts which could not but strike all who con- 
sidered the English nation to be one of the most civilised and consequent- 
ly the most humane. It was most unexpectedly revealed that the Eng- 
lish did not consider themselves bound to follow any of the generally 
received decencies of civilised nations, for they hung peaceful citizens on 
suspicion alone, they hung or shot any Afghans who dared to enter 
into open warfare with them, they burnt the bodies of the Afghans whom 
they had hung, and openly jeered at the most sacred beliefs of the people. 

Such a political disregard of all decency, and a manifest disdain of all 
the rules of war as observed by all cimlued nations, stirred to the very 
depths the more healthy section of English society, and called forth 
several loud protests. Thus, towards the end of December 1879, the 
London Peace Society made the following appeal to the population of 
Great Britain. 

[Here follows a translation of the manifesto referred to,] 

To Lord Beaconsfield, as the First Minister of the Conservative 
Cabinet, was handed a copy of a memorial on the subject of General 
Robertses severities. This memorial was signed by many influential per- 
sons in Great Britain, the first signature' being that of the Duke of West- 
minster. 

[Here follows the purport of the memorial alluded to.] 

Those who are acquainted with the English system of administration 
in the colonies, will, doubtless, not be surprised at the infraction of rights 
of which the English authorities were guilty in the war which we are 
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deseribiBg* British Indi% Southern Africa, and other portions of our 
planet, wherein the English consider themselves masters, and wherein 
they seek their own gain, feel the entire weight of the Engluh yoke. 
Eyen Ireland, one of the best corners of Europe, peopled by Christians, 
groans under English rule. The events of 1875—1878, which have mark- 
ed a new era in the history of the Slav race, have clearly shown to which 
side inclines that very powerful party in England known under the name 
of Conservative. This party would maintain the terror of Turkish domi- 
nion over the Slav peoples, who are alien and hostile to Muhammadanism. 
The same party insults the name of Slav, and considers those wdio bear it 
unworthy of a free existence. This unnatural attitude of a civilised na- 
tion to the Slavs, who inhabit the Balkan peninsula, is explained by the 
dread which the English have for Gonstaatinople and for the route lead- 
ing from Europe to their rich Indian possessions. The English imagine 
that the extension of the power of Russia in the Black Sea and in the Bos- 
phorus would lessen the gains which they derive from India. Through 
the force of this fear do they range themselves on the side of the Turks, 
and declare themselves the open enemies of Slavonic independence. 
Wherever the commercial advantages of England are interfered with^ 
Englishmen forget the interests of humanity. Their army, which is nob 
distinguished for the discipline which obtains amongst the armies of the 
Continental powers, becomes a weapon in the hands of executioners. 

[Here follow two articles taken from the Wovoye Vremya of tbe 4th (16th) and 
7th (19th) Jaanarj 1880, respectively, on the subject of excesses said to have been per- 
petrated by English soldiers in South Africa and in Afghanistan,] 

[Text resumed,] 

Particulars relating to the .ugly deeds of the English army operating 
in South Africa became known only because of a certain degree of free- 
dom allowed to newspaper correspondents in that part of the world. In 
Afghanistan scarcely any correspondents were allowed, and oiSicers of the 
army were only permitted to send communications to the papers on con- 
dition that such were, first of all, submitted to strict eensorship, and that 
the writers would be held responsible for any excess of frankness. 

General Roberts at length saw that a system of terror did not bring 
in those fruits on which he had counted, and that the Afghans were not 
possessed of that mildness of character which belongs to the Indian sub- 
jects of the Queen, He accordingly resolved to try softer measures, the 
more so because his system of military terror only exasperated the Afghans. 

The chief justification which General Roberts brought forward, in 
respect of the charges of cruelty preferred against him, was comprised 
in tbe statement that the Afghans, in fighting against the English, 
fought also against the, Amir, and, consequently, were traitors. This 
naive justification was met in the House of Commons with loud laughter. 
The Liberal Party, the more healthy section of the British 

nation, seemed humiliated at the robber- like conduct of the Queens's 
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troops Id a country wliere^ above all_, it was necessary to show a marked 
contrast between European civilisation and Asiatic barbarity. 

In the manifestoes of the Indian Government, which were published 
in Calcutta during the month of February 1880, it was stated that re- 
wards would be offered for the arrest of those who had fought against 
the English at Char-Asiab, because it had been ascertained that the 
Afghan regiments which had attacked the British Embassy had taken 
part also in the above battle. It is necessary to here remark that at the 
so-called battle of Char-Asiab, which was fought on the 24th September 
(6th October) 1879, 5,000 Anglo-Indian and 7,000 Afghan troops were 
ranged on either side. The system of military terror which the severe 
English General (Roberts) inaugurated at Kabul and the neighbourhood, 
had not attained its object, but rather had made the Afghans still greater 
haters of the English. From February 1880 General Roberts became more 
humane, partly under the influence of the bitter reproaches of a consider- 
able section of his own countrymen, hut chiefly from the knowledge that 
blood-stained justice had not instilled into the minds of the Afghans 
any notions regarding the power and strength of the English. On the 
contrary, it had revealed their weakness, for true power does not require 
useless expedients, and weakness alone is prone to severity. It is not 
by such means that dominion is reached in the East. Asiatics, too, are 
men, and they have become possessed of the conviction that Sussia u 
immeamrahly stronger than England, After conquering the country 
(India), Russia would leave the people, their religion, and their customs 
and would at the same time recognise that they are men. England, on 
the other hand, regards all Natives as beings of an inferior race. She 
disdains to descend to their level, and looks upon them as fit subjects for 
fleecing. 

But a change w^as coming over the position of the English in Afghan- 

ParttaUenm tlie war against tlie from behind the snow peaks of 

English by Abdul-Rahmau and Ayub- the Hindu- Kush was moving an army 
Khan lespectuel^. at the head of which was the famous 

AbduhRahman, who was firmly resolved to procure the independence of 
his native land. At Herat, too, there was ready to march an army led 
by Sirdar Ayub-Khau, brother of the arrested Amir. Both these per- 
sonages, Abdul- Rahman and Ayub, had one and the same object, that was, 
to drive the unbidden and hated English out of the limits of Afghanistan. 

The first essayed to fulfil his object by diplomacy with the English 
authorities, and in order that his endeavours to this end might have 
weight, he collected an army and entered into active communication with 
Kohistan, Kabul, and Ghazni. The second had no desire at all to con- 
duct any negotiations, as he had no faith in the honour of British Politi- 
cals. It was his aim, therefore, by trusting to a well-equipped army and 
to the people, to defeat the English in the field, to take Kandahar, and 
to forcibly eject his enemies from Southern Afghanistan. 
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The turn had in fact come for both Afghan-Turkistan and Herat. 

Up to the present time it has not been thoroughly explained whether 
these two famous Afghans were acting in concert or whether each 
entered upon a line of action on his own account. 

The idea was once again formed that Ayub-Khan had acted in con- 
cert with Abdul-Rahman. We do not know whether this corresponds 
with the truth, or whether the statement belongs to the number of Eng- 
lish conjectures; but one of the earliest reports of the kind we meet with 
is in a telegram from the St. Petersburg correspondent of the Bally Neivs? 
dated 1st (13th) August, in which it is said, There is serious reason 
for thinking that Ayub-Khan acted in concert with Abdul-Rahman and 
was supported by him.'^^ 

On the 4th (16th) August the Marquis of Hartington, in replying 

Abdul-Raliman and Aydb-Rhan not Mr. Cowcn in the House o£ Com- 
in accord. mons, said, Whatever might have 

been the agreement wbich existed between Abdul-Rahman and Ayub- 
Khan, I think that now there is no sort of agreement between them, be- 
cause their respective interests are in opposition, the one to the other/^ 

After this declaration, the St. Petersburg correspondent of the Daily 
News said he adhered to his former statement that the two Sirdars were 
in accord, and he asserted that he had received his information from a 
trustworthy source. The correspondent of the Standard also said that 
he had read of the alliance between the two Afghan Sirdars in the 
TurMstmi Gazette, When this news was sent to London by English- 
men in St. Petersburg, a very disagreeable impression was produced in 
the English capital, At present,-'^ writes a London correspondent on 
the 14th (26th) August, I am not in a position to say anything 
authentic as to the source of this exceedingly strange report. Every- 
thing relating to Afghanistan is so untrustworthy that many, no doubt, 
will read this news as though it were worthy of credence. But if it 
really be confirmed, the difficulty of the situation is, of course, growing 
terribly apace. Whether this be so or not, every well-wisher of England 
impatiently awaits the moment when we shall finally find a way out of 
this Afghan interference.^^ 

The English began to suspect Abdul-Rahman of cunning; and 
although they never declared this openly, they put off the time for the 
evacuation of the country. 

When the Maiwand defeat had been avenged and General Robertses 
troops had arrived at Kandahar, the English put away their alarm and 
recognised that the new Amir really was their well-wisher. The Simla 
correspondent of the Times ^ in a telegram dated 31st August (12th 
September) sent woi’d ; — The assurances of certain Russian and Eng- 
lish papers to the effect that there is any sort of agreement between 
the Amir and Ayub, are perfectly untrue. The former has throughout 
opposed the latter. The news of the St. Petersburg correspondent of 
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one of oar contemporaries that the two Sirdars met at Mazar-i- Sharif, is 
absurd. Ayub never once quitted Herat during the whole time that 
Abdul- Rahman was in Tiirkistan/^ 

Finally, the Simla correspondent of the same paper on the 15tli 
(27th) September^ reported as follows : There never was a shadow of 

ground for the rumour which was in circulation that between the Amir 
and Ayub- Khan there existed a secret agreement. Those who credited 
this kind of report only displayed their ignorance of Afghan affairs. 
The news came to us from Europe or was manufactured in the bazaars 
of India, and was absurdly wide of the mark. We have been told that 
Ayub and Abdul-Rahman met in Turkistau, at Maimana, or some other 
place, to settle a joint programme. The truth is that Abdul-Rahman 
Khan never went a mile to the west of Khanabad, and that, so long 
as he was in Turkistau, his rival Ayub never quitted Herat at all/^ 


10, — SiuDAii Abdul-Rahman. Sketch oe his life previous to his 
BBCOMINO Amir of Afghanistan, as written by himself. 

The Afghan Sirdar, Abdul-Rahman is the son of Mhhammad-Afzul 
and the grandson of Dost-Mubammad-Khan, His mother was the 
daughter of a Bangasb Sirdar. Shir-Ali-Khan, the late Amir of Afghan- 
istan, as the consanguineous brother of Muhammad-Afzul, was Abdul- 
Rahraan^s uncle. 

The relationship of Abdul-Rahman to the two last Amirs of Afghan- 
istan, Shir-Ali and Yakub-Khan, can be seen by a reference to the sub- 
joined tables — ^ 

AMIR DOST-MUHAMMAD-KHAN. 


Ghulam-Haidai*. 


Muhammad- 

Akbar.t 


Yakub-Khan (Amir). Ayub-Khan4 AbdulIa*Jaii.§ 

The following genealogy is traced from Dost-Muhammad^s favourite 


AMIR DOST-MUHAMMAD-KHla, 


Muhammad-Azam (Amir). 


Muhammad- Wali-Klian . 


Muhammad-Afzul (Amir), 


Abdul-Rahman-Khan (Amir). 

^ We have taken these tables, with certain modifications, from the splendid work of 
Mr. M. A. Terentieft’, entitled j^ussia and Mngland in Central Asia, St. Petersburg, 
1875. — Author, (Translated by F. C. Daukes, Esq., B,C.S., Foreign Department Press, 
Galcutta.-“(W. E. G.) 

t He who destroyed the Anglo-Indian army in 1841. — Author, 

J The ruler of Herat. — Author, 

§ Shir-AU"s favourite son whom he had destined to be his heir. He died in 
Author, 





AMul-Rabman was born in 1814. The deatli of his grandfather, 
Dost-Miihammad, caused the rapid entry of the youth of 19 upon a poli- 
tical career. 

When at Samarkand, the author of this work used very often to see 
Ahdul-Raliman, and to hear from his lips many interesting stories relat- 
ing to the more recent history of Afghanistan. The Sirdar loved espe- 
cially to dwell on the history of his struggle with Shir-Ali, Of his 
grandfather he held no high opinion, and attributed his successes to 
the misfortunes of his father and his father^s brother, Muhammad- Azam. 

We will not bei’eby convey to our readers all that we heard from 
Ahdul-Eahman, for that would cause us to digress greatly, and might, 
perhaps, lead us into involuntary mistakes. But we consider it not 
superfluous to here insert a translation from the Persian of the author^s 
auto-biography which he wrote at Samarkand and which he presented to 
the Governor-General of Eussian-Turkistan. 


Misior^ of Afghinistm hi moiom zvriUen hj Sirdar Abdnl-^Rahmdn'^ 

Mkm. 

Sirdar Sultan-Ahmad-Khan, the son of Sirdar Muhammad- Azam- 
Khan, and the father of Iskandar-Khan/^ received from the late Amir 
Dost-3Iuhammad-Khan a pension, iu addition to a grant of land. All 
at once, however, he became dissatisfied with Dost-Muhammad, and sup- 
posing that he could get the same position anywhere, he started off with 
his wife, who was a daughter of Dost-Muhammad, to Teheran. Whilst 
there, Shah Nasir-Eddin made him Governor of Herat, and he lived there 
quietly for four or five years. After that he took it into his head to 
enter upon a war with Dost-Mnhammad, and so he started for Parrah, a 
town which is situated between Herat and Kandahar. 

This he besieged and soon captured. When the news of this reached 
Dost-Muhammad at Kabul, he at once collected a force, and, putting 
himself at its head, marched upon Farrah. SuflSce it to say that Sultan- 
Ahmad, not being in a position to oppose the force marching against 
him, fled from Farrah and returned to Herat. Here Dost-Muhara mad fol- 
lowed him. Siiltau-Ahmad, seeing no way of escape, shut himself up in 
the fortress, where he died during the siege, Herat fell after being in- 
vested for n months. 

Sirdar Shah-Nawaz-Khan, Isbandar-Khan, and Sirdar Mubammad- 
Omar-Khan, who was Iskandar-Khan^s grandfather, were all thrown into 
prison, Dost-Muhammad himself died 13 days after he had captured 
Herat. Whilst he was jet at Herat, the Amir, Shir-Ali, conceived the 
had intention of seizing all his brothers and casting them into prison. 


He passed over with an Afghan detachment into Knssian-Tin'kistan, and subsequently 
became a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Eussiau service. He afterwards quitted Russia and went 
ever to the English, who would have nothing to say to him. He is now in Persia.— 
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personages at Kabul, and then, with God^s protection, turned my own 
face in the same direction. Shir-Ali, on hearing of all these occurrences, 
despatched to his son at Kabul his whole army, with its artillery and 
commanders. 

^^As soon as I approached Kabul the important personages of the city 
came cut to pay their respects to me, and I laid siege to the place. The 
investment of the city had lasted ten days when Muhammad-Ihrahim- 
Khan, Shir-Ali^s son, came out and surrendered the place to me. This 
occurred during the winter of 1865-66. I sent Muhammad- Ibrahim- 
Khan to his father. As soon as he reached Kandahar, Shir-Ali, with my 
father and Shah-Nawaz-Khan, Iskandar-Khan, Muhammad-Omar-Khan, 
who were all prisoners together, set out for Kabul. When I heard of 
their coming, I took my troops out four marches beyond the city to meet 
them, leaving my uncle in charge of Kabul, A fight took place at 
Saya-abad, which lies betw’eeii Ghazni and Kabul. The mercy of God 
was so great that Shir-x\li was defeated, and my father and his fellow- 
prisoners, who were in charge of a guard of 200 men, having heard at 
Ghazni of my victory, escaped. This was in the spring of 1866. Shir- 
AH fled back to Kandahar. I brought my father to Kabul, where 1 
placed him on the throne of the Amirs. News then reached us that 
Shir-Ali- Khan was collecting a large army, equipped with about 20 
guns, and was making every preparation for the carrying on of the war. 
At the same time Shir-Ali was constantly sending letters to the mag- 
nates of Kabul. Having duly considered the matter, I, in company 
with my uncle, Muhammad- Azam, marched towards Kandahar. 

Shir-Ali engaged in a battle with us near Khelat-i-Ghilzai. Prior to 
this I had made over to Iskandar-Khan 200 horsemen, letters, and some 
Hazaras, in the full assurance that he would march on Herat, according 
to his own expressed wishes. But when he was half-way there, he fled 
to Shir-Ali at Kandahar, and, having come to terms with him, took 
part against me in the fight near Khelat-i-Ghilzai. God being on my 
side, Shir-Ali was again defeated, and my forces occupied Kandahar in 
the autumn of 1866. Shir-Ali now fled to Herat. My ti’oops remained 
at Kandahar for two or three months, during which time Shir-Ali sent 
an envoy from Herat to Faiz-Muhammad at Balkh. He also made much 
of him, holding out great hopes, and even going so far as to conclude a 
treaty with him. After this Shir-Ali went in person from Herat to 
Balkh. I subsequently learnt that the united forces of Shir-Ali and of 
Faiz-Muhammad-Khan were marching on Kabul. My father gave my 
cousin, Muhammad-Sarwar-Khan, son of ray uncle Muhammad-Azam, the 
command of a force of 6,000 men, and directed him to march towards 
Balkh. Muhammad-Sarwar-Khan, having got as far as Baj-Gakh, half- 
way between Kabul and Balkh, met the enemy^s forces, engaged them^ 
and, being defeated, returned to Kabul. At this time a letter reached me 
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at KauJaliar from my fatlier bidding me hasten back to Kabul, Leaving 
my uncle at Kandahar, in the spring of 1867, 1 marched my troops and 
artillery on Kabul, which I reached in six days. Hearing of my approach, 
Faiz-iiuhamniad halted for two or three months, and then, after the com- 
pletion of his preparations, and on the receipt of Shir-Ali^s consent, at- 
tacked Kabul from the Panj-Sher direction, that is, on the road leading 
to Kabul from Guri. At the time that the news of Faiz-Muhammad’s 
advance reached Kdbul, my father was very ill. Placing my trust in 
God, I wrote a letter to my uncle at Kandahar, telling him that Shir- 
Ali, Faiz-iluhammad, and Muhammad-Ibrahim, were approaching Kabul 
from two sides, the two former along the Panj-Sher road, the latter by the 
Bamian route. I went on to say that I was going to lead my troops 
ao'ainst the Panj-Sher force, and that I would send my lieutenants to 
eno-age the Bamian portion of the enemy, that my father was ill, and that 
he, having left his son at Kandahar, was to march at the head of his 
troops at once on Kabul. Leaving my sick father, I then advanced against 
the enemy. When I reached the Panj-Sher Pass, I met the troops and 
guns of Siiir-Ali and of Faiz-Muhammad. The fight which ensued lasted 
from early morning until the hour of evening prayer, in a word till Faiz- 
Muhammad had been killed by the fire of my guns. Shir-Ali hereupon 
took to flight and did not stop until he had reached Balkh. 

“ On my return to Kabul, my father was still unwell. At this time 
my uncle reached Kabul from Kandahar. Three days after my return 
my father died, and I was then occupied in his burial and in offering up 
prayers for the dead. News reached me during these ceremonies that 
Shir-.-^li was fortifying himself at Palkh. Having proclaimed my uncle 
Amir of Kabul,* I marched on Balkh at the head of 20,000 men. After 
marching half the distance I received the news that Shir-Ali had fled 
via Maimana to Herat. As I wished extremely to come across Shir-Ali, 

I sent after him, but the Balkh Uzhaks shut themselves up in Akeha and 
Mindik. The latter place I attacked and took. Leaving 600 Uzhaks 
there, I marched towards Maimana, which would not surrender. I then 
laid siege to it for the space of two months, after which the inhabitants, 
who desired to be left alone, came out with the Kuran, and concluded a 
peacef, by the terms of which they undertook to surrender all their guns 
and to pay an indemnity of 25,000 iillas.X They farther agreed to be 
my friends and servants for all time. At this period there appeared on 
the frontiers of Maimana two Bukharan envoys, whose ostensible object 
in coming was to condole with me on the occasion of my father’s death, 

^ This a remartable trait in Abdul- R all mfo’s character, for on the death or his father, 
he might easily have proclaimed himself Amir, but lie scrupulously adhered to the law of 
prim ogenit lire. Kye-witnesses relate how extraordinarily effective was the scone when 
Abduh Rahman proclaimed his uncle Amir, and handed to him the sword of honour, the 
badge of authority, — Author, 

t April 

X A golden coin of the value of about 8 shillings, — Author, 
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but -whose secret mission was to ask of me the Services of 12^000 men, in 
return for which assistance they informed me I might ask for any to-wns 
I pleased, since their master was then waging war with the "White Tsar. 

I answered the Bukharan envoys that I was myself a seeker after the 
friendship of the "White Tsar, and that I would not give their master the 
troops -which he had asked me for through them. All this time I had 
an extraordinary desire to send to the country of the White Tsar a 
trustworthy man, hut since the road thither lay through the territory of 
the Amir of Bukhara such a notable envoy would not be allowed to pass. 
But in order to give expression to my friendly sentiments towards the Gov- 
ernor General of Russian-Turkistan, I despatched one of my personal 
attendants, by name Sayad-Muhammad, so that you might be informed 
concerning me, and how I considered my own affairs hound up with the 
interests of the territory of the White Tsar. Trom Maimana I returned 
to Takhtapul, whence I dismissed the Bukharan envoys. When Shir- All 
heard at Herat that I had left Maimana, he went with an army to 
Kandahar and took it. I could not send any one to the Russians with 
news of this, and so I went to Kabul. When I reached Guri I heard 
that my uncle had been defeated at Kabul. At a council of my com- 
manders it was decided that I should at once go to Kabul, and I did so 
accordingly. 

“ In the month of August 1868 news reached me when I had got 
hack half-way to Kabul that Shir- A li had submitted himself to the 
English, and had concluded with them a treaty, according to the terms of 
which they were to pay him yearly the sum of 5,00,000 Indian rupees, 
and this they speedily did. Half the amount had been received by Shir- 
Ali before the news of this agreement reached me, and the other half was 
on its way. With this allowance Shir-Ali began to pay his troops, aud 
the report that he was doing so soon spread through the country- 
About this time I arrived with my troops at the town of Ghazni, aud, 
having pitched my camp Zfarsakks (4 to 6 miles) from the city walls, 
surrounded the place with my troops. On the fourth day a large army 
under Sirdar Eatteh-Muhammad-Khau arrived to relieve Ghazni. I sent 
out against this force several commanders,- with artillery aud troops of 
other" arms. A fight took place which lasted for three hours, when the 
enemy was beaten and 400 prisoners were brought to me. After that 
Muhammad-Ismail-Khfin came with a large force. Against him also I 
sent out my commanders, who succeeded in capturing two guns and 
about 1 ,000 prisoners. 

“ It was the will of God that at this time there should have been in 
the fortress of Zanekhan 1,000 of Shir-AlBs infantry, and outside 800 of 
my own. My people sent word to me to ask that I would give them two 
guns, and a few more men; otherwise, they would he taken prisoners, as 
they had no artillery. 
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At noon I sent off ^2,000 men jmd six gims. An interval of two/^r- 
^akh (3 to 4 miles) divided us, and it was only at the hour of evening* prayer 
that I hastened to them, as the snow reached up to the knees of the horses^ 
and it was very cold. The whole night I caused my artillery to play on 
the walls of the fort until they had all fallen. In the morning, when the 
fortress w^as almost in a state of ruin, Shir-Ali arrived with the main 
body of his force. I reflected that if I withdrew my men I should most 
certainly be defeated, and I therefore remained where I was, sending 
mounted men to bring up the remainder of my troops. We held out till 
mid-day. Several of my chief oflSeers had been killed, and still no assist- 
ance arrived. My uncle who w^as with my main body did not make his 
appearance. I saw that I should be taken prisoner, and I therefore fled 
with three-fourths of my men. I could not make my way to my main body, 
as communication had been cut off. Therefore, against my will I was 
obliged to hide myself for two days and nights in the Afghan mountains.* 
I was joined by my uncle Muhammad- Azam in the Waziri country. 
There we remained for twelve days, when we despatched to you (the Rus- 
sians) a respected Haji, and busied ourselves in searching out a road for 
ourselves. At length we ascertained that through Bajour, Sw^at, and Ba- 
dakhshan we could get to the territory of the White Tsar. I wrote a 
letter to the English, asking them to allow me to pass through their ter- 
ritory. The despatch of this letter was prompted by the desire to obtain 
from certain wealthy personages a loan, but when the English heard of 
this they would not permit my agent to negotiate any loan. They an- 
swered my letter by saying that I was to regard their country as my 
own, and all that J required they would give me, only that, once having 
accepted an asylum with them, I should never be allowed to return to 
Afghanistan, 

The man who brought me this reply related how that Shir-Ali had 
been to see the English authorities, and he described the friendship which 
had been established between him and them. 

Then I remembered bow great is the friendship between Persia and 
Russia, and I resolved to go to the Shah'^s dominions. It cost me much 
trouble and discomfort to take my way through the mountain portion of 
Afghanistan to Holy Mashad. The Governor of that city received me 
with extreme kindness, and I stayed there for months. Meanwhile I 
received a letter from Kabul from my friends and important personages, 
in which I learnt that Shir-Ali had concluded the following friendly 
agreement with the English : (1) to despatch to India all suspected mem- 
bers of the Kabul aristocracy j (2) to carry out a general disarmament; (3) 
to enrol a fresh army of 40,000 men, so that both Balth and Herat 
might be garrisoned with a view to opposing any possible attack of the 


* This was in Kovemher oi* December 1868. — AMor. 
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Russians ; this army was to be composed of infantry and cavalry, and no 
other regular troops were to he maintained. If the Amir was not able to 
arrange this it was to be supposed that he was not fit to reign. Shir- 
Ali agreed to all this^ and concluded a friendly compact. In return, he 
was to be given 12 guns, 6,000 rupees, and as much more money as he 
asked for. Rifle and cannon-founders from India were at work daily at 
Kabul. This was the kind of agreement he came to with the English, 
and when he left India to return to Kabul an English agent accompanied 
him. Whatever money he required for the maintenance of his troops^ 
the English agent paid him. When, therefore, Shir-Ali returned to 
Kabul in the spring of 1869, the first thing he did was to order all his 
subjects to surrender their arms; those that were given up were valued 
and paid for, and to all the enrolled soldiers arms were furnished at the 
expense of the State. Five days afterwards Shir-Ali issued a strict order 
that every weapon in the country was to be given up, hut the Afghans 
would not surrender their arms. When, therefore, Shir-Ali saw that 
there was no possibility of collecting the arms of the population, he al- 
lowed his order to remain a dead letter. He then w-ent on to the ques- 
tion of banishing the restless portion of his subjects, and having seized 
from ten to fifteen men he exiled them. After that the money grants of 
certain cavalry retainers were confiscated, so that old and young alike saw 
that the English desired through Shir-Ali to take from us the price of 
the English blood which we had shed. Every one became depressed; 
the Ghilzai and Kohistani chiefs settled amongst themselves that they 
would not pay their respects to Shir-Ali. Furthermore Mir-Alam-Khan 
of Gutuk and several of the Sulaiman-Khels, Tukhis and Tereks, having 
joined forces, twice attacked Shir-Ali"s troops. Much blood was shed, 
both of the inhabitants of the country and of the troops. The Afghans 
to this day are convinced that, as they destroyed an English Army in 
1841, there can be neither friendship nor peace between the English and 
Shir-Ali-Khan, so that their sincere desire is to be on friendly terms with 
the White Tsar if only they could hope for any kind of support from 
him. When I was at Mashad I received a letter from Shah Nasr-Eddin, 
inviting me to go to Teheran. On receipt of this, I conferred with my 
uncle with a view to his going to Teheran alone, because there is a pleni- 
potentiary of the White Tsar with whom he could endeavour to establish 
iriendly relations. I, on my part, expressed the desire, having pre- 
viously sent a man to Samarkand, and having left guns and troops at 
Balkh, to go to Bukhara in order to obtain information regarding the 
force which I had left at Balkh and also to he nearer to Balkh and 
Afghanistan. Whilst I was at Mashad, I addressed a letter to Your Ex- 
cellency. This letter should have been handed to you by my respected 
Haji. After this my uncle started for Teheran, and I, having engaged a 
good guide, and placing my trust in God, set out for Khiva, which I 
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readied after a journey of 40 days. Prom Khiva I sent you a second 
letter which was no doubt handed to you by my respected Haji. I 
stayed at Khiva for twenty days, enjoying great favours and studying 
the perfections of the Kbivan administration. The Khan of Khiva is a 
young man of 25 ; his Prime Minister is a Ghilzai. I saw at Khiva 
about 1 5^000 prisoners, comprising Afghans, Persians, and men of various 
other races. They are extraordinarily over-burdened with work, and they 
came to me to complain and to say that if an army were to arrive in the 
country from any direction, they would make over all the Khivans and 
so be released from slavery and restored to their respective countries. 
After hventy days I left Khiva. As there is no other road but that which 
lies through Bukhara, and as I believed the Amir of the country to be 
the friend of tlie White Tsai', I directed my route accordingly, arriving 
at Bukliara in fifteen days. From there I sent you another letter. In five 
days^ time a man came to me from the Amir to vsay that his master de- 
sired to see me. Believing him to be the devoted slave of the White 
Tsar I went to the court of the Amir, On my arrival at Karshi I sent 
off letters to the Mir of Maimana, who was on terms of friendship wdth 
me, and to the Mir of Shibirkhan, who is my kinsman, to the Turku- 
mans dwelling in 20,000 kibilkas^ to the Mir of Sar-i-pul, to Mubammad- 
Khan and to Afghans of note living at Balkh, a letter to each, and then 
I started off to see the Amir of Bukhara, who was staying at Hissar. I 
saw and conversed with him. During my stay with him I perceived 
that he was trying to gain favour in both direetions (the Russian and 
the Afghan) , but his special solicitude was to prefer his own interests, for 
he twice sent from Hissar" envoys to Shir-Ali. 

During the time that I was at Hissar, he sent off Abdul-Karim- 
Tohsdbd with presents for Shir-Ali, To him also came an envoy bearing 
a letter and presents from Shir-Ali, the letter contained an expression 
of perfect friendship between the two States. 

At this time I wrote the Amir a letter to say how much I wished to 
arrive at the end of my journeying and to go to you. WTien the Amir 
had read my letter he asked my servant, with wdiat is the Sirdar dis- 
satisfied ? I will give him troops and guns and money to whatever 
extent he wishes, and I will carry out everything he desires ; let him 
come with me to Karshi ; there I will let him go with troops and guns.'^^ 
I reflected that Karshi is closer to Samarkand, and that thence it would 
be possible for me to get to the territory of the White Tsar. On arrival 
at Kfehi I wished to go to you without the Amiris permission. I then 
thought over the matter and sent a letter to Hissar with an intimation 
that if in ten days^ time the Amir would not let me go, you would send 
for me. 

When I reached Bukhara I received letters from all sides, vk,^ from 
the Mil's of Maimana, Shibirkhan and of Sar-i-pul. These letters made 
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me very cheerful. They informed me that if I would come to the Amu- 
Daria they would await me with impatience, that the Most High God 
would enable me to accomplish the most ditBeult business, and that their 
property and troops were all at my service. I wrote to each an answer, 
and made it over to the persons who had brought me these welcome 
letters for delivery. I said that I was going to the Governor-General of 
Bussian-Turkistau at Samarkand, and that if God thought fit he would 
accede to all my wishes and requests : that I would then return, and that 
they were to remain quiet in expectation of my coming. 


In the end of July 1869 there appeared at Samarkand one of Abdul- 
Rahman’s kinsmen and asked that this Sirdar might be allowed to come 
there with his suite. General Aide-de-camp Von Kaufmann 1st gave 
Abdul-Rahman to understand that if he would pay his respects* to him- 
self at some appointed place, hospitality would not be denied him, but 
that he must not count on Bussian interference in affairs heUoeen himself 
andShif-'Ali* 

The Amir o! Bukhara, through whose territory Abdul-Rahman had 
passed, first of all invited him to Hissfo, and then, as we have already 
learnt from the Sirdar’s own writings, received him coldly and stopped 
the subsidy which had been allowed him for his maintenance. By this 
time there was evinced throughout Afghan -Turkistan a general dissatis- 
faction with Shir-Ali, and of this Abdul-Rahman was not slow to take 
advantage. He wrote to Samarkand and asked (1), that some point 
on the Amu- Daria might be assigned where he might live and carry on 
communication with his adherents ] (^), that he might be furnished with 
money, since those who could supply him with it were now in Shir- All’s 
power, and that therefore his resources had dried up. He added that if 
his request were granted “ then Afghanistan and its wealth would belong 
to the White Tsdr.” 

Meanwhile Shir-Ali had asked the Amir of Bukhara to give him up 
his rival. Abdul-Rahman, who now had some misgivings as to his own 
fate, addressed the Governor-General of Russian-Turkistan by letter, 
requesting to demand of the Amir of Bukhara that he should be allowed 
a safe conduct to Samarkand. Amongst other things he saidf in his 
letter, “ It is known to you how my country is under an English pro- 
tectorate. I place my hope in you because I know very well that 
dominions of the White Tsdr are mnch more vast than are those of the 
German f French^ and Bluglish put together* Having passed through tne 
Waziri country to Mashad, I learnt there that Persia is under the pro- 
tectorate of the White Tsar. 1, therefore, passed through the steppe 
country of the Tekke-Turkumans to Khiva, in order that I might make 
my way to you.” 


* See Tereiitieff’s work entitled Muisia and lEngland in Central Asia. Author* 
f Author. 
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General Kaufraann wrote on the 7th (19th) February 1870, in answer 
to this letter, to say that he agreed to receive Abdul-Rahmau in Russian 
ten-itory. He further said, “The present ruler of Afghanistan (Shir- 
Ali-Khan) has been acknowledged as the lawful ruler of this country by 
England, a power which is on friendly terms with us ; so long, therefore 
as he does not break the peace and quiet of the Bukharan frontier, I shall 
have no grounds for regarding him as our enemy 
^ On the 18th (;25th) February 1870, Abdul-Rahman, attended by a 
suite of :;21 men, came to Samarkand. He was subsequently pei'mit- 
ted to have an interview with the Governor-General of Russian- Turkis- 
tan at Tashkand. At this interview, which was of an imposing charac- 
ter, Abdul-Kahman observed that Shir-Ali did not belong to the number 
of the friends of Russia, and therefore he ought not to be spared. He 
made the following requests* to the Governor-General : (1) , that he should 
receive from the Russian Government 3,000 rifles and 7 guns from 
amongst those captured from the Bukharans; (2), that he might be allowed 
to form a detachment from those Afghtos and Persians who had migrated 
at various times from the Khanate of Bukhara ; (3), that he might be 
permitted to ask leave of the Amir of Bukhara to stay for a short time 
at Karki or Shirabad in order to circulate a proclamation to his adherents 
in Afghanistan; and (4), that whilst he remained in Russian territory he 
might be allowed to retain his suite. 

General Kaufmanu agreed to the last request only, and Abdul-Rahman 
was consequently assigned the allowance fixed for the maintenance of a 
Sirdar and his suite, oiz., £1,800 per All his other requests 

were refused, and he was informed that his proposed communication with 
his adherents in Afghanistan would be displeasing to the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 

On the 10th (22nd) March 1870, General Kaufmann sent a letter to 
Shir-Ali, Amir of Afghanistan, informing him of the hospitality which 
had been extended to Abdul-Kahman. Amongst other subjects touched 
upon in this letter it was stated that “ the dominions of the White 
Tsar and the country which is now subject to yourself have no common 
boundary ; there intervenes the Khanate of Bukhara, the ruler of which, 
Amir, Sayad-hluzaffar, having concluded a peace with Russia, is in friend- 
ship with, and under the protection of, the Great Emperor of all the 
Russians. Consequently, there can be no cause of disagreement between 
us, and therefore we can and should live in peace and accord. I do not 
intend to interfere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan, both because 
you are under the protection of the English Government, which, as you 
are probably aware, is in friendship and accord with the Government of 


t-' Ito' 


* See TereutiefPs work entitled Russia, and England in Central Asia.— Author. 
t In 1N70 he received £2,536; in 1874 £2,470. Tn subsequent years, and up to 1880, 
Abdul-ltahindu received approximately £2,500. — Author. 
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the White Tsai% and because I do not perceive on your part any desire 
to interfere in the affairs of the Khanate of Bukhara. Afghanistan and 
Bukhara ought to have nothing in comnaon, and each should, therefore, 
pursue its own existence, not minding what its neighbour might be 
doing/^ 

Shir-Ali, having entered into close relations with the 

Indian Government, concluded with it the agreement known as ^Hhe 
Umballa Convention/^ The Afghans, as the deadly enemies of the 
English, regarded, as we have already had occasion to remark, these re- 
forms of the Amirin a very unfriendly light. They looked upon them 
as trenching upon the armed strength of the country, and so in many 
places they raised the standard of revolt. This was in the year 1870. 
A combination was thus formed which counted as many as 50,000 
armed men. At its bead were the Ghilzais, the most powerful tribe in 
the neighbourhood of Kabul. During the first encounters between this 
tribe and the Amiris troops the latter lost 1,200 men in killed and 4? 
guns. 

During his stay at Samarkand, in the spring of 1871, Abdul-Rahman 
again raised the question as to his right to the Afghan throne, and he 
applied to the author of the present work, asking him to acquaint Major- 
General Abram off, the Commander of the Zarafshan District, that he 
intended to go to Balkh and commence a struggle with Shir-Ali ; that 
his party was strong throughout Afghanistan j that he could easily gain 
possession of the throne of his famous grandfather ; that he would be 
Russians true friend, and that he would do all she wished if the small 
subsidy of £6,000 was allowed him. General Abramoff, who was well 
acquainted with the general position of affairs, and specially with Central 
Asian affairs, answered Abdul-Rahman that he would place the state- 
ment of his wishes before the Governor-General of Russian-Turkistan, 
but that lie already had misgivings as to the success of his recommenda- 
tion, since our Government was not disposed to establish a quarrel with 
England, who already had doubts as to the sincerity of our peaceful aims 
in Central Asia, and suspected us of holding the desire to occasion her 
trouble in India. 

Abdul-Rahman, in spite of his fiery disposition, bravely listened to 
the advice which the Russian authorities in Turkistan gave him, and 
resolved to patiently await a favourable opportunity for putting into 
execution his sacred desires. He was at this time 27 years old, so that 
the reader can see what a strength of will he developed when he adhered 
to such a resolution. 

Meanwhile, by the end of August 1879, General Kaufmann had 
received from Shir-Ali an answer to his letter. In this answer the Amir 
communicated the information that on the receipt of the GeneraFs letter 
of the 10th (22nd) March he had taken counsel with the Viceroy of 
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India, and Lad issued orders to all Lis frontier officials not to interfere in 
the affairs of Lis neigLboiirs^ not to disquiet tliem^ and not to permit 
armed parties to ex’oss tlie AfgLan frontier ; all tliat I Lave mentioned 
above/^ be wrote, ^ Las not been decided by myself alone, but after 
seeking tbe advice of the representative of the English Government, the 
Yieeroy of India, who very well understands the friendly relations which 
exist between his Government and the Russian Tsar. After a conver- 
sation with him I am thoroughly convinced of the friendship that exists 
between tbe two Governments, and I am now assured that quiet will be 
introduced into my own country 

This letter established friendly relations beWeen tbe Governor-Gene- 
ral of Russian-Turkistaii and the Afghan Amir, and although the con- 
quest of the Khivan Khanate in 1873 somewhat frightened Shir-Ali, in 
the end the impression of our victory was productive of some use to us. 
The Amir was thereby brought to a sense of the serious importance of 
our power. He was thus induced to weigh the relative position of the 
Russians and the English in Central Asia. The troublesome interfer- 
ence of the latter in Afghan affairs, and especially in the struggle 
between tbe Amir and bis rebellious son Yakiib-Khan, offended Shir- 
Ali, so that he, like his famous father, Dost-Muhammad-Khan, all at 
once turned his eyes towards the north. 

The Amir then began to make overtures to General Kaufmann, who, 
without seeking the friendship of Afghanistan, could not be wholly in- 
different to the peaceful protestations of a neighbour, the more so as the 
firm establishment of good neighbourly relations might easily lead to the 
so-mueh-desired extension of our trade relations wdth Afglianistau and 
through it with rich India. The establishment of friendship between 
General Kanfmann and Shir-Ali was not favourably regarded by AbJul- 
Rahman. The English declaration of war against Afghanistan, the 
death of Shir-Ali, and the banishment of Yakub-Khan to India, cleared 
the way for Abdul- Rahman to the Afghan throne. 


11. — Summary of events from the period of Abdul-Rahman^s first 

APPEARANCE IN AfGHAN-TuRKISTKn TO THE EVE OP HIS NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH THE English concerning his claim to tub throne 
OF Afghanistan. 

In November 1879 Abdul-Rabmaii quitted Tashkand and set out 
for the province of Parghana, whence he started for the frontier. Decem- 
ber passed away, the New Year (1880) set in, January and February 
came to an end, and the spring began. Meanwhile, the English were 
considering how they were going to evacuate the countiy and bow lliey 
could set up any sort of solid rule in the country and proceed to the choice 


^ See Terentie:^’s work entitled J^ussia and ISnglmid in Central Ada, — Author 
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o£ an Amir. Their complete ignorance as to what Abdul-Rahman might 
be doing disturbed the minds of the English commanders^ and aroused 
fresh excitement amongst the population^ thereby still further entangling 
the Anglo-Afgiian complication. All at once a telegram was received in 
London from Teherdn, dated the 19th February (2nd March); in which it 
was stated that Abdul-Rahman had crossed the Amu-Daria and was pro- 
ceeding to Herat; that he had addressed a proclamation to the Afghan 
people in which he promised to free the country from the foreignerB^ 
All this evidently showed that this Sirdar was at the head of a party 
that was hostile to the English. The latter were convinced that Muham- 
mad- Jan, the Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan levies; had undouhtedly 
gone over to the side of the new claimant to the Afghan thronC; and that 
in token of his homage had made over Musa- Khan/ Yakfib-Khaa’s 
eldest son. 

A telegram from Lahore; dated 18th February (1st March); announced 
that Ahdui-Rahman, who was stated to be at Balkh; had entered into 
negotiations wdth Muhammad- Jan and with Ayub-Khan; the ruler of 
Herat, 

But the English did not despair^ for the organ of the city informed 
its readers that Abdul-Rahman would not be a true Afghan if a 
feeling of gratitude to Russia should interfere with his going over to 
the side of the English; in the event of their doing anything to his 
advantage."^^ 

The mother and favourite wife of Abdul-Rahmau; Mariam, who had 
been imprisoned by Shir-Ali-KhaO; were at this time at Kabul. During 
the month of February 1880; Mariam was very ill;t and the native 
practitioners who attended her declared that there was no hope of her 
recovery; but Dr. Johnstone, of the Kabul Field Force, undertook to 
cure her, and, assisted hy Dr. Sulley (?), performed an operation, through 
which the patient was quite restored to health. Abdul-Rahman^s mother 
expressed her recognition for the kindness which the English had shown 
her and her daughter-in-law. It is very likely/^ said the correspon- 
dent, ^^that this circumstance may be the means of drawing Abdul- 
Rahman nearer to us.*’^ 

Meanwhile, rumours of the Sirdar^s hostile intentions against the 
English increased yet more and more, A telegram w'^as received in 
London from Teheran, bearing date the 7th (19th) March, stating that 
the Governor- General of Persian Khurassau had reported that Abdul- 

* The German newspapers did all they nonld to complicate the Afghan question, and 
those at Yieima energetically incited the English to occupy Herat as quickly as possible. 
A Vienna telegram to the Standard, dated 28th February (11th March), stated that the 
town of Balkh was on ibdul-Rahman’s side, and had sent a deputation invitinsf him to 
make Mazar-i-Sharif his temporary residence until Kabul should have been recovered. Abdul- 
Rahman is said to have answered, “ It is first of all necessary to take Herat."— Awi/ior. 

t Telegram from Kandahar, dated 19th February (3nd March).— 
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that Abdul-Rahman had sent his kinsman, Naik-Muhammad, with a 
detachment o£ 5,000 men, to the west of Kabul, in order to unite with 
the levies of the combined Afghan tribes and make a joint attack on the 
English. 

Almost contemporaneously with this news, the Daily News received 
information that the Afghans were preparing to make a fresh attack on 
the English position, and that the reports which were reaching Kabul 
were of a very war-like character. 

[Here follows an extract from the Daily I^ews commenting on the uncertainty 
regarding the attitude assumed by Abdul-Eahmau, and adding that it was not known 
whether Muhammad-J^n was his friend or his enemy.] 

[Here, too, is added, as a footnote, the following extract from the Times.'] 

If Muhammad- Jan acknowledges Abdul-Eahman as Amir, then the 
crisis of the war has arrived, for in that case the English must either do 
the same, and conclude a treaty with him on the basis of that concluded 
at Gandamak, or else continue a campaign which is likely to prove the 
most serious of the three. We suppose, the Times went on to remark, 
that Abdul-Rahman will consent to enter into negotiations, but he 
cannot have an English Resident with him, lest he should lose influence 
in the country/^ 

Subsequently news reached Resht through Constantinople from 
Teheran, bearing date 17th (29th) March, that Abdul-Rahman, after 
occupying Kunduz, was going to march at the head of his troops through 
Gori and Najshirat on Kabul. 

A great impression was thus produced amongst both English and 
Abdul-Ealim&’s appearance in Af- Afghans by the unexpected appearance 
ghdu-Turkistan. of Sirdar Abdul-Rahman in the upper 

valley of the Amu- Daria, 

Well acquainted with Afghan-Turkistan and having therein many 

tt- . Aj? 1 - m T adherents, this Sirdar, aided by those 

His power m Aighan-Turkistan. ^ 

who were laithiul to his cause, received 

the most exact information regarding all that went on in this part of the 
country. He was thoroughly well acquainted with the complete helpless- 
ness of the English with regard to those portions of Afghanistan lying 
to the north of the Hindu-Kush range. 

Urged on by the Indian Government, General Roberts essayed to take 
GMdm-Haidar-Klidn plays for Ws the administration of the whole of Af- 
own hand. ghanistan into his own hands, and so he 

turned his attention to Afghan-Turkistan. But the ruler of this province, 
Gbulam-Haidar-Khan, was not at all disposed to subject himself to English 
influence; on the contrary, by taking advantage of the disorder which 
arose in the country, in consequence of Yakub- Khan^s banishment, he 
determined on setting up his own authority in the province entrusted to 
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him, and to lay the beginning of his complete independence. To attain, 
however, to the latter position was a very difficult task, because the 
TJzbaks, who constitute the bulk of the population of Afghan-Turhistfo, 
hated hina, whilst the A.fghdn troops and colony were hoping £oi the 
restoration of Yakub-Khan to Kabul. There was then no authority in 
AMul-Batoaa’s popalarity « A£. the country, and of this fact Abdul- 
gbfa-Turkistan. Rahm&i was ready to take advantage. 

As we have seen in Northern Afghanistan, he enjoyed a large amount 

of the love of the local population. 

Intent upon the acquisition of Afghdn-Tui’kistan, this Sirdai began 
to work in tw'o directions. He went in person through Bukharan terri- 
tory to Badakhsban, and entrusted to his cousins, Ishak-Khdn and Sarwar- 
Khdn, who had quitted Samarkand, the task of looking after his interests 
westwards. 

After crossing the frontier of the province of Farghaua, Abdnl- 

Bahman went sti’aight to Badakhshan. 
He goes to Badikbshdu. well-armed and 

equipped Afghan people, who were his staunch adherents. After making 
the passage of the Amu-Daria, he speedily and without much trouble 

possessed himself of the small fort of Yangi-Kala.* 

This was in the early part of February 1880. Soon after that he 

took possession of Rustak^ the most im- 
Captures Bustak. portant fort of Baddkhshan. We have 

already mentioned that Abdul-Rahmau had married a daughter of a 
former ruler of Badaklislmn, and on this matrimonial alliance was based 
his success in that country. Baba-Khdn, the Beg of Rnstak, with whom 
Abdul -Rahman entered into negotiations, did not merely receive him 
nnopposed, hut met him with honour, treating him as his sovereign, and, 
in accordance with the existing custom of the country, offering him 
gifts. 

The occupation of Rnstak was an event of importance and a good 

beginning. This fort stands about 46 
The iinportanee of this step. gf Raizahad aud con- 

sequently on the road to the pass of the Hindu-Kush, which leads to Chit- 
i-ai Kdfiristan, and Kohistan, and beyond to the valley of the K^hul 
rivm'. Before he proceeded westwards, it was necessary that Ahdul- 
Rahmdn should establish communication with the chiefs of those Afghan 
tribes subject to the direct attack of the English. Amongst the number 
of these one of the most prominent places belonged to the inhabitants of 
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admiBistratioii of tbosw portions of Bodaldislmn wliich lie had sneeeeded in 

occupying. He labonred witlvoat eeas- 

Hk peisoMUysto of goreremcnt. his own official 

papers. He personally enquired into all the complaints which the people 
hrou^ht him, and decided them on principles of justice. He behaved 
himself naturally, was accessible to every one, and listened to the opinions 
offered by the people. Abdnl-Rahmdn thus speedily gained the love of 
all, whilst the fame of his justice and firmness was rapidly disseminated 
throughout BadaUhshan. SIidh-ZMla Hassan, the ruler of Badakhshan, 
soon lost almost all his power in the country and fied to Shighnan, 
Meanwhile Baba-Khan, who had been sent by Abdul-Eahm4n to Faiza- 
bad, the capital of Badakhshan, on the 15th {27th) February made bis 
triumphal entry into that town, the inhabitants of which received him 

He become* the possessor of the Very soon the whole of 

whole of BiidakhsMu. Badakhshau had come into Abdiil-Eah- 

man’s possession. 

Thus, on the left flank of the theatre of his undertakings, the famous 
Afghan Sirdar had complete success. 

His c.)usins, Ishak-Khan and Sarwar-Khdn, began their course of 
action at the Bukharan fort of Burdalik.* This fort, which stands on the 

right bank of the Amu- Daria, possesses 
Strategical importance ot BurfaUk. great strategical importance. From 

it roads lead to Bukhara and Kavshi, and thence to Samarkand. The 
best road uniting the Khanate of Bukhara and our province of Zaraf- 
shau with the Tekke oasis of Marv passes through Burdalik. 

On his arrival at Burdalik, Ishak-Khan immediately entered into 
negotiations with the Turkumans, dwelling on the left bank of the Amu- 
Daria, since they are on a setoi-independent footing with regard to the 
Amir of Bukhara. 

He bad a following of 67 armed Afghans, and with these he crossetl 
the river. Six hundred Turkumans then joined his party. It follows 
that Ishak-Khan availed himself of the plundering instincts of the 
Turkumans, who saw in this venturesome undertaking an opportunity 
for a large and successful alcmdn. Without losing any time, Ishak- 
Khan proceeded up the left bank of the Amu-Daria, and moved against 

the Afghan fort of Akcha. This fort 
The Afghan fort of Akoha. gtands at a distance of 30 miles from 

Karki at a ford across the river, and is distant about 63 miles from 
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side. Oe tke one hand, Sirdar Ishak-Kh&n did not believe in the sin- 
cerity of these assurances, and, on the other, he could not make up his 
mind to use open force, since his party was a mere rabble, being both 
badly armed and altogether without discipline. He halted at Sayadabad 
for four days, when, having heard that Muhammad Khan, the brother of 
the ruler ol the ChalmT-‘ Wildcat ^ was advancing against him from Balkh 
with a force of 1,000 horsemen and four guns, he made a hasty retreat, 
lie withdrew to the Bukharan fort of Karki, his following at this time 
being 67 Afghans and a few score Turkumans. The rest had fled. Fear- 
ing lest the Afghans should wreak vengeance on them, the inhabitants 
of Karki demanded that Ishak-Khan would leave their fort. The Sirdar 
thereupon fled due south into Alglian territory to the country of the 
Andkhui-I'urkumans. The town of Andkhui lies about 77 miles from 
Karki and is nearly 138 miles to the west of Mazar-i-Shurif. 

Thus, Ishak-Kban^s wishes to achieve swift successes near the capital 
of Afghan-Turkistan were not crowned witii success. 

Near Andkhui there was encamped a small Afghan force numbering 
800 men, and so Ishak-Khan resolved to disgrace himself as a soldier and 
to go, after the manner of Afghans, with the Ktirdti on his head and 
with peaceful protestations into the Afghan camp. 

He thus gave himself up without a struggle into tlie hands of his 
enemies. The Afghans received him and then sent him away from their 
camp, advising him to give up the business which Abdul-Kahman had 
in view. 

Meanwhile, Sirdar Sarwar-Khan, who had separated himself from his 
brother, had started with six Afghans in the direction of Shibirkhan, 
which lies between Andkhui and Mazar-i-Sharif, and about 66 miles 
from the latter place. In spite of his declaration, made at the gates of 
Shibirkhan, that he was only a messenger who had brought despatches, 
he was taken and brought before Abdul- Kadir- Khan, the commandant 
of the place. He at once recognised the new arrival, and directed him 
to he sent under a guard to Mazar-i- Sharif. Ghiilam- Haidar ordered 
him to be shot. Ishak-Khan now completely lost his head. The Bu- 
kharan Government counselled him to give up the task entrusted to him, 
and either to return to Samarkand or to make his way to Badakhshaa to 
Abdul-Eahman. The Sirdar answered that his conscience would not 
allow him to do either the one or the other, and so he went to Herat and 
thence to Teheran. 

By this time Abdul-Rahman had become ruler of the whole of Ba- 
dakhshaa, and he had already entered into close relations with all the lead- 

GlmUm.Haidav’s . autt.ority in the “g men o£ the CMar- Wildcat. Ghtt- 
Chahdr* Wildyat is on the wane. lam-Haidar^s authority was quite on the 

wane. He was not in a position to pay his troops, and con.squently they 
were in a state of revolt. Andkhui, Shibirkhan, Akcha, Sar-i-pul, and 
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Maimana had already declared for Abdul-Rahmdu. Ishak-Khan now 
determined to take advantage of the favourable turn of cireumstancis, 
and so, after entering into communication with the commanders of the 
several forts, troops and influential personages, he circulated amongst 
the people a proclamation in bis brother's name, ^hat, therefore, he 
had done at Andkhui he repeated at Maimana. With the Eurdn on his 
head, and with a confession of military shame, he went into the town. 

He was sympathetically received and was given 150 well-armed horse- 
men. This force soon grew to 400, and he then took possession of And- 
khui, the inhabitants of which met him with gifts and tribute for 
Abdul-Rahman. He was now joined by the garrison of the fort, and 
with this increase to his following he was enabled to occupy unopposed 
both Shibirkhan and Akcha. The garrisons of these forts arrested Aeir 
commanders and brought them and the inhabitants before Ishak-Khau, 
declaring at the same time their devotion to Abdul- Rahman's cause. 
Regular Afghan battalions now went over en masse to Ishak-Khan s 
side. His success was now complete, and Ghulam-Haidar was placed in the 
most critical situation. Being desirous of arresting the rapid successes 
of Ishak-Khan, the ruler of Afglian-Turkistan marched a force to the fort 
of Takhtapul, which lies some miles to the west of Mazar-i-Sharif. The 
garrison of the fort closed the city gates, and gave Ishak-Khan to under- 
stand that they would remain faithful to Abdul-Rahman. The Naib 
laid siege to the fort. Half of his force proved traitors, and he was 
then obliged to return to Mazar-i-Sharif. On arrival there the por- 
tion of his force which had hitherto been faithful openly rebelled, and 
Ghulam-Haidar at length understood that he had lost all authority in 
the country. Taking his family and a portion of his property, the ruler 
of Afghan-Turkistan, who had dreamt of making himself an indepen- 
dent sovereign, fled with twenty still-faithful followers to Bukhara.* 
There being now at Mazar-i-Sharif no head, the troops plundered the city. 

The Ghahdr-Wildi/at took some time to quiet down.. The old officials 
had been deprived of their importance ; the new ones had not yet suc- 
ceeded in gaining complete authority. Ishak-Khan was placed at the 
head of the administration, and was made Abdul-Rahmau's Naib, or 
Deputy, but he knew nothing about the work, as we shall see further on. 
One of his first acts was to take a bloody revenge for the execution of 
his brother, Sarwar-Khan. The garrison of Shibirkhan having made 
over to him Abdul-Kadir, their former commandant, who had always 
fulhlled his charge with honour, Ishdk-Khan ordered that his beard 
should be shaved off at Mazar-i-Sharif; in other words, that the 
greatest indignity in the eyes of Mussulmans should be put upon him 

* Tn tlKe Dailii News t^ere appeared the following telegram, dated Kabul, 12th (24th) 
March, The Afghan troops in Turkistan have declared for AbdnhKahmdn, who is at Kan- 
dahar near Kntidnz. The Governor of Turkistan has fled.’" — Author. 
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and ttafc he shoold then he conducted through the city mounted on an 
ass. After subjecting his victim to prolonged tortures, Ishak-Khaii 
ordered him to be thrown into a cauldron coBtaining boiling fat. The 
new ruler of the Glialidr^Wildyat shouted himself to be extremely avari- 
cious, a fact which was far from being conducive to the pacification of 
the population, which was already in a great state of commotion. 

Abdul" Ralimau takes possession of During this time Abdiil-Rahman had 
Kuiiduz. possessed himself of Kundiiz. At the 

close of February, after increasing his force by some marksmen enrolled 
fi’om amongst the mountaineers of Badakhshan, the Sirdar advanced 
against Kunduz,*aiid on the 28th February (12th March) captured the 
fort of Talikan. 

Sultan-Murad, the ruler of Kundiiz, who had already been in com- 
munication with the English, assumed a hostile attitude towards the 
Naib of the ChaJidr-Wildyaty and at one time thought of declaring 
himself independent of the Amir of Afghanistan, 

In order to establish his authority over the Afghans of Kundiiz, 
Ghulam-Haidar despatched a strong force from Tash-Kurgan against 
Sultan-Murad, consisting of 3,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalrj^, and B guns. 
This Ghulam-Haidar did five days before his flight from Mazar-i-Sharif to 
Bukhara. On receipt of the news of the Naib's flight, the Tash-Kurgan 
detachment did not return, but continued its march towards Kunduz. 
Eti route it engaged and defeated Sultan-Murad^s troops, and having 
possessed itself of his capital began to plunder it. This pillaging 
went on for three whole days. After this the entire force, with the 
exception of Gul-Ahmad^s battalion of Xizil^Bds/ii^y^ returned to Tash- 
Kurgan. f Sultan-Murad, who up to this time had been unfriendly, and 
even hostile to Abdul-Rahman, all at once changed his coarse of action 
and went out to meet the Sirdar with offerings and marks of honour as 
Lis conqueror, 

Abdul- Rahman selected as his temporary residence KlianabaJ, which 
Abdul -Rabman makes Khaiiabad bis about 13 miles to the east of 

bead-quarters. Kunduz. Here he resolved to consider 

and to shape his further course of action. 

The whole of Afghan-Turkistan was already in his hands, and his 
His authority^ is estabiisbed through authority had everywhere been set up, 
Afghan-Turkistan. troops recognised him as their 

sovereign and command er-in-chief. The people looked to the future 
with confidence. And yet Abdul-Rahman did not feel that his rule was 

* This battalion at first hesitated about going over to Abdul-Kahnian, intending to 
snarcb on Kabul. Subsequently it changed its intention. — Author. 

t A telegram to the Daily Ifeimi dated Kabul, 12th (24th) Mai’ch, stated that the regiments 
sent (according to English information two) against the Khiiu of Kunduz mutinied, and 
murdered the brother of Ghulam-Haidar, who had killed Muhammad, son of the late Azam- 
Khan, and that the Turldstan troops had declared themselves adherents of Abdul-Rahman, 
whose intentions with regard to the English were unknown. — Atitkor^ 
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really stable, for the amount of money at his disposal was very limited ! 
In order to secure the love and coufideiice of his troops he must, of course, 
pay them. This was Abdul-Eahman^s chief difficulty, because he desired 
to have at any cost a powerful and well-organized body of troops^ at 
hand. 

The ruler of KunduZ, wishing to preserve to himself his hereditary 
possessions, brought to Abdul-Kahnmn as tribute £5^,000 and 3,000 tons 
of grain. t This contribution considerably added to the Sirdar^s resources. 
Fortunately for him, too, at this time there was passing through Afghan- 
Turkistan a caravan of 500 camels laden with Indian goods en route 
to Bukhara. Abdul-Rahman levied a toll thereon, and exacted a sum 
of £12,000. 

Both in the G^aJmr-^WUdyat and in Badakhshan, Ahclul-Ralunan zea- 
lously laboured at the administration of the country, and in a very short 
time effaced the bad impression which had been created by Ishak-Khan. 
Order was now established throughout the country, and the discipline of 
the troops was gradually improved. 

Ahdul-Rahrnan was aifen^^ able to feel that his affairs on the 
AMiil-Eahman’s position is secured north side of the Hindu-Kush were in 
to the north of tlie Hindu-Kush. train, and he was therefore more at 

liberty to turn his attention to what was passing on the south side of the 
same range. 

The English authorities, too, perceived that they had to deal with a 
strong man. 

The appearance of Abdul-Rahman in Afghan -Turkistan coincided in 
respect of time with the decision of the English Government to once for all 
decide the fate of Afghanistan in a sense moi’e favourable to the interests of 
British India. The English Government had come to the conclusion that a 
Afghanistan would not he conducive to English interests, and it 
therefore endeavoured, both by force of arms and by diplomacy, to divide 
the country into several provinces quite independent of each other, and 
to place these provinces under the direct control of the Indian Empire. 
By tar the most important point of the Afghan question was the settle- 
ment of the fate of Herat. 

English news from Kabul gave assurances that the leading men 

* An Allahatad telegram to th<* London Chronicle, dated 23rd March (4tli April) 

communicated the following : Abdul- Kabman has assumed the title of Amir of Afghan- 
Turkistan and has established bis capital at Balkh. He has imposed a war contribution on 
the inbrtbitanfcs, and has appointed governors of provinces in order to see that bis orders 
are carried out/^ — Axiihor, 

t The Tiflis correspondent of the Nem Frie JPresse stated that Abdul- Rabmdn, 
tbrougb his agents at T^shkand and Bukhara, obtained large sums of money ; that the Amir 
of Bukhara being very fripdly to the Sirdar’s enterprise bad authorised several bankers 
to give him loans, and that in this way Abdul-Rahman bad received the sum of £75,000 at a 
moderate rate of interest. This information is but little deserving of credit, although it 
is very possible, since the bankers of Bukhara have very close trading interests with 
Afghanistan, and might therefore have placed at Abdul-Rahmau’s disposal a certain amount 
of money- — Author. 
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there quite approved of the decision of the British Government with 
re^^ard to Kandahar^ and wished for a similar application in the ease of 
the Kabul province. But we know what sort of importance may be 
attached to the opinion of those Afghan Sirdars who thought it safer 
advantage to l)e attached to the suite of General 
the .very important question as to 
.■We know: that ...at 'this 
w who' woukibe Ami.r, 
•ent that the most serious caiKlidate 
ipatl'iies, :■ however^ ^ 'm 
minds.' 'at all 


and more to their own 
Koherts. There remained, however 
liow the future Amir would regard the matter 
time the British Government really did not kno 
although it had begun to be appar 
was Sirdar Abdul-Rahman, His Eusslan sym 
frightened the English that they could not make up their 
about making over to him Afghanistan intact. 

Thus, apparently, the fate of Afghanistan had been irrevocably de- 
cided. The English Queen herself had thought it expedient to interfere 
in the affairs of the country, but sbe had abrogated her sovereign 
rights over the population of Southern Afghanistan to Sir*lar Shir-Ali 
Khan. The Sirdar had been triumphantly proclaimed the st>vereigii of 
Kandahar. His army had been organised and equipped. All were con- 
vinced that the programme of the .Conservative Ministry, so hastily an- 
nounced by Lord Lytton, had entered upon a real existence. 

But this calculation proved to be mistaken. 

From one quarter news reached the British authorities that Abdul- 
Rahman-Khan, the candidate for the throne of the Amir, who had 
succeeded in obtaining for himself a vast amount of sympathy amotigst 
those classes of the Afghan people who were the most hostile to the 
English, had expressed the firm resolve not to give up to them the 
authority over the province of Kandahar. Abdul-Rahman had, more- 
over, formed an army, and was gradually moving in southwards. Tlie 
Anglo-Indian Government could no longer ignore the decision of the 
famous Sirdar. The force of circumstances compelled it to reckon with 
Abdul-Rahman, who was not the kind of man not to understand how 
entangled the English bad become with the Afghan question. 

On the other hand, the new Liberal Ministry of Great Britain was 
not at all disposed to continue those political mistakes and fantastic con- 
trivances of Lord Beaconsfield, which had brought no kind of advantage 
to the direct interests of the English nation, but which had entailed a 
colossal expenditure and had injured the credit t>f the eouuiry. The 
new Ministry, in the pursuit of the instincts of true patriotisnj, had 
decided to finish once for all with the Afghan question and to allow 
Afghanistan to lead her own life, 

[Here follows the text of a statement made in the House of Commons by Lord 
Hartington, Secretary of State for India, on the 26tb May (7th June), regarding the 
instructions given to the Marquis of Ripon, the new Vioeroy of India, as to the policy 
of the Government towards Afghanistan.] 
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The question of the strengthening of the independence of the Kan- 
dahar province, stated by the Conservative Ministry, was declared by 
the new Government to be a question of honour, but it entered upon an 
altogether unexpected phase, for we shall see that it was decided by 
Ayub-Khan, the brother of the banished Amir and the ruler of Herat. 
This foolish Afghan aristocrat shewed the English that twice two made 
four, and that to hold Kandahar with even a relatively strong Anglo- 
Indian force was far from being an easy task. 


- A BDUL-RaHMAN^S POLICY AFTER HE HAD ESTABLISHED HIS AUTHORITY 

IN Afghan-Tdrkistan and during the negotiations which 

LED TO HIS BEING PROCLAIMED AmIR OE AFGHANISTAN. 


General Roberts sent messenger after messenger and used every 
endeavour to enter into an agreement with Abdul-Rahman, and although 
this Sirdar systematically refused all negotiations, the English were not 
mortified, hut continued to adhere to the conviction that it was with their 


aid alone that a durable Government could be established in Afghanis- 


TJp to April 1880, until Abdul-Rahman had established his 
authority throughout Afghan-Turkistan, he did not trouble the English, 
and he did not desire to have any dealings with them. When, however, 
he had become fully assured of his complete success on the north side of 
the Hindu-Kush, Abdul-Rahman decided to show to the enemies of his 
native land his own strength, and by adhering to a secret game to bring 
matters to a crisis. 

The crisis of the Afghan complication had set in. Afghan-Turkis- 
Abdul-Rahman insists upon tiie in- tan had been conquei’ed by Sirdar 
tegrity of AfgMnistdn. Abdul-Rahman. Ayub-Khan, the ruler 

of Herat, had decided upon quitting his capital and marching on Kanda- 
har. The English authorities had entered into negotiations with the 
talented grand-son of Dost-Muhammad-Khan, and had offered him the 
throne of Kabul. Abdul-Rahman had not accepted the offer, for he con- 
sidered the conditions attaching to it derogatoiy to himself and to his 
nation. The English had then to make several material concessions to 
the proud Sirdar, who would not even listen to the making of Kandahar 
a separate sovereignty. He further demanded the whole of Afghanistan, 
as it was in the days of his grand-sire. 


* It is remarlsable that, when the English carae to the belief that Ahdnl-Rahman alone 
could save them, they began to say that he had left Russian territory of his own accord, and 
that the Russian Government had not connived at his escape. Thus, a Calcutta telegram of 
the 16th (28th) March, said : — " The question which has arisen since the flight of Abdul- 
Rahman is, did he suceeed in evading the Russian frontier guards, or did he with their 
knowledge cross over into Turkistau ? This question has not yet been answered. It seems 
more probable, however, that he fled without the Russians knowing that he was 
going. — Author^ 
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His most devoted friends on the south side of the Hindu-Iviish^ 
within the region of the English operations, were the Kohistaois. He 
wrote them a letter* inviting them to send an armed party to his camp ; 
3,000 men answered his summons, and great agitation prevailed through- 
out Kohistan. The chiefs of these warlike mountaineers had sent 
Abdul-Eahman a letter, in which they welcomed him as their sovereign, 
and he aceoi*dingly informed them that he would soon make his appear., 
ance on the south side of the Hindu- Kush. In one of the letters which 
he addressed to all the Afghan chiefs he declared he would oppose the 
maJcing of Kamiahaf province a% independent State. 

It must be remarked that the general character of Abdul- Rahman^s 
letters which he sent to the Afghans revealed great skill and a certain, 
though very comprehensible, cunning. Without expressing direct hostility 
to the English, the Sirdar at the same time excited the Afghan chiefs 
and leading men, who took advantage of his influence to collect^ gmpare^ 
and mvait his directing hand. In his letters to the priesthood, Abdul- 
Rahman spoke of the faith, and of his readiness to stand at the head of a 
great religious movement. In his letters to the war party he touched 
upon the past glory of Afghanistan, and he spoke of his hope of restor- 
ing its former brilliancy. In his letters to the principal traders of 
Kabul he said that the trading classes need have no fear concerning his 
future course of action, and he explained that extreme necessity alone 
compelled him to direct the collection in Turkistan of compulsory loans. 
He went on to promise that he would give complete freedom to trade of 
every kind, and that he would take all measures for giving life to trade 
with Bukhara and with the Khanates. In his letters to the adherents of 
the former Amir Yakub-Khan, he carefully kept in view that he was not 
either a competitor or a pretender to the Amirship, but that iu the 
character of a simple Afghan Sirdar he was expressing the wish to 
restore the Amir, whom the English had arrested and banished from his 
country.f When the English requested the pretender to explain his 
meaning in these letters, he simply answered that with Afghans it was 
necessary to act as an Afghan. 

The English authorities took no offence at this reply, but hastened to 
carry out all that the Sirdar demanded of them. 

By the middle of April 1880 the position of the English and of 
Abdul-Rahman was very different, and all the advantages were on the 
side of the latter. After the English had occupied Kandahar and Kabul, 
they considered themselves masters of the Southern and Central Afghanis- 
tan, although in reality their authority did not extend beyond those 


=» At a Darbar held at Kabul on tbe 9tb (21st) April 1830, at wbioh ninety Kobistani 
Chiefs attended, tbe English authorities learnt that Abdul-Rahman bad addressed circular 
letters to tbe Chiefs of this tribe. — Amhar. 

f This information we insert in full reliance on tbe English correspondence. — Atdtior. 
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points wMcli were firmly held by their troops. The people around were 
openly and alwaj^s hostile to them. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
Kdbul was a strong body composed of various Afghan tribes, whilst 
Aytib-Khaa^s army threatened them on the side of Herat. After Abdiil- 
Rahman had become master of the whole of Northern Afghanistan, he 
had at his disposal a considerahle army, and the sympathy of the popula- 
tion was also on his side. 

The English authorities clearly perceived that affairs were about to 
assume a very serious turn, and that they must perforce take into con- 
sideration those conditions which Abdul-Eahman demanded before he 
would consent to negotiate with them. Feeling thek own helplessness 
with regard to the restoration of order in Afghan affairs, the English 
became convinced of the necessity of making concessions, even though 
those might he lowering to their self-esteem. 

The Indian Government at length clearly recognised that the mili- 
tary operations which had lasted so long in Afghanistan had not led to 
those results which it had in view at the beginning of the campaign, and 
that the people of the invaded country not only did not recognise the 
power of Great Britain, but were resolved to organise^ without their aid 
and in spite of their control, their own national form of Government, and 
thus rid themselves of an unbidden and wearisome guardianship. 

Under these circumstances the Indian Government found it condu- 
cive to its policy to enter into a line of concessions of different kinds, and 
so it iustrueted Lieutenant-General Roberts to at once open negotiations 
with the leaders of the Afghan people. 

[The rest of this chapter is taken up witlv a narration of the course of these nego- 
tiations, first of all, as conducted by General Roberts, and subsequently by Mr. Lepel 
Griffin as the Special Commissioner of the Indian Government.] 

Ahdul-Rahman now very clearly saw that if he was not stronger than 
the English, he was not in any case weaker than they were, and therefore 
he adhered to the firm determination not to allow the severance of 
Kandahar from Afghanistan. This resolve had the effect which he 
anticipated. 

As soon, therefore, as Abdul-Rah man loudly proclaimed his close 
connection with Kohistan, and held out about Kandahar, the English 
Papers, echoing the views of the English authorities, lowered their tone. 
Thus, the Standard immediately received a telegram from the theatre 
of military operations, to say that the attention of all was turned to 
Abdul- Rahman, whose course of action was the more important because 
of the position of affairs in Southern Afghanistan, and that, therefore 
the Queeks proclamation > regarding the formation of a separate ad- 
ministration at Kandahar under Shir-Ali, was considered premature^ 
since Abdul-Rahman, according to the general opinion of the people, was 
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not the kiod of man to be satisfied with a part only, when he could get 
the whole- 

Aware of the real necessity of negotiating something with Abdul- 
Rahman, the English endeavoured to soften the seTerity of the Sirddr^s 
letter. It was necessary to adopt this line of action, so as to prepare the 
public mind for the thought of handing over the administration of the 
whole of Afgbdiiistan to this magnate. To this end the correspondent 
of the Times telegraphed from Kabul to London on the Ifith (25th) 
April to say that many of Abdul-Rahman^s letters had been intercepted 
at Kabul, and that for the most part their contents w^ere appeals to 
the religious and patriotic feelings of the population, and announce- 
ments that he would return^ after a long banishment to restore the 
dignity of Afghdnistmu The correspondent added that not one of these 
letters breathed hostility to the British Government, but, on the con- 
trary, many of them displayed a friendly tone. Other signs, too, made to 
the English authorities revealed in the authoi* the liveliest desire to be 
on the best terms with the English. 

[Here General Soboleff gives another extract from the same correspondent's com- 
munication, from which he draws the following conclusions,] 

Prom this it may he seen that Abdul- Rahman did not advance to- 
wards the English at all, but that the advances made came from them; 
that the English sent numerous agents to this Sirdar, and that up to the 
end of April 1880 he did not receive one of them ; that when he decided 
to correspond with the English he took this step in the full knowledge 
of his own strength. 

We have already learnt that at a Darbar held at Kabul the Kohis- 
tani chiefs expressed to General Roberts their readiness to receive, as 
Amir of Afghanistan, that person who should be raised to the dignity 
by the British Government, but that on this occasion a voice was raised 
on behalf of Abdul-Rahman, and intimation was privately given that he 
was their chosen candidate. 

A Lahore telegram of the 17th (•29th) April 1880 mentioned that 
the English authorities at Sherpiir had received on the 7th (19th) idem a 
letter from Abdul-Rahman making certain statements under four heads. 

[General Soboleff, in giving the test of this letter, adds in a foot note — ] 
Unfortunately we have no exact translation of this letter. We are 
not sure, therefore, whether its contents have been accurately conveyed 
to us or not/^ 

We should bear in mind that at this time Lieutenant-General 
Stewart had developed his operations, and that on the 7tli (19th) April 
at Ahmad-Khel he had gained a victory over the Afghans, that on the 

^ k. Kandahar telegram, dated 26th April (Sfch May), spoke of a letter which Abdul- 
Kahman had sent to his mother, in which he told her of his arrival in Alghan-Turkistan, 
and of the submission shown to him there. — Author, 
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following day he had occupied Ghazni, and that on the 11th (23rd) of the 
same month he had again defeated the Afghans near Ghazni, and, after 
establishing a native administration in the province, had moved with his 
column towards Kabul, 

'The English authorities wished in some way or other to put an end 
to the Afghan question,* for, as we have repeatedly stated, the Afghan 
campaign weakened to a considerable degree the military position of the 
English in India. A further weakening of this position would, as the 
English themselves knew very well, lead to the most fatal consequences 
to them. We know that by the withdrawal of General Stewart^s 
Bengal Division from Kandahar, the English denuded Southern Afghan- 
istan, and that in order to hold it at all they were obliged to send there 
a special division, formed of the indifferent troops of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. But by doing this they left themselves no reserves. Moreover, 
when the hot season came round again, they could only expect an in- 
crease of sickness in the ranks of the English soldiers. 

On the arrival of the Kandahar Division in the Logar Valley, General 
Stewart marched straight for Kabul, where he took out of General 
Robertses hands the administration of Central Afghanistan. Immediate- 
ly afterwards active negotiations were started with Abdul-Rahman, and 
from a telegram dated Kabul, 20th Apiil (2nd May), we know that two 
natives of Mr. Lepel GriflSn^s suite were despatched from Sherpur, on a 
mission to Abdul-Rahman. Up till now we are not aware of the details 
of the negotiations carried on between the English and this Sirdar, 
so that for the elucidation of this question we are obliged to make use 


English correspondents. These negotiations began by the English send- 
ing their agents to Abdul-Rahman. These agents arranged the chief 
preliminary conditions and caused a return embassy from Abdul- 
Rahman, which, according to a telegram sent to the News 

from Kabul on the 26th April (8th May), crossed the Parwan Pass of 
the Hindu-Kush range, towards the close of April. 

The preliminary conditions put forward by the British authorities 
were in all probability favourable to Abdul-Rahman, since, according to 
English information current at Kabul, several letters were received there, 
in the very beginning of May from the Sirdar in which he dwelt on 
the fact that further opposition to the English could only harm him and 
be detrimental to the interests of the inhabitants of Afghanistan. 
Correspondents added to this information that the disturbances which 
had arisen in Badakhsban were suppressed by the imprisonment of the 

* The Kabul correspondent of the Times^ in reviewing the general position of affairs 
on the 27th April (9fch May), remarked that Ahdul-EahtnaiVs first successes had somewhat 
moderated, both because of his want of money and the dissatisfaction with Mm which had 
arisen in Badakhsban. These circumstances could not but induce the pretender to seek 
more than he had yet done the support of the British authorities and their troops. — Author. 
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promoters ; tliat Abdul-Rahman had paid the troops the amount due to 
them, and had even made them advances, so that he was now the undis- 
puted ruler of the whole ot‘ the country to the north of the Hindu-Kusii. 
We have reasons for the belief that in the middle of April the British 
authorities proposed to Abdul-Rahman, though secretly, that he should 
accept the position of Amir,'^ and that they at the same time furnished 
him with money. In a word, they wished to hiy him, omr^ so that the 
Lahore teleg^ram of the 1st (13th) May to the Daily Ne%o% denying 
the rumour current at the time that the English had offered Abdul- 
Rahmau money if he would come to Kabul, can only serve to indirectly 
confirm our assertion. f 

When the basisj of a treaty bad been worked out, the British 
authorities despatched a fresh embassy to Khanabad,§ and this one includ- 
ed several Afghan Sirdars. The new embassy made its way in triumph 
to the head-quarters of the future Amir. More than 1,000 men, prin- 
cipally Kohistdnis, accompanied it to Afghan-Turkistan. Its onward pro- 
gress was attended by special marks of respect on the part of the 
Sirdars of the provinces on the line of route, for Abdul-Rahman had 
directed all the Governors and officials to show this embassy all possible 
respect and attention. When it arrived within two marches of Kliana- 
bad it was met by a detachment of cavalry, under Ismail-Khan, and this 
body escorted it to the Amir eleet. 

Tbns, the British authorities were impelled by the force of circum- 
stances to make public overtures to the Afghan Sirdar, who had come 
from Russian territory. 

On the ISth (21th) May letter reached Kabul from a member of the 
English Mission. In this it was stated that Abdul-Rahman had received 
the embassy with all possible res})ect. At a triumphal Darbar the 
letter from the English Government was read out, and with it Abdul- 
Rahman expressed himself quite satisfied. Between the pretender and 
the members of the English emijassy there were three meetings, an ac- 
count of which was sent to Mr. Lepel Griffin. The demeanour of the 
Sirdar toward the members of the Embassy was frank and friendly, and 

* General Soboleff here quotes a communication from the Kabul correspondent of the 
Times, dated 4th (i 6 tb) --^Translators 

t He also quotes Kabul telegram to the Bail^ N^ews, dated 14th (26th) Ifay, stating that 
the person who h:»d arrived at Kabul with a letter from Abdul-Rahman spoke of the good 
impression wdiich had been produced throughout Afghan-Turkishtan by the payment of 
the troops in Ahdul-Eah man’s employ, — Translator, 

J One of the conditions named by Abdul - 11 ahman was that the English would under- 
take to weaken Yakub- Khan’s party, and we see, therefore, that almost at the time of the 
triumphal entry of the English Mission into Khanabad the famous Mustafa Habibulla 
was arrested at Kabul. Outwardly be bad been considered to be the friend of the English 5 
in secret he w^as Yakub-Khan’s principal advocate. — Author. 

§ According to a Calcutta telegram of the 11 tb (23rd) May, the English embassy must 
have been at Khanabad at this time, for on this date news of its arrival there was awaited 
at Kabul. — Author. 
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t Telegram from tbe Kabul correspondent of the TimeSf dated 18tb (30tb) May. — Author. 
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Kabul, ^Ist May {2ncl June), directly asserted that Abdul-Rahmao was^ 
in the opinion of the members of the English Mission^ under powerful 
Russian influence, and that he would delay matters until the receipt of his 
instructions from Tashkand. 

On the 21st May (2nd June) the two Sirdars who had been sent as 
envoys to Khanabad returned to Kabul. An account of the reports 
brought back by these Sirdars is contained in a Kabul telegram to the 
Tmes, and we consider it useful to quote the words of this telegram,^ 

The English authorities were decidedly displeased with the turn 
which the negotiations with the pretender had taken^ and so they threat- 
ened him with the restoi'ation to Kabul of his talented rival, Yakub- 
Khan. In a Kabul telegram dated Isb (13th) June, the following state- 
ment was made : The negotiations with Abdul- Rahman, respecting 
his assumption of the dignity of Amir, are meeting with some diflBiculty; 
YaJmb-^Khdn^s restoration is considered possible,^^ 

We invite our readers^ attention to this circumstance, since the idea 
that it was expedient to restore Yakdb-Khan to the position of Amir 
very definitely indicated that the English recognised how completely 
they had become entangled in Afghan complications, Yakub-Khan was 
their sworn enemy ; his party, at the head of which were the two remark- 
able Afghans Muhammad- Jan and Musbk-i-Alam, had displayed a 
fierce opposition to the English troops, and was not at all disposed to 
enter into any agreement that would be unfavourable to the country, 
Yakub-Khan^s restoration under such circumstances would naturally be 
taken by the Afghans as a victory over the English. 

At Kabul the people were almost convinced that Abdul- Rah man was 
not at all disposed to uneonditionally accept everything that the English 
proposed to him. By the beginning of June it had become known that 
the Sirdar had ofEered Muhammad- Jan the post of Commander-in-Ghief 
of the Afghan army, and that he had sent a letter to Alam-Khan, the 
Governor of Ghazni, asking him to co-operate. 

On the 2nd (14th) June an envoy left Kabul with the English 
tum^ calling upon Abdul-Rahman to defmUel^ make up his mind as to 
whether he would reject or accept the English conditions. At this very 
time Mr. Lepel Griffin received from the Sirdar a very cordial letter, 
and yet the Afghan leading men had been cautioned by special messengers 
not to place too great reliance on his coming. These messages excited 
great agitation amongst the people, for they interpreted them to mean 
that Abdul-Rahman was about to invite them to take part in ^ jehad, or 
holy war. 

On the 4th (16th) June a telegram reached Loudon from Kabul to say 
that Abdul-Rahman, with a force of 2,001) men and 12 gmns, was starting 

* Telegram dated Kabul, 25tli May (6tli J uue), which is (pioted by General Soboleff at 
great leugtli.— IF". G. 
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war against; liussia, oaa gamea a viciiory anu nau uapuuieu oao luiu ua 
N arin. They hoped that this news would strongly infiuenee Abdiil-Rali* 
mao^s decision^ and they supposed that the intelligence regarding a 
Chinese invasion of Russian territory would compel him to reflect.'^ Ab- 
dul-E,ahman, on his part, made a concession which was very important in 
the eyes of the Indian Government ; he promised to have no relations with 
Russia, without first seeking the advice of the English. This demand was 
in reality one ; nevertheless, the British Government considered it 

of real importance. It may even be supposed that this valuation acts dis- 
advantageously for the English, since it shows the Afghans that they 
dread the influence of Russia. We have grounds for the belief that the 
sympathy of this Asiatic people towards Russia, which was so clearly dis- 
played during the war> was the fault of the English themselves, for they 
both excited and supported it, now by displaying dread of a Russian in- 
vasion, now by forbidding the Amir to have relations with the Russians. 

However this may be, Abdul-Rahman readily assented to this 
demand of the English. Throughout the rest of the stipulations the tri- 
umph was on his side. 

When he arrived within a short distance of Charikar, Abdul-Rahman 
was met by a deputation from Kabul, which was sent u%offi,dally by the 
English. This deputation consisted of Sirdars and other popular repre- 
sentatives. The deputation conveyed to the Sirddr the final expression of 
the wishes of the British Government to give its complete accord to all 
the conditions which had been specified by him, and that, therefore, he 
would be received by its representatives with friendship and with respect. 
The future Amir enchanted the members of the deputation, and this is not 
in the least surprising, as he was in an excellent frame of mind, for he 
had triumphed. One of the members of the deputation, who, on setting 
out from Kabul, had been prejudiced against tlie Amir elect, himself 
declared, on his return to the city, that he was charmed by the amiability 
and sound sense displayed by Abdul-Rahman, He related to Afghans 
and to Englishmen how he had never seen a Barakzai Sirdar of this des- 
cription. 

On the arrival of the pretender at Charikar, Sirdar Afzul-Khan, who 
had gone as one of the English envoys to Khanabad, was presented to 

* Kdbul telegram to the " dated Sth ( 20tli) June. — Author, 
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him. This Sirdar was quite enthusiastic about him, and he brought 
from Khdnabad various details about this remarkable candidate for the 
throne of Afghanistan.'^ He affirmed that Abdul-Rahman is very indus- 
trious and often works for three hours of the night ; that he rises early in 
order to perform his morning prayer, and then retires to rest until 9 or 
10 A.K. When he again gets up, he immediately resumes his work ; he 
eats only once in the day, viz,, about 4 p M., bat he drinks quantities of 
tea. He never engages in idle conversation, and is evidently a man with 
a wide knowledge of the world and with a strong character; he is pos- 
sessed of the perfection of skill calculated to make him a good ruler of 
those men with whom he may come in contact ; he is frank, but not in the 
least unmannerly, converses very freely with his visitors, composes his 
own papers, has no advisers, and only two or three confidants. 

On the 14th (26th) June Abdul-Rahman^s answer to the iiUimatmm 
of the British Government was received at Kabul. The contents of 
this answer raised doubts as to the Sirdar^s sincerity, for both in it and 
in his proclamation to the Afghan people, AidnhEakmdm posed as one 
who did not know loliat was to become of Kandahar, whereas the English 
Government had informed him in clear language that it was to constitute 
a separate province under the administration of its own sovereign or Wali^ 
and that this decision, as also the delimitation of the frontier, according 
to the terms of the Treaty of Gandamak, could not be subjected to 
revision. In his answer the pretender repeated the conditions mentioned 
to him by the English Mission, but he was silent regarding the above im- 
portant facts, maintaining, both in his letter to the English authorities and 
in his proclamation to the Afghan people, that he must be placed in pos^ 
session of the same ierritory that his grandfather, Bost-Muhammad, had 
held,'\ In other respects the letter thoroughly satisfied the English 
authorities, Abdul-Eahmau declared his intention of coming to Parwan, 
which lies to the north of Kohistan and of there concluding the final 
settlement of his treaty with the British Government. 

In this answer Abdul-Kahman showed himself the worthy descendant 
of his famous grand-sire. He did not wish to enter into useless wrang- 
ling with the English, nor did he desire even to mention those conditions 
which were offensive to the Afghan sovereignty. Regarding these he 
kept silent, but made known his assent to the secondary conditions. 

A little before the despatch of his letter to the British authorities, 
Abdul- Rahman had sent off several letters to the Kohistanis, in which 
he told them that he had received an invitation to the throne of Afghanis^ 
tan from all tribes mid classes, as also from the English Government, and 


This report was only published after Abdul-Bahman bad been proclaimed 
Amir. — duthor, 

t The first result of this declaration was that Sirdars Haabim-Klian and Abdulla-Kban 
got alarmed about the restoration of Bandahar to Kabul, and fled to the Ghilzais. Author, 
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tliat about the 12tb {24th) Juue be intended to go to Khanabad in 
Kohistan. 

Thus, the famous Afghan Sirdar, who had set before himself the goal 
of the Amirship, was not at all disposed to play the part of nominee of 
the English G-overnment, for he based his claim on popular suffrage and 
on his right as a descendant of Dost-Muhammad. In this sense he acted 
with a tact worthy of surprise, and he thereby placed the English in the 
attitude of suppliants. 

Abdul-Eahman completely attained his object, and the English yield- 
ed to him in everything. 

On Thursday the 10th (22nd) July 1B80, Abdul-Eahman was pro- 
claimed Amir of Afghanistan. At a Darbarwhich was held for this 
purpose, Mr. Lepel Griffin made a speech, of which the essence is con- 
tained in the following : 

[Here General Soboleff gives a long extract from the speech in question.] 

Lieutenant-General Donald Stewart then turned to those assembled 
and made a few remarks, in which he advised them to give up their 


EuSSIAH sympathy with the cause of ABDUL-rlAHMAN 

AS A OAHDIDATB FOR THE THRONE OF AfGhInIStIn. 

The sympathy of Eussian society and of the Eussian Press was 
unreservedly on the side of Ahdul-Eahman. Eussian society was 
greatly interested in the issue of the Auglo-Afghan affair and paid 
special attention to the successes of the faihous Sirdar. We here give 
insertion to an extract from a leading article in the Hovoye fremya. 
No. 1449, of the 11th (28rd) March 1880. In this paper appeared 
before any other a general outline of the successes achieved by Abdul- 
Eahman. According to our information Ahdul-Eahman is at the 
present time complete ruler of Afghau-Turkistan, i.e., of the^ country 
between the Amn-Daria, the Hindu- Kush, and the Paropamisus. It 
is not yet known whether Maimaua has also come under his autho- 
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riiy or but tlie country from Shibirkhan to the sources of the Amu 
is quite subject to him. This important news does not admit of the 
slightest doubt. The incorporation of this territory came about in 
this way. As is known, Abdul-Rahman entered Afghan-Turkistan 
from Farghana, after passing over the Pamir and through Badakhshan. 
At the same time his kinsmen Ishak-Khan and Sarwar-Khan entered 
Balkh, raising the population on his behalf. With the troops at his 
disposal, Abdul-Rahman speedily possessed himself of Shibirkhan, And- 
khui, Sar-i-Pul, Akeha, and Balkh. 

He at the same time possessed himself of Badakhshan and Kiinduz. 
The Afghan troops mutinied and openly went over to his side. There 
is information to show, too, that at Takhtapul, the chief stronghold of 
Afghan-Turkistan, the garrison rebelled, and having driven out its own 
leaders, proclaimed the new pretender sovereign of the country. Ghulam- 
Haidar-Khan, the Governor-General, who had of late considered himself 
undisputed ruler of Afghan-Turkistan, fled to Bukhara. Thus, we can- 
not without satisfaction regard the uprising of a new sovereign in 
Central Asia,- who can, by his position, form a zone of territory dividing 
the theatre of English military operations and the Khanates subject 
to the suzerainty of Russia. It may be hoped that the formation of an 
independent Afghan-Turkistan will be the guarantee of a lengthy peace 
relations between Russia and England in this part of the world. It is, 
however, to be desired that Abdul-Rahman, who, up till now, has labour- 
ed so energetically and so rapidly for the possession of Afghan-Turkis- 
tan, should not have become less venturesome and should have deferred 
extending his humanitarian ideas in the direction of Kabul and towards 
the west. There he will meet with no support and sympathy, and will 
be easily defeated by the English forces. It were better that he should 
now occupy himself with the construction and I'egiilar re-organization 
of his newly-acquired sovereignty. A country which is disordered 
by revolts and internal dissensions, requires energetic strengthening, in 
order that quiet may be again introduced into it. This lesson Abdul- 
Rahman has had both the time and the opportunity of learning. He 
can on his side consider himself safe from invasion by the English. Such 
invasion is only possible through the difficult Bamian Pass, and the 
English are now too much occupied before Kabul to undertake any 
operations against Afghan-Turkistan. Military operations in this di- 
rection would require the formation of a detached force of considerable 
strength which owing to its position would be completely isolated and 
dependent on its own resources.^^ 

M. — Position of affaihs THEouariouT Afg-hInistan on General 
Stewaut^s aerival at KXbul, and on his appointment as 
Commandee-in-Chiep in Noetheen ApohInistan. 

The position of affairs when General Stewart arrived at Kabul and 
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was appointed Commander-in Chief in Northern Afghanistan may he 
summarised as follows .-— 

L Afghan-Tiirhuidn, — Sirdar Abdiil-Rahmaii had succeeded in obtain- 
ing considerable power in Afghan-Turkistan^ the population of which 
received him with sympathy, whilst Kohistan, as a near neighbour of 
Kabul^ displayed every readiness to render him aid of all kinds. At Kabul 
itself the party which desired to see him at the head of the Government 
of Afghanistan, was acquiring a strength with which it was necessary 
to reckon. In the city many letters had been received from this Sirdar 
which were likely to have an exciting effect on the inhabitants. 

IL Kabul and Ghazni Provinces. — The people of Kabul and its 
Beighbonrhood remained in complete uncertainty as regards their fate, 
and naturally, therefore, were in a very disturbed state. Who was to be 
Amir ? And will the English soon leave the country ? were questions which 
in the highest degree disturbed the minds of all classes of the popula- 
tion whether Sirdars, priests, merchants, or the village population. All, 
however, united in wishing that somehow or another they might get rid 
of the unbidden English. The Ghazni province had again become the 
centre of the party that was hostile to the English. Mushk-i-Alam, the 
spiritual head of the Afghans and the esteemed of the people, and 
Muhammad-Jan, the Commander-in- Chief of the Afghan levies, did not 
consider their patriotic duty quite at an end, and so they continued the 
obstinate struggle with the enemies of their native land. Both, however, 
waited to see what course Abdul- Eahman decided on, and until this course 
became manifest they continued to head the party which desired to 
restore Yakdb-Khan to the throne. 

IIL The Kabul Fflffej^.—Aloug the line from Kabul to the Khaibar 
the people bad not acknowledged English supremacy and availed them- 
selves of every opportunity of attacking the troops at the several posts. 
This hostile action was influenced by the priesthood, and was partly 
nourished by the hope that their favourite Yakdb-Kh^n would again be 
placed on the throne. 

IV. The Kuram Valley. — ^Neither had the inhabitants of this valley 
recognised English authority, but rather pursued the common object of 
all Afghans, the expulsion of the English from their country. 

V. Kandahar Provinee.~l^ iih. the departure of Lieutenant-General 
Stewart^s column from Kandahar, and with the retention in the province 
of a weak division, the Indian Government determined to strengthen its 
authority by the recognition of Sirdar Shir-Ali^ as sovereign of Southern 
Afghanistan. The new Wali t received permission to enrol troops of all 
three arms of the service. The English gave him several stands of arms 
and a battery of artillery. It was in contemplation to maintain a perma- 


* A kinsman of the deceased Amir.— 
f Wali means sovereign. — Author. 
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nent Eoglisli garrison at Kandahar and to continue the Indian railway 
system to that place. Thus, the idea of the Conservative Ministry of 
Great Britain of parcelling off Afghfcis tan into several states indepen- 
dent of each other^ evidently began to be carried out, 

VL Frovmee of EerdL — According to information which the Eng- 
lish possessed of the condition of this province in the beginning of May, 
complete anarchy reigned therein. Ayub-Khan was said to have no 
power at all as ruler. The English were in fact convinced that no danger 
of any kind threatened them in this direction. Thus, the weakness 
of Ayub-Khan and the state of anarchy of his territory were amongst the 
exciting causes for the withdrawal of Bengal troops from Kandahar. 
But in point of fact, as we shall see further on, Ayub-Khan was actively 
preparing to deal the English a terrible blow. 

The Afghan question had become entangled in such an extraordinary 
degree that it was apparently a difficult matter to foretell such a com- 
bination that would only permit of a withdrawal of the English with 
some appearance of success from a tiresome complication, and of their 
leaving the country with a certain amount of honour. 

15, — SUMMAEY OF Ge^STEEAL StEWART^S POLITICAL ALMmiSTEATIOE- IN 
SOUTHEUN AfGhInISTAN. 

When the massacre of the English Mission at Kabul occurred, the 
Anglo-Indian Government adopted energetic measures for the rapid occu- 
pation of that city and for avenging CavagnarPs murder. This, indeed, 
was the primary object of the campaign. But as the English Generals 
rightly judged, the whole question was not to he solved by the attainment 
of this primary object because in the Kabul catastrophe there was evident 
not the mere outburst of a city rabble but the uprising of the entire 
Afghan populace which considered itself sufficiently strong to again mea- 
sure its strength in open strife with the enemy of its Fatherland, To 
the English it had become perfectly clear that the Campaign of 187b-79, 
which terminated with the Gandamak Treaty of Peace, had not con- 
vinced the Afghans of the indisputable force of the Anglo-Indian mili- 
tary power. The popular voice had convicted Yakdb-Khan of weakness 
and certain influential personages of treachery. We know that Ayub- 
Khan, ruler of Herat, and Yakubas half brother had sent the latter a letter 
in which he bitterly reproached the Amir for concluding peace with the 
English and for not continuing the fight. 

Thus the English had to enter upon a war of magnitude if they 
desired to bring the Afghans to the knowledge of the complete impossi- 
bility of carrying on any struggle with them. The question was of Very 
great importance since, the undeniable weakening of the Afghan 
monarchy and its subjection to English influence were the sole guarantees 
for the quiet of the north-western frontiers of British India, 
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In this view the occupation of Kabul and the pacification of the Kabul 
and Kuram valleys were insufficient : of much greater importance were 
the subjugation of Kandahar and of Southern Afghanistan and the ac- 
quirement of influence both in the western provinces of Farrali and Herat 
and in the northern or those adjacent to the valley of the Ainii-Daria. 

At Kandahar and throughout the southern frontier of Afghanistan 
complete quiet reigned* 

[Here General Soboleff quotes a Bombay telegram to the Standard, dated 30th 
August (11th September), showing the attitude of the people of Southern Afghanistan 
towards the English.] 

The tribes living near the Kbojak Pass intimated to the English 
their readiness to serve in their interests, whilst the Khan of Khelat 
placed all the resources of the country at the disposal of the English 
Government. 

This kind of attitude on the part of the Khan of Biluchistan was 
extremely favourable to the English ; it was very advantageous to the 
Khan too, as it gave him the right of enjoying rich subsidies. 

Sirdar Shir-Ali-Kh^n was made by the English Governor of Kan- 
dahar. He was allowed great independence in the civil administration, 
and General Stewart had so much political tact that he merited the 
love and respect of the Native Governor and the confidence of the people. 
When the fate of Cavagnari and of his colleagues became known in tbe 
city of Kandahar, Shir-Ali expressed to Generfil Stewart his horror at 
the perpetration of such a crime which would always, in his opinion, dis- 
grace Afghanistan and the Barakzai family, and he at the same time 
declared his devotion to the English Government. In his answer to 
this declaration, General Stewart informed Shir-Ali that he cherished 
complete confidence in his devotion and said that he would be allowed 
entire independence in the civil administration of the province. Shir-Ali 
had at his disposal a large staff of Afghan administrators, for the Sirdars 
who had fled when the English had occupied Kandahar during the 
first phase of Jhe campaign, had since returned. Both they and also 
the chiefs of the several tribes round about were in the receipt of pen- 
sions. The national feeling of the inhabitants of the province was 
evidently thoroughly satisfactory, for they now enjoyed an administra- 
tion, at the head of which was a representative of the old Kandahar 
Sirdars. The religious party was also satisfied because the Governor of 
the province was an Afghan Mussulman, and because General Stewart 
evinced complete respect towards the representative of their religion. 
The agriculturists, gardeners, and shop-keepers, who were not interfered 
with by tbe English, were also satisfied with their affairs since they were 
paid in cash for everything that they supplied. 

General Stewart permitted Shir-Ali to organize a few local reo-i- 
ments, and these answered [the purpose of the civil administration. It 
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chanced that towards the end of August 1879, about the time of the 
massacre of the members of the English Mission at Kabul, these troops 
were sent by Shir-Ali to the northern portions of his province to col- 
lect the taxes. This haphazard circumstance was a very good thing for 
the general peace of the country, for, as a correspondent put it, by this 
means was averted the possibility of disorders which could only provoke 
collisions between the natives of the country and our own soldiers who 
were naturally exasperated against the army of the Amir/^ 

Such, then, were the general conditions under which General Stewart^s 
column ill Southern Afghanistan took part in the fresh campaign. 

"We know that, in the course of the first phase of the campaign, the 
Southern Column had detached a force for the occupation of Girishk so 
as to prevent communication between the province of Herat and the 
eastern parts of Afghanistan, and also to secure Kandahar. But when 
the second phase of the campaign opened, the Governor of Girishk was a 
friend of the English, and so in this direction General Stewart might, to 
a certain extent, feel easy. In the middle of October, however, the 
Governor of Girishk was obliged, on account of the preponderating in- 
fluence of the party that was hostile to the English, to quit his post. 
General Stewart did not conceal the fact ; indeed, he proclaimed it at a 
Darbar which he held at Kandahar on the 10th (2 2nd) October. Al- 
though also he did not ignore the circumstance that from Herat the 
most disquieting information had been received, General Stewart re- 
frained from breaking up his forces and from sending troops to occupy 
Girishk. Meanwhile the Governor of Khelat-i-Ghilzai, who, as we have 
seen, had shown a friendly disposition towards General Hughes, sud- 
denly disappeared with all his adherents. This fact is explained by the 
circumstance that, at this very time, as we know, the Afghans in the 
northern theatre of war operations had begun to obtain an advantage over 
the English and had compelled them to evacuate the Shutur-GardanPass* 

In view of all these circumstances, the positive determination of 
General Stewart not to move forward, cannot but be recognised as 
thoroughly wise from a military point of view. 

Whilst making his preparations for a spring campaign and whilst 
the establishment of an intermediate base and the construction of the 
railway from the Indus to Sibi were going on, Lieutenant-General Stewart 
was adopting active measures for the pacification of the population of 
Kandahar and of the country round. His proclamation, to the effect 
that the existing administration would not be interfered with by the 
English, produced a very favourable impression amongst the people. 
The English could not, of course, reckon on the complete quieting down 
of all classes in the former capital of the Duranis. It would be suffi- 
cient for them if the richer folk, the Sirdars, chiefs of the tribes and re- 
presentatives of the trading community, were satisfied. The most fana- 
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tical o£ all were tte priesthood, the former adherents of the deceased 
Shir-Ali, the family of Dost-Muhammad and the older ladies of the 
Durani dynasty, and these constituted the element that was most hostile 
to the English. With them General Stewart could enter into no sort 
of agreement, and they remained unconditionally opposed to the new 
order of things. Under the influence, therefore, of these inimical elements, 
very frequent attacks were made on ofBeers, and in some cases on collect- 
ive parts of the Kandahar column. Thus, towards the end of October 
1879 two murders were committed at Kandahar, and an attack was made 
on a small force under Captain Molloy, proceeding to Khelat-i-Ghilzai. 
On this occasion two of Captain Molloy^s men were wounded. 

[General Soboleff here quotes from the Stmidard, the account of General Tytler 
being wounded by some GMzis,'] 

According to the correspondent of the paper in question, the event 
produced a great impression at Kandahar, but the English generally 
regarded it as an isolated display of fanaticism.*^ In the month of 
December, Mir-Ahmad-Khan, the head of the Popalzais, with three 
others, appeared in the English camp and ran amolc. According to the 
report which appeared in the Times of the 16th (28th) December, 
the officers who happened to be nearest to the fanatics rmi away^ 
but some soldiers killed them before they had time to do any harm. 

When Mubammad-Jan and Mushk-i-Alam, who had obtained some 
victories over General Roberts, compelled this General to shut himself 
up in Sherpur, the population of the southern provinces of Afghanistan, 
and especially of the neighbourhood of Khelat-i-Ghilzai and Zamin- 
dawar became excited in the highest degree, and at one time it was 
thought that a general insurrection would take place, but the idea 
was prompted by fear alone. English minds became perfectly quieted, 
as soon as it was known that General Robertses force had been happily 
delivered from the combination of the Ghilzai tribes. 

In the end of January 1880, a small body of armed Ghilzais collect- 
ed in the neighbourhood of Khelat-i-Ghilzai, with the object of making 
an attack on the English detachment at that place, hut, as the English 
papers tell us, this body dispersed directly instructions reached it from 
Muhammad- Jan to say that no operations were to be carried on in this 
direction before the spring season. Nevertheless, isolated instances of 
fanaticism still occurred. 

The party that was hostile to the English preached about the de- 
struction of Islam, and used every endeavour to excite the lower classes. 
But General Stewart did not attach any special importance to this 


til 


^ We would here remnrk that tliis circumstance points to tlie negligence o£ tbe English 
and to the had state of their sentry service. One of the Kandahar correspondents draws 
,a,ttention to freedom wUb which native soldiers were permitted to carelessly wander out 
of camp.— 
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propaganda, nor did he think it necessary to introdnee a reign of military 
terror into the country, a course which, as we have seen, General Eoberts 
erroneously followed. 

English public opinion very highly appreciated General Stewart^s 
course of action, and hence we read in the Times of the 27th October 
(8th November) 1879 the following on the subject : — 

[Here follows an extract frora the paper quoted.] 

The English attached immense importance to the pacification of 
Southern Afghanistan, We have already spoken of the ideas which they 
hold, viz,y that, if the inhabitants of this province were to remain con- 
tented and faithful to the Indian Government, they would constitute the 
best bulwark of the English dominion in India. The commercial in- 
stincts of this people, and the spread of the belief amongst them that 
their material interests are bound up with a closer connection with 
British India, would, in the opinion of the English, cause them to 
gravitate in the required direction. The English have already pictured 
to themselves the reciprocal advantages to be gained by this entente 
cordiale. 

[General SoboieJBP here quotes the opinion of a Kandahar news-writer on this 
subject.] 

Certain other correspondents have expressed themselves to the effect 
that if Kandahar can enjoy quiet for a few successive years, it will 
become one of the largest cities in Southern Asia. 

Whilst uneasy as to the fate of General Eoberts^s force and in a 
measure, as to that of the Peshawar column^ London public opinion 
found real consolation when it turned to examine what was going on in 
Southern Afghanistan. 

[Here is given an extract from a leading article in the Times on the subject.] 
We entirely agree with the statement that General Stewart really 
showed remarkable ability in his dealings with the people of Kandahar, 
and in this respect he stands out in sharp eontrast to the other Generals 
of the Anglo-Indian armies of operation, his line of conduct differing* 
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certain Ghazni chiefs had appeared in Zamindawdr, 66 miles to the 
north-west of Kandahar and Sharin, with the object of raising the local 
population against the English. Although the attempt led to *no imme- 
diate result, it was not without its effects. The Alazais, who constitute 
the population of Zamindawar, became turbulent, and to quiet them 
Sirdar Shir-Ali sent, by order of General Stewart, two regiments 
headed by his own nephew. At the same time, tlie Ghazni leaders 
appeared on the Khelat-i-Ghilzai road and persuaded the inhabitants of 
that part of the country not to furnish the English with the provisions 
that they required. The result of this action was that occasional attacks 
were made on the foragit)g parties which the English sent out, and these 
raMs were organised in a group of villages situated at a distance of ! 4 
miles from Khelat-i-Ghilzai. To punish these people a small detach- 
ment, numbering 300 men, with two mountain guns, was sent out from 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai under the command of Colonel "Hal!owes(?). This de- 
tachment soon returned with the news that the Taraki and Sulaiman 
Khel tribes had combined for the purpose of showing armed resistance to 
the detachment if it attempted to move towards Ghazni. 

A little before the instigations of the Ghazni leaders, an attempt 
had^been made to raise the province of Zamindawar, by Ynsuf-Khan, 
Ayub-Khan’s representative at Farrah, a province which lies almost half- 
way between Kandahar and Herat, but rather nearer the latter. 

When the English had become satisfied about Shir-AlFs thorough 
fidelity to their cause, they proclaimed him (Sovereign) of Kandahar 
(this was at the end of Alareh 18S0 O. S. beginning of April N.S.). This 
was a serious triumph for the tottering Conservative Ministry of Great 
Britain, and was the commencement of the sub-division of Afghanistan 
into several provinces. 

^ Although Lieutenant-General Stewart had very trustworthy inform- 
ation about the disorder going on in the Herat province and could not 
reasonably suppose that Ayub-Khan could long remain powerless, never- 
theless, for the greater safe-guarding of his column in this direction, and in 
recognition of the authority of the faithful Governor of Kandahar, he 
deemed it necessary to prevail upon Shir-Ali to undertake an expedition 
to Farrah. To assist this expedition, the English Government presented 
Shii-Ali with a battery of smooth-bore guns that had been brouo'ht up 
from Quetta. ° 

General Stewart paid great attention to the state of affairs in the 
direction of Herat, for, in his preparations for a campaign, he naturally 
wished to facilitate success, and he therefore used every endeavour to 
excite rivalry between Shir-Ali and Ayub-Khan. Shir-Ali had, as we 
have seen, formed several battalions which could be employed as auxiliary ' 
forces in various matters of secondary importance. In all probability, too, 
these troops had been organised for the occupation of the province of 
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Farrali, and to guard the left flank of the English column. On the other 
hand, in a move towards Ghazni, Shir-Ali^s troops, on being sent to a 
point north-west of Kandahar, would secure the rear and flank of General 
Stewart^s column from attack. 

The English authorities were disenchanted of their idea as to the atti- 
tude of the people, and apparently now quite clearly understood that the 
feelings of the people here towards them were the same as those enter- 
tained by Ghilzais, Wardaks, Kohistaiiis, and other Afghan tribes, i.e., 
where, as elsewhere, the populace hated them with all their heart. We 

General Donald Stewart's political here observe that the political tact 

tact. of Lieutenant-General Donald Stewart 

in giving the Afghan people some autonomy, to a considerable degree and 
for a long time checked the display of actual animosity on the part of 
the inhabitants of Kandahar and its neighbourhood.* It was decided to 
put into execution the plan for the march of General Stewart^s division 
from Kandahar to Ghazni and Kabul. This important undertaking had a 
two-fold object : firstly, it was necessary, above all, to destroy the combi- 
nation of Afghan tribes whose chief centre was at Ghazni ; secondly, it 
was considered very desirable to reinforce the body of Anglo-Indian 
troops in the neighbourhood of Kabul, because the time was drawing near 
for entering into final negotiations with the Afghan representatives con- 
cerning the choice of a new Amir, 

We already know that the English commanders succeeded in their 
object of forming in the Kandahar province under the rule of Sirdar 
Shir-Ali, a native contingent, to which was served out both rifles and 
guns. It was supposed that this Afghan detachment, under Shir-Ali, 
who was devoted to thQ English, would considerably strengthen their 
authority in Southern Afghanistan, When the disorders at Parrah had 
become known and the news of the occupation of this important strategical 
point by Ayub-Khdn^s troops bad been received, General Stewart ordered 
Sirdar Shir-Ali to get ready his contingent for the occupation of Parrah 
and for the upholding of English authority thereat. But the troops of 
the Governor of Kandahar were at this time so few in number that of a 
serious movement in advance there could be no mention, and therefore it 
was first of all decided to despatch a force for the occupation of Bakva, 
the nearest province to Kandahar. 

Meanwhile at Kandahar fresh details of the state of Herat affairs had 
arrived. Mentionf w’^as made of a second and more bloody battle between 
the hostile parties at Herat. The Herat troops were said to have attacked 
the Kabulis and to have inflicted on them a serious defeat, but later on 


^ On tlie iSth (30tb) March news was received from Kandahar that civil war was still 
going on at Herat-, because Ayub-Kban refused to send a portion of bis army to Abdul- 
Kabiuan, whilst the adherents of the latter were holding out that he should do so.— 
t in a telegram to the Times ^ dated 26th January (7th February). — Author, 
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wliea til© latter got their guns into position, the Heratis were in their turn 

terribly beaten. 

On the 16th (28th) March 1880, that is, on the eve of the marching 

The Wall’s levies are defeated by tte head of General Stewart’s 

2Iftmxiidawaris owing to their being colomn from Kandahar^ Sirdar Shir- 
insufficiently suppHed with amniuui- Ali-Kban, at the head of his Afghan 

troops, had a skirmish in Zamindawar 
with Abu-Bakra, aided by Wajid-Kbfa and the Alazai chief. As 
the English had not implicit confidence in the Sird&'s Afghan 
following, the number o£ breech-loading cartridges which they served out 
to them was very limited, and hence the said troops suffered a defeat* 
The Wali made a report to that effect at Kandahar, and the English 
were then obliged to furnish his troops with a sufficient quantity 
of breech-loading ammunition : whereupon Shir-Ali promised to pacify 
Zamindawar and other parts of Southern Afghanistan, in which there 
was a rising of the people© 

Thus, with the march of the Bengal troops from Kandahar to 

Quiet in Southern Afghanistan only Ghazni was broken the quiet of 
dependent on the presence of a strong Southern Afghanistan, and the English 
force of British troops. authorities came to be convinced that 

all assurances as to the establishment of order in this part of the country 
were merely relative. So long as the English force was a considerable 
one, order was preserved ; when that force became reduced, the Afghans- 
grew bolder. 

The disturbing of the peace in Southern Afghanistan greatly 
alarmed the English. But, as on each occasion the re-establishment of 
order did not call for any extraordinary exertions, they very soon became 
pacified and ‘began to believe that the alarms were in reality futile, 
that all would go on well, that the Governor of Kandahar enjoyed 
absolute authority, and that, though rumours were noised abroad of the 
assembly of armed bands in various parts of the province, the approach 
of the harvest season* would put an end to all disturbances. 

General Stewart^s march from Kandahar to Kabul was the bemn- 
ning of the withdrawal of the English forces to India. Instead of 
directing the Southern Column to return from Kandahar by the Bolan 
Pass to Sibi and Sukkur, as was in the first instance planned, the Head- 
Quarter-Staff of the Indian Army considered it more advantageous, in a 
political sense, to order it to march back by Ghazni. It was imagined 
that, by the adoption of this route, two important objects would be 
attained; firstly, it would be possible to inflict a serious blow at the 
centre of the combination of the Afghan tribes ; and, secondly, a very 

* Drought had caused distress amongst the Narzai and Achakzai tribes, many of whom 
had driven their flocks aad herds to pasture in the neighbourhood of Kandahar. — Author, 
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considerable body of troops would thereby be concentrated at Kabul, 
a most necessary step in view of the swift successes of Sirdar Abdul- 
Eahman in Northern Afghanistan. 

The victory of Ahmad-Ebel produced a great impression on those 
Ghazniites who had taken no part in the fight, but who awaited its issue. 

We should here note that the Afghan tribes to the south of Ghazni 
took part in the battle of Ahmad- Khel. 

As for some days previously attacks had been made on the line of 
communications of the Southern Column, during which the telegraph 
wires had been cut, it was some time before news was received of the 
success of the movements of General Stewart towards Ghazni. This 
circumstance produced a certain degree of uneasiness both in India and 
in England. The town of Ghazni was occupied by an advanced guard 
of cavalry on the 8th (20th) April. A small body of English troops then 
moved to a distance of 8 miles beyond Ghazni, and sent thence the first 
tidings of the victory which had been gained over the Afghans. This 
news was forwarded, not through Kandahar, but by means of the 
heliograph to General Ross's detachment, and so on to Kabul. 

Although, according to English telegrams. General Stewart^s two 
victories had produced a profound impression on the Afghans, a few days 
after the occupation of Ghazni, there appeared, before this city, an 
Afghan levy, consisting of Sulaiman-Khels and Andaraks, of a strength 
of from 6,000 to 7,000 men. This body took up a strong position near 
the village of Ortsu, 8 miles from Ghazni. 

[A short account is here given of this fight.] 

Although the victories gained by General Stewart near Ghazni had 
shown the natives the superiority of European troops over hands of 
undisciplined men, the rapid evacuation of Ghazni and the failing to 
leave an English garrison in the fort, were regarded by the Afghans as 
a sign of the weakness of the English force. In Asia,, European 
notions of war are not understood, and if an enemy evacuates a portion 
of a conquered country, the inhabitants speedily forget their defeat and 
the influence of previous victories quickly vanishes. 

As soon, therefore, as it became known that General Stewart was 
leaving Ghazni, and was hastening towards Kabul, Muhammad- Jan 
threw himself on the road between Ghazni and Kabul, with the object 
of essaying fresh fortune in the open field. But his intentions were not 
attended with success. 


[General SoholeE, after making mention of the overthrow of an Afghan force, of 
6,000 men, under Mushk-i-Alam, speaks of the arrangements made by General Stewart 
for the formation of a native administration at Ghazni, observing that the selection 
of Muhammad-Alam-Kh^n as Governor of Ghazni, “ was a very happy oue, because 
this Sirdar was respected both by the Ghazniites and by the Hazaras.’'] 
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Although General Stewart was now marching unopposed towards 
Kabul, he had quitted Ghazni without utterly routing the Afghans and 
without completely quieting the country. In Asia the retirement from a 
place once occupied is almost always looked upon in the light of a defeat. 
The proud Afghans very well understood that General Stewart's column, 
surrounded as it was by numerous hostile bands, could not exist long at 
Ghazni. It was indeed obliged to withdraw, and we therefore permit 
ourselves to express the opinion that General Stewards movement on 
Ghazni and Kabul was one of the grossest strategical errors of the Indian 
Head-Q,uarter-Staff. This movement, whilst it did not disperse the 
levies at Ghazni that were hostile to the English, on the one hand ren- 
dered it necessary to bring up a Bombay division to Kandahar, and 
this weakened the general defences of Southern India, and, on the other, 
added to the number of troops on the Kdbul plain, causing an extra 
drain on the already limited store of provisions. We need, too, hardly 
say that this expedition cost a great deal of money. We, therefore, 
can perfectly understand the line of reasoning of an eye-witness of the 
fresh campaign, as conveyed in a letter to the Times dated from 
Kabul. 

[Here follows an extract from this letter.] 

The Afghan levies of Muhammad-Jdn opposed the advance of 
Lieutenant-General Stewart's column, and although this column gained 
several important successes, the skilful Afghan leaders adroitly avoided 
a decisive defeat and husbanded their military strength. It may be 
supposed that one of the chief causes why General Stewart did not 
hold on to Ghazni before marching with the rest of his forces direct on 
Kabul was due to a belief that the comhination of the Afghan tribes had 
considerable forces at its disposal, and that therefore it would have been 
dangerous to expose an English garrison in Ghazni to an attack in force. 
Although General Stewart's march from Kandahar to Kdbul was a re- 
markable military feat, it led to no political or military result, for the 
Afghans in the country through which General Stewart's column march- 
ed maintained their threatening coalition. 

The first object, that of inflicting a blow at Ghazni and at Muham- 
mad- Jan's levies, was not attained, at least in the measure on which the 
English military authorities had counted. The Anglo-Indian force 
had, in fact, only made a rapid march from Kandahar to Kabul, taking 
with it the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and it was not in a condition 
to quiet the tribes lying along this route. The Afghans, having at- 
tempted at Ahmad-Khel to block the English line of advance, met with 
a defeat and retired. But as soon as the English troops had crossed the 
Logar Valley, the Ghazniities once more became complete masters of 
their own country. 
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As sooii; too, as General Stewart^s march bad come to an end, tlie 
excitement of the population of the Kabul vallej" assumed threatening' 
proportions* and^ as we have seen, General Roberts was ready to agtiin 
adopt a defensive position at Sherpur, 

We cannot avoid here inviting the attention of our readers to the 
very curious fact that^ whereas when the Kandahar column under 
General Stewart halted in the southern part of the Logar Valley, the 
inhabitants remained quiet ; with each fresh appearance of troops under 
General Roberts, the same people became excited. This circumstance 
explains better than any other the personal character of the English 
general whom the Afghans so hated* 

It would be very difficult to determine what would have been the 
results of a fresh rise in the spirit of the Afghan people had there not 
opportunely arrived from behind the Fliudu-Kusli, to the supremest good 
fortune of the English and to their aid, the famous Sirdar Abdul-Rahmau 
who had lived for so long a time in Russian-Turkistan under the pro- 
tection of our Governor-General, 

Abdul-Rahman gave a fresh turn to the Anglo-Afghan struggle, and 
English honour, we make bold to think, was saved, thanks to him alone. 


16 . — Sirdar Shir-Ali-Khan, Wali op Kakdahab, 

This Sirdar is the son of Migirdil-Khan, the youngest of the five 
sons of Painda-Khau. In the beginning of the present century, the five 
brothers were the joint rulers of the Durani sovereignty. Shir-Ali« 
Khan of Kandahar was cousin to his name-sake, the late Amir of Kabul. 
He was boro in 1825, and well remembers the Anglo-Afghan War of 
1869-1842, wdien, with the approach of the English troops to Kandahar, 
he was obliged to fly with his father and uncles into Persian territory. 
On his return to Kandahar in 1812, he passed the first years of his 
manhood in the vicissitudes which are characteristic of Afghan life, 
ill alternate declarations of allegiance to the ruling power and subse- 
quent attempts to rebel against it. When the Amir Shir-Ali-Khan 
possessed himself of Kandahar in 1864, the Sirdar became bis devot- 
ed friend and adherent, and, in spite of the ingratitude and suspicion of 
which he became the object, he remained Sliir-AlPs friend to the last, 
although the Amir, subsequent to 1864, suffered terrible defeats at the 
hands of his elder brothers and of his nephew Abdul-Rahman-Khau. At 
the time that Shir-Ali the Amir possessed only Herat, Shir-Ali the 
Sirdar remained with him. According to English statements the latter 
was the real leader of the Herat army which obtained Kandahar again for 
the Amir, and he it was who performed the exploit fakel^ mcribed to 
YaMib^Khdn [who was a mere boy at the ^^articuiar time) that gained 
for this weak being the undeserved reputation for bravery, a reputa- 
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tion whicli to a considerable degree bronglit about bis fall.* On tlie paci- 
fication of Afghanistan, Sirdar Shir- Ali-Ebaii was appointed GoYernor of 
the proYinces outlying from Kabul, but some years later on he was remoYed 
through the intrigues of the Kabul party. He remained up to the year 
1878 without employment at Kabul, but his constant faithfulness w^as so 
prized by the Amir that he was sent with the Mustafa in the capacity 
of euYoy to General Aide-de-Gamp Von Kaufmann, 1st, Governor- 
General of Eussian-Turldstan. When he returned from Tashkand the 
unfortunate Amir was no longer alive, and Yakub-Khau had become the 
ruler of Afghanistan. When the young Amir started for Gaiidamak 
to conclude a treaty of peace with the English, Sirdar Shir-Ali-Khan 
remained at Kabul as Eegent, and performed the dilBcult duty imposed 
upon him with merit. The city and troops, notwithstanding the cruel 
fate which awaited their fatherland, remained quiet in the Amiris ab- 
sence. On Yakub-Khan^s return to Kabul, Sirdar Shir-Ali-Khan was 
appointed Governor of Kandahar, but the Amir intended to shortly put 
in his place the boy Musa-Klian, his eldest son, and to attach to his 
person as guardian one of his own Sirdfc. 

The fresh war with Afghanistan found Shir-Ali-Khan Governor of 
Kandahar. The English did not interfere with him and assert that his 
behaviour to them was at this difficult time sat'uf actor y , 

[Here follows a brief testimony from an English correspondent at Kandahar shewing 
that Shir- All was faithful to the English cause.] 

The English were, in fact, thoroughly satisfied with the devotion and 
zeal displayed by the Governor of Kandahar. We allow ourselves to here 
observe that we have doubts about the proposed substitution of the 
Amiris son for Shir-Ali as Governor of Kandahar, and we rather think 
that the story was manufactured by the Sirdar himself with the object 
of diverting the attention of the English from the real state of the 
ease. At the particular time spoken of, Yakub-Khaii was in arrest and 
was subjected to the severe treatment of the English authorities, and 
therefore it was a matter of the greatest advantage to Shir-Ali-Khan 
to make out that he was in disgrace with the Amir. He bitterly com- 
plained to the English that Yakub-Khan, having in view his removal, 
had not given him the wherewithal to organize his troops in such a way 
as would have been of service both to the Amir and to the English. In 
a word, he showed himself to be thoroug*hly devoted to the British 
Government. The English, therefore, liked him, strengthened his autho- 
rity, and did their best to help him with the organisation of native 
levies, From India they sent up 2,000 smooth-bore muskets and a 
battery of six-pounder smooth-bore guns. 

[Here General Soboleff quotes a Calcutta telegranij dated 24tb February (7tb March 
18S0.] 

* Times’ correspondence dated 29tb March (10th April) 1880. The English used every 
endeavour to throw discredit on Yakub-Khan in a measure to justify themselves from the 
reproach of having unjustly banished the Amir to India.— 
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All of these were placed at the disposal of the Governor of Kandahar 
for the armament of his ti’oops. As he was already in possession of 1,000 
muskets, he immediately proceeded to organise his forces, which consisted 
of 3,000 infantry, 3,000 cavalry, and a battery of artillery. In the 
opinion of the English, this force was sufficient to preserve order through- 
out the province of Kandahar. With regard to this province, from 
September 1879 to the end of March 1880, the English authorities did 
all they could to prove to its inhabitants that their country was gradually 
being diseonneeted from the rest of Afghanistan, and that the province 
was henceforth to be a separate State under an English protectorate. 

It seemed then to the English that the moment had arrived for the 
final carrying out of the plan they had devised for the parcelling out of 
Afghanistan. 

A Kandahar telegram dated 24th March (5th April) communicates 
the following: “Colonel St. John took with him the Viceroy’s letter, 
addressed to Sirdar Shir-Ali-Khau, in which he is told that Her Majesty 
has been pleased to withdraw Her superior authority over the province 
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IFali (Sovereign) would enpy the right o£ having his own Council and 
o£ coining money bearing his own image and superscription. In the 
course of his speech. Colonel St. John dwelt upon the special political 
importance of the detaching of Kandahar from the rest of Afghanistan, 
and s! lowed that the creation of an State was really no 

novelty, but a return to the former order of things which obtained in the 
earlier days of the Barakzai dynasty. 

The Viceroy'^s gifts consisted of an exquisite swoid and belt, of a 
watch studded with diamonds, a gold chain, of a hanging clock, a beauti- 
ful silver vase, and of various silk and velvet stuffs* Lieutenant-General 
Primi'ose, Commanding the Kandahar Division, girded the JFali with 
the sword and belt, during which ceremony a battery of artillery fired a 
salute of 2,1 guns. The whole affair terminated with a speech by Shir- 
Ali-Klian, in which the newly-made Sovereign expressed his gratitude 
to the British Government and declared that in order to relieve the popu- 
lation he intended to abolish two taxes — the poll-tax on all who were 
not Duranis, and the impost on copper coin. 

On the 1st (13th) May the Wali -paid an official visit to General 
Primrose and to Colonel St. John, during which troops lined the road 
from his house up to the English camp, and both at his arrival and on 
his departure artillery salutes were fired. 

In a word, everything was done to show the people that Shir-Ali 
had been made a Sovereign independent of every one but the British 
Government. A beginning had been made to the breaking-up of 
Afghanistan. 

17, — Political events at Kabbah a 3 i mou the bate oe the installa- 
tion OE THE WaZI to THE PERIOB OE THE COLLAPSE OE HIS 
ABMINISTUATION. 

In order to quiet the line of eommiinieations connecting Kandahar and 
The Wall Shir-Ali-KMn makes a Quetta, Slair-Ali-Klian, in the montli of 
toui through his dominions. April, made a tour of the provinces situ- 

ated between this line, Pishin, and the country of the independent Pathan 
tribes to the east of Pishin. Two large bands of these Pathans were dis- 
persed without a shot and their leaders arrested. At the same time the 
sword, horse, and rifle of Major Wadby, who was killed at Dubrai, were 
recovered, as also some of the wsLJ^ maie riel and camels taken from the 
English on the same occasion. All this was effected through the unaided 
exertions of Shir-Ali-Khan. Having decided on an expedition against 
some Pathans who had taken up a strong position in a small fort 20 miles 
from Chaman, but not hoping for success with his own troops alone, the 
Governor of Kandahar turned to the English with a request that they 
would assist him. The aid given comprised two companies and two moun- 
tain guns. Directly the occupants of the fort saw the guns they surren- 
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dered and the English force returned to Chaman. ^^This/^ wrote a 
Kandahar correspondent^ under date 26th April (8th May) shows that 
we are resolved to support the Wali^s authority, and will adopt, in order 
to maintain order, whatever measures may be necessary. The Wall seems 
to thoroughly understand the situation, and does not manifest a desire to 
make unnecessary appeals for our aid. Unfortunately his troops are 
scarcely sufficient in number to make use of the 2,000 rifles and the six 
guns presented to him by the Viceroy of India, for almost the whole of 
his forces have to remain on the far side of the Helmand in order to 
prevent the appearance in considerable numbers of noisy agitators from 
the direction of Herat.^^ 

Almost at the same time two parties of Ghdzis^ took up a position on 
a steep hill on the road between Kandahar and Khelat-i-Ghilzai, They 
were attacked by men of a Bilueh Regiment and suffered a complete defeat, 
losing 14 men killed and 80 taken prisoners. During the same period 
some of the Khelat-i-Ghilzai garrison were mai’ched to villages where 
property taken by Afghans from English transport trains was collected. 
The villages were surrounded, their headmen were arrested, and the pro- 
perty was recovered. Nevertheless cases of murder and maiming of 
English parties went on. Amongst these was that of Captain Garnett. 
He was wounded in the shoulder close to Kandahar on the 27th April 
(9th May). 

Oil the 17th (29th) May 1880, on the occasion of the celebration of 
^ ^ Queen Victorians birth-day, a parade of 

The troops or the garrison oi Kan* ,, . i t ji - x 1 i i 

dahar are paraded in celebration of the the Angio-indian troops took place at 

birth-day of Her Majesty the Queen- Kandahar. At this parade His High- 

Empiess. iiess^n the Wall was present. The force 

assembled comprised five regiments of infantry, three of cavalry, and three 

batteries. The troops marched past, and at the saluting base were both 

General Primrose and the Wali. A calm reigned in Southern Afgban- 

The calm preceding the storm in istaii, but it was Only the calm which 
Southern Afghanistaii. precedes the siorm. The British Com- 

manders had begun to receive reports, at first very obscure, regarding the 
actual intentions of Sirdar Ayub-Khan, the ruler of Herat, and of his 
desire to take a part in the Anglo- Afghan struggle. 

Let us now turn to a description of Aytib-Khaii^s action up to the 
commencement of open eollision with the English. 

Ayub-Khan had actually begun his march, had occupied Farrah, and 

Shir-Ali of Kandahar is made the bad arrived within a few mai'ches of the 
bulwark between Herat and Kandahar. Helmand. The British authorities in- 
structed Shir-Ali to try conclusions with the Herat adventurer, and 
imagined that the army which they had organised for him would be 


Or warriors for the faith . — Author 
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sufficient. But all at once they recollected that this army was composed 
exclusively of Afghans^ and that it included a regiment which had already 
displayed its dissatisfaction with the existing order of things. The inhabit- 
ants o£ the province of Kandahar were also in an excited state. The 
British Generals had already experienced the strength of the Afghan levies 
that were led by the Afghan General of artillery, Muhammad- Jan, but on 
the present occasion the question had become much more serious. Ayub- 
Khan was at the head of regular troops provided with a considerable 
force of artillery. On his side, too, was popular sympathy, for he, like 
Muhammad- Jan, acted in the name of Yakdb-Kban, a name beloved 
throughout Afghanistan. Muhammad- Jan might, moreover, march from 
Ghazni to his assistance, followed by a powerful and numerous force. It 
was accordingly decided to support the Wali^s army with an Anglo- 
Indian brigade from Kandahar. 

We have seen what was the result of this combination of forces. 

No one benefited more than Ahdul-Kahman by this circumstance 
for the English withdrew nearly all their demands. 

It had apparently become clear to them that it was expedient for 
them to finish with the Afghan question as quickly as possible and to do 
all they could to evacuate the country. 

The question as to the separation of Kandahar was finished the very 
moment the army of the Wali of Kandahar went over to the side of the 
enemies of the English. 

[Here General Soboleff inserts a telegram to the Times, dated 6th (ISth) July 
1880 .] , 

The information communicated in this official telegram, in so far as 
The infantry portion of the Wall’s it to the infantry portion of the 

treacherous troops, Wali^s troops, w^as, as we have already 

seen, perfectly incorrect. Thus the infantry could not have fled on 
of insufficiency of provisions, seeing that they had taken with 
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From this account of the affair between General Burrows’s brigade 

^ ^ ,, rtr T c and the Wali’s infantry regiments, we 

Eiigragement between the Wall of i • i i j 

Randahar^s mutinous soldiers and are drawn to the conclusion that com- 

General Burrows’s brigade. gacceSS lay with the Afghans. 

The plan they had formed of joining Ayub-Khan"s army was brilliantly 

executed. With the loss of six useless guns, of which, however, their 

rear-guard had made good use, the Afghans quietly withdrew, carrying 

off with them the bulk of the supplies that had been stored for the use 

of the English troops. 

Thus all the calculations of the English Generals and Political Agents 

Failure of tbe English to set up an were upset, and the army of the Wali 
independent sovereign at Kandahar. Kandahar had disappeared like a 

soap bubble. The troops of the newly -formed sovereignty of Southern 
Afghanistan had not only not defended the western frontier of this State 
from tbe Afghan forces operating from Herat, but had openly declared 
against their own sovereign, considering it a reproach to serve a person 
w^ho helped tbe English in eveiything. On tbe other hand, these levies 
knew of the march on Kandahar of Sird& Ayub-Khan, the ruler of Herat 
and brother of the unfortunate Amir Yakub-Khan; they knew, too, 
that Ayub was the sworn enemy of the English, and they therefore 
willingly went over to his side. The English were once more convinced 
that all Afghans without exception hated them most cordially, and that 
it was impossible for them to form a party in Afghanistan that would be in 
any degree devoted to the interests of the British Government. The at- 
tempt to form a separate state of the province of Kandahar had conspicu- 
ously failed, and we are extremely surprised that the English, who had 
known the Afghans for so long a time and had so often encountered 
them, were so devoid of a real knowledge of this people. 

Our readers need not be surprised when we remark that with the 
fall of the Wali the English began to concoct the most impossible and 
even absurd plans regarding the future construction of Kandahar. There 
were serious voices which proposed that Kandahar should be given up 
to Ayub-Khan, who was also to be the ruler of Herat. And this sugges- 
tion was made at a time when Ayub had declared himself to be the most 
bitter and irreconeileable enemy of the British Government. 

Every step taken by them with respect to Afghanistan and which 
they considered most answered to certain circumstances, proved to be 
most inopportune. Kandahar and the provinces adjoining enjoyed under 
Lieutenant-General Donald Stewart rest for a considerable period. This 
appeared to the English to be a matter of very great significance, and they 
conceived that the Duranis, inhabiting Southern-Afghanis tan, were well 
disposed towards them, and could easily serve as a means to the sub- 
division of the country into several small States, to the end that this 
fanatical country might be weakened. As soon as the idea occurred to them 
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that it was possible to create a separate Afghan State with its capital at 
Kandahar, the English resolved to sti^engthen the authority of the hical 
Governor, Sirdar Shir«Ali, and in order that he might be possessed of the 
more importance, they began to enrol a native army. Shir-Ali deported 
himself with great tact, and in all serious matters turned to the British 
authorities for advice. The ranks of his army gradually filled and comprised 
all three arms of the service, whereupon small arms and ordnance were 
served out by the English. During the December events before Kabul, 
when General Robertses force was being attacked by the Afghan levies 
under the leadership of the famous Aluhammad-Jan, order was preserved in 
Southern Afghanistan, notwithstanding that its population was in an ex- 
cited state. We know that Shir-Ali more than once quieted his froiitiev 
provinces by despatching regiments to them. He rendered the English 
especial service by bolding the Zarnindawar country, for he thereby 
enabled General Stewart to refrain from occupying points to the west 
of Kandahar, 

18. — Short sketch ok the life op Sirdar Ayub-KhIn, 

Sirdar Ayub-Khan is the son of the late Amir Shir-Ali-Khau and 
is half brother of Yakub-Khan, the recently-deposed Afghan Amir. 
Ayub was born in 185 i/‘ his mother being' the daughter of the Mo- 
mand ruler of Lalpura. He is distinguished for his great devotion 
to his brother Yakdb, for in 1867-68, when yet a boy, he entered 
Yakiib-Khan^s army and took part in the campaign against Abdul- 
Eahman, which terminated in the securing of the throne of Afghanis- 
tan for Shir-Ali-Khau. in 1871 Yakub-Khan fell into disfavour, 
and flying from Kabul went to Seistan. After collecting a small 
band of adherents, amongst whom his brother Ayub occupied a con- 
spicuous place, Yakub-Khan went to Herat, which lie attacked, 
driving out the Governor whom his father had appointed. He after- 
• wards became the independent ruler of the province of Herat, and 
Afghanistan was thus divided into two distinct sovereignties. It goes 
without saying that this arrangement was extremely disadvantageous 
to Shir-Ali- Khan, for his proved weakness could only lead to the most 
sei’ious consequences. On the one side he saw the exertions of the 
Anglo-Indian Government to secure a decisive influence on his foreign 
policy, and their attempts to frighten him with a possible inroad of Russian 
troops ; on the other he became conscious of the rapid development of 
Russian power in the valley of the Amu-Daria, or, in other words, on the 
very outskirts of his sovereignty. These indications could not therefore 
hut create in the mind of the Amir a doubt about the solidity of bis 
throne. It was consequently not unnatural that he should desire to again 


er information lie was born in June 1848 . — Author 
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become sole ruler of Afghanistan. The English by secret negotiations 
brought about a truce between the father and his rebel son^ and the 
latter returned to Kabul in 1874^ Shir-Ali immediately ordered his 
arrest and incarceration. Ayub-Khan, who was now 23 years of age, 
declared himself ruler of Herat, whereupon Shir-Ali sent an army there 
under Oinar-Khan. The end was that Herat was taken, Ayub became a 
fugitive in Persia, and Omar-Khan was declared to be the Governor of 
the Herat province. As soon as he appeared in Persia, Sirdar Ayub- 
Khan was courteously received by the Shaba’s Government, and he was 
granted a pension. 

Prom 1874 to 1878 he lived at Mashad, the capital of Persian 
Khurassan, but when in the autnmn of 1878 Shir-Ali quitted Kabul 
and nominated as Regent his eldest son and former prisoner, Yakub- 
Khan, Ayub left Mashad and appeared once more as the ruler of Herat. 
Shir-Ali-Khan died at Mazar-i- Sharif in Afghan-Turkistan on the 
21st February (5th) March 1879,^' and Yakub-Khan ascended the throne 
of Afghanistan. As soon as Ayub bad consolidated his power at Herat, he 
besought his brother not to conclnde a treaty of peace with the English, 
but to resolutely fight, hoping for success in the end. He further sent 
him troops from Herat, but these reinforcements reached Kabul after the 
signing of the Treaty of Gandamak. On hearing of this termination 
of the war, Ayub in a letter bitterly reproached his brother. 

Meanwhile there arrived at Herat the consignment of breeeh-loading 
Eeported despatcli of breecli-loading small-arms which were intended for 
small-arms to Herat. the armament of the English Garrison 

which was soon to arrive in that city. These rifles became the booty of 
one of the Herat regiments en wide to Kabul. Almost at the same time 
it become known, too, at Kabul that amongst the property of the Eng- 
lish Mission %vere a number of printed copies of the Kuran. Now in the 
ey^es of the fanatic Mussalnians the printing of Muhammad^s Holy Book 
is a great piece of sacrilege. Above all it was noised abroad that the 
Mission had a number of Bibles translated into the Arabic language. 
Infuriated and at the same time dreading that this Political Mission of 
the English might become a religious propaganda^ a crowd of Kabul 
Mullahs went to the Amiris palace and showered energetic imprecations 
on him for having allowed the English to come to the capital of Afghan- 
istan, 

At the same time the Herat regiments arrived and began to demand 
The Herat regiments make a dis- fh^ issue of their pay. These rogi- 
mirbance. ments which had not yet encountered 

the force of the English arms went over to the people who were opposed 
to the English. 


^ Incorrect according to Dr. Yavorski^s account. — W, E. G, 
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As soon as the Herat regiments reached Kabul they assumed an 
attitude hostile towards the English Mission which was established there, 
and on the ‘2'2nd August (3rd) September 1879, the date of the massacre 
of the members of the British Embassy, they openly declared war 
against tbe hated European.*^ 

According to English information, Ayub-Khan, daring the Anglo- 
Ifghaa campaign of 1878-79 and for the greater part of the second 
campaign which we are now reviewing, remained at Herat under the 
most diiHenlt circumstances. The English represented him as a puppet 
with whom the Herati and Kabuli regiments stationed at Herat amused 
themselves in turns. They held him to he weak, boastful, and incapable. 
The idea that Aydb could march upon Kandahar aroused amongst them 
a hearty laugh. Finally they displayed towards him the most palpable 
contempt, so much so that they sent against him the army of the Wali 
and six unserviceable guns. 


:aey or the state of affaies at Heeat feom the feeiob of 
E KXbuf massacee to the time of Ayub-Khan^s advance 

AINST KaNDAHAE. 

oificial circles of British India Ayub-Khan was regarded as 

one who had incited if he did not 
help to lead the popular movement 
at Kabul. t Englishmen generally 
Ayub-Khan in the light of an ambitious person who was at 
ms of his brother's power, in fact that he was an intriguer. { 

Ls the end of August 1879, tbe Standard received a communis 

^ cation from Lahore to the following 

,11 iatrigaes at Herat. ir x o i j. u o • 

eiiect : Some merchants ci Singapur 
ith Central Asia had spread abroad a rumour that the hostile 
at Kabul, directed against the English, was the result of 
nes : that Ayub-Khan, Governor of Herat, had become a rebel 
30 ut to seize his brother'^s throne ; that Russian agents had 
I months prior to the massacre of the English at Kabul been 
working at Herat, and bad incited Ayub to propose to his 
declare war, promising their aid ; that to the Herat troops had 
sted the organisation of a rebellion against the Amir and the 
The correspondent added that the Singapur merchants are 
ill aware of what is going on in Afghanistan, and that conse- 
.e news was corrects 


1 is said to have Lad a share 
(oufe the events leading to the 


1 some confusion in the account of the murder of Major CavagnarFs Mission, 
•st thought that the instigators were the Herat regiments, then they were held 
s, and again they were called Heratis. — Author, 
m from Simla, dated 27 th August (Sth September Author, 

mdence from Kandahar,-— AwiJAor. 
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In the first issue of the present exposition we said that immediately 
after the massacre of the English Mission at Kabul, in the beginning of 
September 1879, there were manifested throughout Afghanistan distinct 
The Herat province evinces especial signs of a hostile attitude towards the 
hostility to the English, English, and that in the Herat province, 

which is not ethnographically connected with Kabul, this enmity 
appeared to have especial force, calling forth a revolutionary movement 
on the part of the Kabul troops, who attacked the house of General 
Fakir- Ahmad-Khan (a man devoted to Yakub and to Ayub), pillaging bis 
house and killing the General himself. The occurrences of this very dark 
period have not up to the present date been cleared up. 

On the 6th (18th) September news reached Ali-Khel that an insur- 
rection had broken out at Herat and that the troops had murdered the 
Civil and Military authorities. The next day the Amir sent a despatch 
to General Roberts confirming tins report. 

The facts relating to the insurrection that was going on at Herat 
and in Northern- Afghanistan are narrated in an official despatch of the 
Viceroy^s, dated 8th (20th) September 1879. 

Although the Herat province is not a component part of Kabulistiin, 
The people o£ Herat prove hostile nevertheless it also evinced an evident 
to the English. hostility towards the English. We 

have already spoken of the part played by Herat and Ayub-Khan. in the 
matter of the murder of the English at Kabul. 

The question as to the causes of that hostility would be a very 
This hostility probably due to the interesting one to solve. We know that 
terms of the Treaty of Gandamak. Ayub-Khan wrote to his brother Yakub 
reproaching him for having concluded a treaty with the English which 
w^as derogatory to the Afghans. From this it is evident that the ruler of 
Herat was in favour of the political independence of Afghanistan, and 
therefore was naturally an enemy of the English. On the other hand, 
it is known that Eakir-Ahmad-Khan was a true servant of Ayub, for 
he shared his fate in 1875, when Ayub-Khan was, during the life-time 
of his father Shir-Ali, obliged to quit his own country and to hide 
on the borders of Persia. Since, therefore, Ayub-Khan remained ruler of 
Herat personally and was not a sufferer, it may be presumed that Fakir- 
Ahmad-Khan was killed by the Kabulis because he had not proved an 
energetic adherent of the Afghan national party. 

Thus, from the very commencement of the new Afghan war the 

Jleglect of the English to attach Were prone to judge iiydb- 

sufficient importance to Aydb-Khau’s Khan as an individual who was but a 
position at Herat. medium of intrigue. In a letter dated 

London, 31st August (12th September) 1879, we read s *Hhe dread exists 
that Russia, without interfering openly in the war, can cause the English 
much unnecessary embarrassment. It permeates all classes of English 
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society. Never has the slightest, Biovemtnit , of tlie' Russians* iii' Cen^ 
Asia excited so much alarm and suspicion as,, now, In^ the.'miiuis of 
Biissian iiitiigaepowei'ful liiroiigiioat' ■ 1^Jin,isters there , is no longer a doubt hut 
A,fgb,iij.istau. 'that ,the 'anfci.-Eng'lish movement in 

Afghanistan has h^m prompted bp the Rmsiam. Every fresh step of the 
Russians in Central Asia causes here a sort of scare. To the simple, 
inquiring folk, such steps are regarded as possessed of vast political im- 
portance. For example, news comes that a Russian Colonel escorted hy 
a score or so of Cossacks is en route, from Port Peter Alexander to the 
Hindu-Kiish, and immediately the idea is formed that the said Colonel 
has gone to Herat to confer with Ayub-Khau, Regarding this person- 
age there here exists the conviction that he is strongly committed to the 
Russians and has for a long time been obeying their behests. Great 
importance has been attached to the circumstance that the Colonel'^* is 
the same person who visited Balkii at the beginning of 1878, when it 
was proposed to march a Russian army to Afghanistan. To what has 
been stated it will suffice to add that the smpk approach to Herat of a 
liim'mn Staf ^Officer escorted bp some Cossacks is here considered to be, in 
the present state of affairs in Afghdnistm, an event very dangerous for the 
English, 

The influence of Herat on the terrible animosity of the Afghans 
Herat, a great centre of Afghan against the English was recognised by 
animosity against the English. the leaders of the Muhammadan world, 

and Aydb-Khan gradually acquired renown as a true fighter for the reli- 
gion of the Prophet. The whole essence therefore of the matter is 
comprised in a struggle with the unbelievers (the hated English) and 
not ill Russian intrigues as the Conservative Ministry of Great 
Britain declared.' 

The English, in fact, did not understand the true meaning of the dis- 

The true meaning of the disorders at Orders whieh occurred at Herat during 
Herat during September 1879 not September 1879, and displayed some 
understood by the English. . ■, - •, « A . 

^ surprise when in spite or the insur- 

rection at Herat Ayub-Klian kept his post as Governor-General.^^t 

In their rage the English had thought of interfering in Herat 
disorders, and in Calcutta Government spheres it has been conceived 
that the progress of events in Afghanistan must compel England to 
move General Stewart^s division from Kandahar to Herat, both in order 
to put down an insurrection which threatened to assume the most 
serious turn, because the Amir Yakub-Khan did not enjoy that amount 
of popularity in Southern Afghanistan necessary to paralyse Russian 
designs directed against Marv and Herat. 


* Either Colonel Matvaiyeff or Colonel Grodehoff. — Translator, 
t Telegram from Ali-Khel, dated Sth (20fch) September, to the Daily 2retvs,--'AutIior. 
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In the beginning of October Ayub-Khan reported at Kandahar that 
Avtib-Kliau^s conmiuiiicatioiis with order bad been restored at Heiat and 
Ktmdahar. that all was quiet there. In the tele- 

gram to the Standard j in which this news is communicated^ it is not stated 
to whom the Herat ruler addressed this communication^ whether to the 
English military authorities or to one or other o£ the native rulers of 
Kandahar. 

Towards the end of October 1879 there spread amongst the English, 
a rumour to the effect that Ayub-Khan had been deprived of the ruler- 
ship of Herat, and that the Afghan regular forces bad abandoned that city 
and were marching towards the eastern provinces of Afghanistan. On 
the 7th (19th) November an ofBeial telegi’am from the Viceroy of India 
contradicted the report as to the flight of the Afghan forces, and stated 
that Ayub-Khan has really been shut up in the citadel by his troops 
and that he is a prisoner, 

Thus whilst the English held Yahub-Khan as a prisoner, it was said 

that the Afghans themselves had made 
his brother, Ayub-Khan, one also. The 
news as to the weakness of the latter 
was in reality very mistaken, and one 
can only be astonished that the English authorities should have given full 
credence to such information, which was disseminated by the natives 
with the express purpose of lulling the attention of the said authorities 
in the direction of Herat, 

On the 2nd (14tli) November there came from Teheran a short but 
Effect at Herat of the liews of the i^ot unimportant despatch regarding the 
Kabul massacre. actual state of affair^ at Herat. In 

this it was stated that Afghan merchants, who had arrived at Teheran 
from Herat, had reported that the news of the massacre of the English 
embassy at Kabul had been received at Herat on the 1st (13th) September 
and bad been heard with great enthusiasm by the inhabitants, who expressed 
their readiness to defend Herat to the very last; that Ayub-Khan had 
in the city 4,800 infantry armed with English rifles, and 4,500 cavalry; 
that he was displaying great exasperation against the English ; that the 
fortifications of Herat had not been put into repair, and that no Russian 
agents were present in that city. 

In the province of Farrah, which lies between Herat and Kandahar, 

Mir-Afzul was Governor, and lie bad 
been called to that post in a measure by 
the English themselves. From a de- 
spatch dated 31st October (12th November) 1879 from the Viceroy of 
India we know that whilst Mir-Afzul was still at Farrah he exercised no 
authority there. 


Statements regarding Ayiib- Khan’s 
weak position at Heiut put forward 
by the Afghans to turn English atten- 
tion from that question. 


State of affairs in the province of 
Farrah. 
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A telegram* from Kdbul dated 11th (23rd) November observed that 
the principal Afghan Sirdars (with few exceptions), who had gone over 
to the side of General Roberts, the conqueror of Kabul, had stated that 
the situation of Aytib-Khan at Herat was hopeless. 

But at the end of the same month a rumour reached Kandahar that 
the same Ayub-Khan, at the head of 12,000 infantry and 3 cavalry regi- 
ments, had left Herat with the object of compelling the English to quit 
the capital of Southern Afghanistan. In a telegram from this city giving 
the above news, it was observed that the move was not unlikely, but at 
the same time it was doubtful whether Ayub-Khan's forces had decided 
to come into collision with the English troops, for that money in Afghan- 
istan, as in all other countries, constituted the sinews of war, and that the 
ruler of Herat had none, though it was very possible he had been forced 
to attempt something of the kind and looked to Persia for assistance. 

The report of the march of an Afghan force from Herat coin- 
cided with the first energetic action of Mubammad-Jan before Kabul 
which he directed against General Roberts' detachment. On the 29th 
November (llth December) the Afghans won their first battle against 
General Roberts, and on the 1st (13th) December General Stewart received 
orders to send an envoy to Ayub-Khan to tell him that he must hold 
Herat in the interests of the English if he wished to remain there as 
ruler. It was evident, then, that the English were afraid of concerted 
action on the part of Ayiib-Kban and Muhammad- Jan. 

Immediately after this, news was received that Ayub-Khan had left 
Herat with a large force at the invitation of the Chiefs of the Afghan 
masses, which had collected before Kabul, and that in the province of 
Farrah there was a great gathering of Afghan tribes ready to attack 
Kandabar. 

The report about Ayub-Khan's march from Herat on Kandahar proved 
to be unfounded, for the movement of a detachment from Herat to the 
Urdu Bagh had no serious object. It appears to us that the rumour of 
movements on the capital of Southern Afghanistan had no foundation, 
because, judging by all that was going on at the time in Afghanistan, 
Ayub-Khan must necessarily have been thoroughly taken up in securing 
his own rule, and hence could have had no idea of warlike enterprises for 
which he had not yet succeeded iu making the required preparations. 

We should bear in mind that at this time there was no Amir in 
Afghanistan, and both Kabul and Kandahar were in the occupation of 
the English, and that the Shah of Persia was preparing to go on a 
pilgrimage to Mashad, and had ordered the assembly of a force num- 
bering 10,000 men. All these circumstances, of the first importance. 
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inclined to the better consolidation of his rule at HeiAt. Of risky 
outside enterprises he could have no thought^ and although the Eng- 
lish regarded Ayub-Khan as a man of flighty character^ he had not 
up to date proved to be so and he had not quitted Herat. Mox’eovei^ his 
army was not yet organised sufBciently to enable him to think of any 
sort of task. His men had not received their pay with regularity^ and 
possessed no military discipline. 

Considering^ then, all that has been communicated regarding the 
condition of the Afghan army at Herat, it will not seem strange to 
hear that a strife was going on between the various political parties. 
Thus a telegram to the Times ^ sent from Kandahar on the 5th (17th) 
December, reported that a flglit had taken place near Herat between the 
Herat and Kabul troops and that the final issue of the engagement 
had not been decided, though it was stated that the Kabul troops had 
taken Ayub-Khan prisoner, had proclaimed Abdulla-Khan Governor, 
and had occupied the citadel of Herat."^ As a supplement to this news 
the Journal cle SL Teter^lxirg announced that information had been 
received from Teheran by a telegram dated 6th (18th) December which 
gave Mashad news to the effect that an expedition, undertaken by 
Ayub-Khan from Herat, had met with no success ; that the Herat troops 
which had formed part of the Kabul garrison had arrested him and 
brought him hack to Herat, and that the rebels were in possession of 
that city. On the 16th (2-8th) December it was telegraphed from 
Calcutta to London that Ayub-Khan was not in arrest, though still in 
the hands of the Kabul troops and deprived of his arms. It was 
added that he had sent his father-in-law to Kandahar to open nego- 
tiations with the British authorities. 

All this information communicating the position of affairs in the 
Herat province did not give a true representation of what in reality was 
taking place there. 

In the beginning of 1880 fairly circumstantial information was re- 
ceived at Kandahar of what had taken place at Herat during the pre- 
vious month. The Kandahar correspondentf of the Times thus wrote : — 
Herat affairs appear to be in greater confusion than I represented 
in my last telegram. Faizulla-Khan,. leader of the Herat troops, after 
his defeat, fled to Ghurian, a small fort near the Persian frontier. He is 


^ In anotlier telegram it was affirmed that the Kabulis had plundered the city during 
three days. — Author. 

t Vide telegram in the Times dated 22nd December (3rd January).— 
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treachery characteristic of his race. At first he incited the Heratis to 
attack the Kabulis in the hope of getting quit o£ the latter : he then 
went over to the side of the Kabulis as soon as he perceived that the 
Heratis could not cope with them. Ayub-Khaii is in fact not in arrest 
at Herat^ hut Abdulla-Khan^ leader of the Kabul troops^, acts towards 
him as a puppet. Sirdar Mir-Afzub on learning that Ayiib-Khan had 
abandoned his intention of marching on Kandahar^ left the province 
with his family and went to Lash-Juvain, purposing to hide himself in 
Persia.'^” The fort of Farrah is at present unoccupied. f 

It was at the same time stated that Ayub-Khan intended to march 
on Ghazni in order to assist Mubammad-Jan. Meanwhile he sent from 
Herat, at the head of a small escort, a Durani official as Governor of 
Farrah. This man had been in the suite of the late Shir-xHi-Khaii. We 
have mentioned abovej the deeds in the direction of Farrah of Ibraliim- 
Khan, the famous robber of Chatnazar. This man had occupied the 
town of Farrah and imposed a contribution on its inhabitants, and 
therefore an attempt was made, though not a successful one, to despatch 
two regiments to the place from Herat. On the 18th {30th) January 
news came from Calcutta to say that Ayub-Khan had not succeeded in per- 
suading the Kabulis to go with him to Farrah, and that the Kabul troops 
had threatened to return to their homes if pay was not issued to them. 
Faizulla-Kban, the leader of the Herat troops, who had attempted to 
hide himself at Ghurian, was seized and executed by order of Ayub-Kban, 

In the information above recorded there are very frequent contradic- 
tions, still in it are noted those main facts that were brought to the 
notice of the English Commanders and which give a colour to the state 
of affairs in the province of Herat during October, November, December 
1879, and January 1880, 

The Russian failures in the Akhal-Tekke country in 1879 to some 
extent sobered the English. They became convinced that the safety of 
Herat had been secured from the west, at least for a year. They 
then went to the other extreme and began to exercise with regard to 
Aydb-Khan a thoughtless disregard, never dreaming that this young 
A£*j‘han was strong enough to operate against them whenever and how- 
ever he might choose. Meanwhile Ayub-Klian^s name, which was 
spoken of in connection with the planning of the Kabul catastrophe, is 
pronounced with respect in the Muhammadan world. 

The En«*lish Generals had come to the conclusion that Ayub-Khan 


am dated 29fch December (lOtb January) we read that Mir-Afzul had 
1 to send some one to occupy Farrah, but nobody was sent. Re tbere- 
fort to a local elder, wlio divided the stores in the arsenal and the powder 
his followers and broke up the gun-carriage. — AtUhor. 
mrce of information tells ns that in Seistan there is a terrible famine, and 
,s are selling their children in order to get food. - Aulkor 
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enjoyed no kind of aiitliority, and that the Herat province presented a 
picture of constant civil war and complete disorder^ and that therefore, 
as they supposed, there was no sort of ground for dreading anything in 
that direction. Still they considered it expedient to strengthen and to 
reinforce the Kandahar post in order that they might at any time move 
out brigade to the north or to the west, if such should he necessary. 
The question of leaving Kandahar with too small a garrison never dis- 
quieted them. 

The conclusion they had come to regarding the weakness of Herat 
pacified the minds of the English to so considerable a degree as to allow 
them to hope that it would be possible to decide the fate of Afghanistan 
without considering what Ayub-Khau might do. With regard to this 
question, concerning which we have had occasion to speak in detail, the 
English thought to draw off the attention of the ruler of Herat by 
putting forward negotiations relating to the eonditioml surrender of 
both the city and province of Hei'at to the Shd/i of Persia, In a word, 
the English regarded Ayiib-Khan as a weak ruler who, when he found 
himself between two fires would, nolem twlens^ remain quietly at Herat. 

Whether this was so or not, or what the young ruler of Herat in- 
tended to do, no one knew for certain. A private telegram”^ from Vienna, 
dated 23rd January 1880, gives us an indication that the idea which the 
English bad formed regarding Ayub-Khau did not altogether correspond 
with the truth. This telegram stated that the Friendenblatt had heard 
from a trustworthy source in Constantinople of a popular assembly {jirgak) 
having been convened, at which it had been decided to oppose by force or 
arms the approach of either Persians or English, and to use every endeavour 
to hold out until the result of the Russian Expedition was known.t As 
regards the further course of action, the meeting decided that in the 
event of Ayub-Khan^s success he should be declared the independent ruler 
of Herat.^^ 

Almost at the same time the Sta?idarci published, though in a some- 
what different form, similar news. In this information it was stated 
that the Afghan leaders had assembled, with Ayub-Khan as president, 
and had decided to call on the people to arm and to defend themselves 
to the last drop of blood, and then to solicit a Russian protectorate.! 

Subsequently a force of Herat troops, provided with artillery, was 
sent to attack Ibrahim-Khau, who was administering the province of 
Ear rah. 

We may observe here that to the news of the bloody dissensions in 
the Herat garrison was attached the following interesting communica- 
tion : ^^The rumour designedly spread abroad in advance of the troops by 

* From the special correspondent of the Golos, — Author, 
t This refers to the Akhal-Tekke Expedition, — Author. 

j At this meeting it was decided that Aytib-Khan should administer Herat until the 
country passed under the protectorate of Russia. — Author. 
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iug the insurrection of the Kabul tribes, which furnished five-sixths of 
the entire army.” Although this observation has no sort of connection 
with the position of affairs in the province of Herat, still it has a wide 
importance, because, as we have seen above, the rumour had a basis, for 
in his proclamations General Roberts directly alludes to the execution of 
soldiers formerly in Yakdb-Khaii-’s army. Furthermore, the punishment 
was actually meted out to many soldiers who with arms in their hands 
had defended their native land from the unbidden European. It was 
very natural that the shooting and hanging of Afghan soldiers and the 
■burning of their bodies should have become known at Herat, and there- 
fore the Afghan troops who were there decided to sell their lives dearly 
and not allow Ayub-Khan to enter into any kind of friendly agreement 
with the English. It was on this hatred, then, of the troops towards the 
English that Ayub-Khan rested ids strength, and by which he got ready 
for a serious enterprise. "We thus see that the severities enlarged by 
General Roberts into a military terrorism had not cowed the Afghans, 
but had exasperated them and had constituted a distinct obstacle to the 
establishment of any sort of peaceful arrangement with this manly 
people and its leaders. 

Further information relating to the state of affairs in the Herat 
province for February and March 1880 is comprised in the following: 
A telegram from Kandahar, dated 9th (^Ist) February tells u^ that 
Yusuf- Khan, representative of Ayub-Khau at Farrah, has endeavoured, 
though unsuccessfully, to excite the population of Zamindawar against 
SirtMr Shir-Ali (of Kaudalmr) and the English; that Ayub-Khan has 
sent a mission to Kandahar with the object of securing for himself the 
title of “ ruler of Herat ” and of declaring his most loyal feelings towards 
the Kandahar Administration. All communication between Farrah and 
Herat has ceased.” In this telegram there is an obvious contradiction, 
for at its end mention is made of the stoppage of communication between 
Farrah and Herat, and in its opening words it is stated that the Governor 
of Farrah, appointed by Ayub-Khan, was endeavouring to cause an in- 
surrection in the province adjoining that of Kandahar. We have, how- 
ever, full grounds for supposing that at the close of February the power 
of Ayub-Khan at Farrah was thoroughly established, for it soon became 
known that Ibrahim had entered into an arrangement to this end with 
Yusuf-Khan, the Governor of Farrah. Hence Seistan had assumed an 
attitude that was hostile to the English. 

Contemporaneous with the consolidation of his strength, Ayub-Khan 
was seeking the good-will of the English authorities, but this we think 
only indicates the usual cunning of an Asiatic ruler who desired to calm 
the apprehensions of his opponent. 
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In a telegram from Calcutta;, dated (17th) 29th February^ it was men- 
tioned that news from Kandahar spoke of a fresh fight at Herat between 
the Kabul and Herat troops. This fight had taken place, as indicated 
in a Kandahar telegram of the 28rd February (6th March) at a general 
parade of the troops which was to have been held by Aydb-Khan, The 
parade in fact never came off, for the Kabul and Herat faction fell 
on each other and the Kabulis suffered severely. 

In a telegram from Kandahar, dated 2nd (14th) March, it was 
reported that Ayub-Khaii had exacted from the people of Herat all that 
they possessed and hence they would welcome with joy any change in 
the administration. 

To Herat, so said the telegram, had come two envoys of the Persian 
Government whom Ayub-Khan received with cordiality. It was further 
stated that the carrying of news by the caravans trading between Herat 
and Kandabar had been strictly forbidden, and that all the troops at 
Herat had expressed their intention of going to Afghan-Turkistan, 
where, as we know”, Sirdar Abdul-RahmaiuKhau was at this time de- 
veloping his activity. 

On the 15th (27th) March news reached Kandahar that Yusuf-Khan^s 
rule at Farrah was getting weaker day by day, and that though he had 
sent inflammatory letters to Zamindawar endeavouring to rouse the peo- 
ple against the English, both the troops and the oflScials of Ayub-Khan, 
who had not received their pay since the Ramzan, were getting fewer and 
fewer with each dag. 

Disregarding the confusion and contradiction of this truly untrust- 
worthy information as to the state of the province of Herat, the English 
Commanders apparently made op their minds that Ayub-Kiian^s autho- 
rity over ti\e people and the troops of the Herat province was character- 
ised by absolute weakness. 

During the month of April news was received from Herat that the 
^ Kabul troops there had again urged 

Ayub-Khan to inarch against Kanda* Ayub-Knau to go to Kandahar, and 

that he had promised them to enter 
upon a campaign on the 29th April Hlth May). The same news told us 
that the ruler of Herat had not only collected all the imposts on the 
ripening crops, but had begun to ask for those due from the next harvest> 
and that the frontier tribes had refused to pay him anything. In a 
telegram from the Kabul correspondent of the Bailg News of the 
5th (17lh) May, it was represented that deserters from Herat had re- 
ported that city to be in a state of anarchy, and that Ayub-Khan was 
really a prisoner, that the troops oppi’essed the people, and that the Sar-i- 
Pul regiments, not having received their pay for several months, had 
revolted. 
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On the other iiand, news came from Simla* that Ajub-Khan had on 
the 8th (^Oth) May pitched his camp at ilozabad, near Herat, and that 
he had previously sent 1,000 horsemen in the direction of the Kandahar 
frontier. 

The news from Herdt became more and more eonSieting. It was 

Aydb-EUdn desires toquiet tte Eng- evident that Aydb-Khau was designed- 
lish mind regarding events at Herat. ly lulling the attention of the English 

and was employing various means to effect this. On the 24th May (5th 
Jane) Colonel St. John, Political Agent in Southern Afghanistan, receiv- 
ed a letter from Ibrahim- Kb an^ the independent ruler of Cbaknazar, in 
which he declared his allegiance to the British Government and offered 
to send his own son into Kandahar 

Ibrabim-Khan of Chaknazar declares 
bimself to be a friend of tbe Englisb. was 


Up to this time/^ runs the tele- 
from Katidahar, Ibrahim-Khfo 
considered to be our sworn ene- 
mj/’ This letter very naturally confirmed the conviction of the Eng- 
lish as to Ayub-Khan^s want of power ^ for it seemed to show that the 
frontier leaders of the Herat province were on the side of English policy. 
We imagine, however, that this incident was one of those instances of 
cunning so characteristic of Asiatics, and we are inclined to think that 
the English understood its true import, for on the 10th {22nd) May^ it 

^ was known at Kandahar that Ayub- 

Ayuh-KUn roarnes a daughter of u j 

Ibrabim-Khan of Chaknazar. Khan had With a poiiticai object mar- 

ried the daughter of Ibrahim-Kban of Chaknazar. 

On the 17th (29th) May it was known also at the same place that 

Aydb-KWs intention, with regard Ayub-KMn was in <^mp with an a^y 
to Kandahar. outside Herat, end that he had decided 

to make an attempt to possess himself of Kandahar by force of arms. 

The <^eneral opinion is, says a Kandahar correspondent, that Ayub- 
Khan is acting at tbe instigation of families in close connection with the 
late Amir Yakub-Khan, and that they have complete power over five 
Kabul battalions. These battalions have long been demanding that 
they should either be led against Kandahar or that they should be paid 
up and allowed to go to their homes. The news of Abdul-Rahman- 
, Khan^s successes in Afghan-Turkistau 

in Afgban-Turkistau on Ayub-Kban’s and of our probable evacuation of the 
plans. country in the event of our coming to 

terms with him has doubtless been conveyed to Ayuh-Khan from Kabul. 
All this has probably suggested to tbe ruler of Herat, or to bis people 
in whose hands be is, to take some bold step, such as tbe occupation 
of tbe capital of Southern Afgbauistan, before Abdul-Rabman’s coming. 

The most favourable time for tbe 
march «£ troopc act encumbered with 
Kandahar. a baggage train will soon set in. 

# ^ Ueuter’s telegram to liondon dated 19tb (31st) May. Author^ 
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to raise tie Dnranis in Wasiir and Zamindaw&\ Sliould this attempt 
prove successful, Ajui-Khan would then decide upon an advance and to 
reinforce those in arms with regular troops. 

The Ignorance of the English Com- Tie Englisi Coilimaiiders were in 
manders regarding Ayub-Kh^n's move- deep error as to the possibilities of 

ments towards Kandahar. Aj ub-Kbau^s marcli to Kandaliar. The 

Briiuh antJiorHie§ haA fmluhty ignoTed ilieir Herat enemies. 


20. — Herat 'universally admitted to be a point op the greatest 

STRATEGICAL IMPORTANCE. 

This is what Sir John Kaj^e says of Herat ;* The strategical and 
tactical position of* Herat is such as to aptly call forth in the mind of every 
military thinker the most serious reflections. It has, with no impropriety 
of designation, been described as the ^ Gate of India.^ Within the limits 
of the tcwn of Herat all the great roads leading on India converge. 
^ * It is only by .the Herat route that a really formidable and well- 

equipped army could make its way upon the Indian frontier from the 
regions on the north-west. ^ ^ All the materials necessary for the 

organisation of a great army and the formation of its depots are to be 
found in the neighbourhood of Herat. The extraordinary fertility of the 
plain has fairly entitled it to be popularly called the ^ Granary of Central 
Asia.-^ ^ * Upon the possession of Herat would truly depend, in no 

small measure, the success of operations undertaken for the invasion or 
the defence of India/^ 

Conol]y,t another authority, thus writes of the same place: No- 
thing can exceed the abundance and excellence of the products of the 
Herat A^alley ; an army could remain in it for years together and without 
experiencing an insufficiency of things needful to it, for everything ne- 
cessary to its existence lies to hand/^ 

William MacNaghteu, the Envoy Extraordinary to Kabul (in 1840), 
in one of his secret despatches to Lord Auckland, a former Viceroy of 
India, made use of the following expression : Herat may be regarded as 
tlie base of operations undertaken with the object of endangering the 
safety of our dominion and interests in the East.*^^ 

These and other similar opinions, expressed by English soldiers and 
politicians towards the close of the dOth and the beginning of the 40th 
year of the present century, have formed the basis for a whole series of 
treatises and writings, more or less important, in support of the value 
of the strategical position of Herat as a point which might serve as 
a base for military expeditions directed against India. This question 


Kaye^s Mi^tory of the War in AfgJidnutdn^ pp. 212-213. — Author. 
f Captaia Couolly’s Ouerland Journey to India, — Author. 
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H erafc th e point of t li e greates t im ■ 
portance in Asia, 


TTT 1 .-. TT -i. • winch IS suriicieiit to teed an army ot 

Wealth of the Herat province, , 

100,000 men with its followers, &c. 

The transport requirements of such an army — -and these would be im- 
mense — could be met by local resources. Through Herat lies the only 
road by which a large army could move with ease. From this town 

No difficulties between Herat and «P *0 the Lower Indus there are no in- 
the Indus Valley. surmountable natural obstacles. Hav- 

ing reached Kandahar, an army directed towards India could move 
onwards by several routes, , and force the Gomal, Hera-Ghazi-Khau, and 
Bolan Passes, or even those further to the north which lead through the 
Valleys of Khost, Kuram, and Kabul. We may observe that the south- 
ern Passes are incomparably more practicable than are those to the north 
for an army whose objective is the banks of the Indus. 

The popular instinct of the natives of India has long ago recognised 
Nutiveopiuion has always recognised the importance of Herat, SO that a' 
the extreme iinportance of Herat. body of European troops quartered in 

that town, with its front facing the south-east, would, without doubt, 
attract the attention of the entire population of British India. In this 
Moral siefiiiticance attaching to the fact lies the moral sig’iiihcance of a 
possession of Herat. military occupation of Herat. Those 

Englishmen, who know India well, do not vainly assert that with the 
occupation of this town by a strong force of the enemy, the Anglo- 
Indian Army, without even entering the field as an opponent^ might 
consider itself half defeated. 

Although from a purely military point of view one cannot but 
regard such a conviction as to some extent an exaggeration, Englishmen, 
who view military operations in Southern Asia as possible in the future, 
justly connect these with the pohiical phase of the question. This is 
comprehensible, for the Indian peninsula is peopled by races for the most 
part hostile to English rule. 

However this may be, the English regard Herat as a point of pecu- 
liar importance, both in a military and a political sense, and they even 
apply to it the title of the key to the possession of India.'’^ 

In view of such considerations, which are of a popular character, the 
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English attach special importance to the question as to who shall become 
the ultimate possessor of the town and province of Herat. The 
majority of those who have served and who are now serving in India (and 
behind them is a whole party in England) consider the occupation of 
both by English troops as the best solution of the difficulty. More cau- 
tious politicians hold that it would be 
sufficient to oeciipy Herat with a mixed 
Persian and English force. 

A very few are inclined to allow Persia to become sole occupier of 

Persia as the sole occupier of Hemt. Plerat^ hilt all to a man foresee the 

Danger to India were Henlt to be- great danger to English power in India 

eorae the possession of any European jf Plerat should fall into the hands of 
Power besides England herself. ,, ^ . 

any other European Array. 

We do not consider it necessary to enter into a minute valuation of 
these considerations, but we may remark that the misgivings of the 
English, at least with regard to the present time,’^ seem to us exaggerated 
and not altogether real. In order to regard them as just and real 
we must of necessity assume that the Mnglhh power in Inrlia is nH 
merely insecure^ luf. that it is iotfenng. If this be correct, and if such 
is the conviction of those English who know India well, their dread as 
regards Herat is very comprehensible. 


Mixed Pei'sian and English force 
for the occupation of Herat, 


21 . — The Herat question, and the Policy op England, Pehsia, and 
Russia iiespectively, wtth eegaed to its settlement. 

As soon as the second phase of the Anglo-Afghan campaign opened, 

the English Head-Quarter Staff did 
not confine its attention to what 
General Stewart was to undertake * 
but, after the defeat of the Afghan 
army at Char-Asiab and the occupation of Kabul, repeated efforts wei'e 
made to finish with the Afghan question once for all Under the in - 
fluence of a rapid and easy success, the plans undertaken to this end 
received wide development. It was resolved to prepare from Kandahar 
a base for decisive operations against Herat. It was imagined that this 
undertaking was possible. It was conceived that General Roberts should 
operate from Ghazni and even undertake the conquest of Afghan-Tur- 
kistan whilst Stewart^s strong division from Bengal should, on being re- 
inforced by a division of the Bombay army, eo operate with a Persian 
Co-operation witTi a Persian force in- force, and having occupied Herat 
feuded. should bring that province under 

English influence. 


Scheme for an English advance against 
Herdt in contemplation after the renewal 
of hostilities consequent on the Kabul mas- 
sacre. 


* The writer is probably speaking of the year 1879, but events have matured since 
then. — Translator. 
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Everytliing was directed towards the fulfilment of this object. The 
plan acquired a real importance. The campaign was to terminate with 
the attainment of a secure safeguard for India from attack from without. 
No one, after Roberts^ brilliant successes before Kabul, presumed to think 
that on this occasion the dispositions of the Head-Quarter Staff of the 
Indian Army should be set aside. 

Towards the close of December 1879 a telegram was sent from Kan- 
, , , ^ , dahar to the Ckil mid Military 

Preparatious tor the advance on Herat. ^ ^ 

hazevte^ in which we meet with the 

following passage ; There is every reason to suppose that a portion of the 
military force here will, in a short time, be moved to Girishk. Pro- 
visions are now being collected and bridges on the road are under repair. 
A vast quantity of artillery materiel has been ordered up from Quetta.^^ 
For the movement on Girishk the following details were told off : the 
60th Foot, ^5th Punjab Native Infantry, 15th Sikhs, 1st Panjab Cavalry, 
19th Bengal Lancers, two companies of Sappers, a Mountain Battery, and 
an Engineer Field Park. The above constituted the whole fighting 
strength at General Stewart^s disposal. However, the movement on 
Girishk was not carried out, but a concentration of fresh forces at Kan- 
dahar was awaited. 

The Globed towards the close of December 1879, announced that at a 
Cabinet Council of the English ministry, it had been deemed expedient, in 
view of the impending military operatiom in Central Asia, to at once oc- 
cupy Herat. Lord Lytton, the Viceroy of India, in one of his speeches, 
openly said that it was in contemplation to despatch an expedition dur- 
ing the spring season against Herat, 

We will not allow ourselves to here enter into a further examination 
of this interesting and extremely important question, but will conclude 
with the remark that during the winter of 1879, enough about Herat and 
its future fate appeared in the Press, and at the beginning of 1880 the in- 
controvertible expediency and possibility of obtaining possession of the 
‘^gate of India had become perfectly clear to the English. 

But the English were now wrong in their calculations. Although 

tliey had to put up with their December 

Tlie proposed advance against Herat 

iias to be abandoned in consequence of Cteteats at the hands ot ail inconsidcr- 
tbe events at Kabul leading to the in- able portion of the Afghan population 
vestmeut of Sherpur. 

to learn that these Afghan successes not only paralysed the first triumphs 
of two strong divisions, but that they were to force them to adopt a 
defensive attitude, and that success generally had slipped from their 
hands. The ambitious plans bad consequently to be narrowed, for the 
military forces of British India were insufficient to carry out in one eam- 


Tbe proposed advance against Herat 
bas to be abandoned in consequence of 
tbe events at Kabul leading to the in- 
vestment of Sberpur. 


^ The paper which, with tbe kind help of Mr. Marvin, published, during the period of 
the Berlin Congress, an important secret document. — Author, 
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paigu tli6 difficult problem of the subjiigatioo of the whole of Afghanis- 
tan. .. . . . . . 

We have seen that the Afghans had, towards the close of November 
and the beginning of December 1879, in several engagements defeated 
General Soberts^s forces, and bad compelled him to shut himself up in 
Sherpur. We have termed these engagements brilliant victories for the 
Afghans : and certainly they had no mere local sigiiideance, for they in- 
fluenced in the most fatal manner the entire progress of the campaign in 
Afghanistan — the^ compelled the English to abandon ike thought of occupy- 
ing Herat, 

Wheu, however, Muhammad- Jan was driven from Kabul, and Sherpur 

was relieved from a state oi siege, the 
The question again brought forward. , . , . . , . , , , t * ,irr , . 

English imagined that the ddliciihies 

they bad met with on the Kabul plain had come to an end, and that the 
time had arrived for thinking seriously of the pacification of Western 
Afghanistan. The London correspondent of the Vienna Neue Freie Pres^e^ 
who apparently received his information from a trustworthy source, 
telegraphed from London that the news of the recent English victory 
had called forth in Government circles great joy. It is believed that 
immediately Kabul has quieted down, mi English Army toill advance to 
Herdtr 

Towards the end of November 1879, there appeared in the English 
The idea of making Herat over to circumstantial details regarding 

Persia revived. the surrender of the province of Herat 

to Persia, under certain conditions. The Kabul currespondent of the 
in a telegram dated 26th November (8th December) 1879, told us 
that the idea of dividing Afghanistan bad not found advocates amongst 
persons occupying a prominent position, so that the old notion of allowing 
Persia to take Herat had been revived, provided, that is, that her doing 
80 was guaranteed by certain conditions rendering it impossible ihr foreign 
mfltmice to assert itself therein. 

And certainly the Envoy Extraordinary of Great Britain accredited 
to the Court of Teheran received orders from London to do all he could to 
draw Persia to the side of English interest and to detach her from 
Kussia. To this end he opened negotiations with the Shah^s Government 
regarding the cession of Herat to Persia. England felt herself to be 
weak, so that in order to put herself right in the Afghan question she 
considered it advantageous to strengthen herself by an alliance with 
Persia. 

The Shah, who had always nourished a passionate desire to get pos- 
session of Herat, joyfully listened to the proposals of Mr. Thomson on the 
subject, but we do not know how far he was pleased with the conditions 
which the English attached to the scheme when presenting it to bis notice. 
Desirous of Persian co-operation, the English essayed to enter into 
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agreement with the Shah, and it projected an occupation of Herat by 
mixed English and Persian forces. 

The idea of a campaign against Herat occurred to the English imme- 
diately after the defeat of the Afghans at Char-Asiab and the occupation 
of Kabul by the force under General Roberts, The Staff of the Indian 
Army had grounds for the belief that the complete success obtained by 
the Kuram column at the Afghan capital would have a quieting effect 
on the Afghans, and would induce them to agree to the demands made by 
tbe English : but, as we have seen, this reckoning was not verified, 

“When in the beginning of December 1879 Muhammad- Jau^s regi- 
ments defeated General Roberts before Kabul, and compelled him to 
shut himself up in Sherpur, General Stewart received orders to send 
special envoys to Ayub-Khan with this message : if you wish to remain 
at Herat, you must hold it in the interests of the English/^ Now the ruler 
of Herat knew very well what was really going on at Kabul, and he there- 
fore understood that the threat could have no sort of meaning in the 
near future. He consequently not only displayed a disinclination to 
follow the advice given, but he laboured with all his might to pacify 
his province and to prepare for a forward movement against the English. 
It is remarkable that the worse affairs went for the English before Kabul 
the more boldly they declared their intention of occupying Herat. The 
English Official Agency, the Central News, made the following announce- 
ment at the beginning of December 1879 : In Indian ministerial 
circles an expedition to Herat is considered likely, because if tbe English 
do not go there, the Russians will. From all parts of India troops are 
moving forward with the greatest rapidity 

To think of an independent march to Herat from Kandahar would 

Anglo-Indian force to march from altogether impossible, because such 
Kandahar on Herat. an Anglo-Indian Force would be of in- 

sufficient strength and without the necessary transport. Moreover, a 
campaign against Herat would involve a long line of operations in a 
country completely hostile to the English. It would therefore prove a 
risky and very costly military enterprise. In view of this, English 
strategists have thought of using Persian territory for the purpose of 

Proposal to attack Herat from the attacking Herat from the west. They 
Persian side. have proposed that Persian troops should 

be sent to Seistan and to Herat,* and behind them should be despatched 


* On the 2nd (14th) Pebrnary 1880 news was received in London that the Persian 
Shah had set out for Mashad on the 24th March (5th April), and that a body of 12,000 troops 
had been there assembled. On the 15th (27th) February news, too, reached Loudon that 
the Shah of Persia had nominated Prince Ali-Gul, one of the members of the dynasty 
which ruled Herat in the XlVth century. Commander of the Khurassan Army Corps. 
To this prince had been entrusted about 15,000 men, his orders being to occupy 
Herat. — Author, 
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a small column of English troops equipped at Karachi and conTeyed 
thence in vessels to the Bushire Port of the Persian Gulf.* 

For a movement on Herat, without the co-operation of Persian 
troops, it was supposed that to start with a force of 10,000 in- 
fantry, 8,000 cavalry, 800 gunners, or a total of 13,800 men, would 
have been sufficient. But of this number 7,000 would of necessity have 
had to be detached for the occupation of points on the line of opera- 
tions and the province of Farrah. Thus all the force that would have 
been available at Herat would have slightly exceeded 6,000 men. 
Now, for a body of troops of this strength, including hospital establish- 
ment, &c., nearly 60,000 camels would have been required for the trans- 
port of two months’ supplies. Let us suppose that this number could 
have been collected, and that the force had marched. The population 
en-mde to Herat would be in an excited state, and therefore opposition 
might be expected during the advance. But let us suppose that 
the population between Kandahar and Sabzawar remained quiet, still, 
without doubt, resistance would be shown by the inhabitants of Herat 
and its vicinity by the Afghan troops therein stationed. We will even 
suppose that the Herat troops had been defeated, that the opposition of 
the populace had been overcome, and that an Anglo-Indian force had 
occupied Herat. What would then be the situation ? 

The force would have reached Herat after a march of not less than 
50 or 60 days without provisions, without forage, jaded, and in all 
probability with a large number of sick, and generally very enfeebled. 
At first, as was the case at Kabul, the people would probably preserve 
comparative quiet, and of this the English would take advantage by 
collecting supplies. Their troops would occupy Herat and the adja- 
cent suburbs. The English commanders would have issued several 
threatening proclamations, and then .the people, having recovered from 
their first terror, and having become conscious of the low numbers 
and the weakness of the English detachment, would combine and compel 
the English to adopt defensive measures. 

The affair would be altogether different if the English could march 
on Herat with 20,000 men, after leaving at Kandahar and on the line 
of communications between that city and the Indus not less than 
15,000 men. But, -firstli/, the Anglo-Indian Army is certainly not in a 
condition to detach 85,000 men for a campaign against Herat; and 

• The Vienna Freindenllaif was one of the first papers which received the news that 
the Indian Government had concentrated troops at Karaciii which wei*e nnder orders to go 
hy sea to Bushire and thence to march through Persian territory to Herat. According to 
a telegram from Reuter’s Agency at Teheran, dated 19th Fehruavy (2ad March) the Persian 
Government had withdrawn trom the project to send an expedition to Seistan and Herat, 
dreading that the same might lead to political difficulties. To this news the Riress added 
that England had declined to satisfy Persia’s demand regarding a subsidy. * * 

The English held the curious notion of the possibility of concluding a foreign loan for 
Persia, and that the guarantee of this loan was to be English credit based upon the custom 
duea obtained at Bushire and Herat, — Author, 
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secondly, even if a southern column could be reinforced by troops express- 
ly brought out from England, a campaign against Herat would be 
beset with countless difficulties, because the movement of S0,00U men 
in this direction without the possession of the proper amount of carriage 
would be a problem well nigh impossible to solve. 

In view, then, of these considerations, the English thought of under- 
taking a campaign against Herat in combination with Persian troops. 
Blit just as the Shah was compelled to discountenance the interference 
of Great Britain in the affairs of Persia, so, too, he wished to receive the 
province of Herat without the right of England to interfere. Thus all 
the disposition of the Head-Quarter Staff of the Indian Army regard- 
ing a campaign against Herat remained absolutely unfulfilled. 

The idea of directing the southern column to march on Herat had 
been abandoned. 

The English had come to be disabused of their hopes of getting 
into their own hands the ^^Key of India.'’^ Without indulging in a 
minute examination of the causes which induced them to considerably 
narrow their military strategical plans and to altogether abandon their 
projected campaign against Herat, we may make the following observa- 
tions : — . 

(1) The events of December 1879 before Kabul had once more 
convinced the English of the difficulty of obtaining a solid military 
success over armed bands of the Afghan populace. The negotiations 
begun by General Koberts towards the close of December with the 
leaders of the Ghazni party — negotiations which were protracted through 
January, February, and March — finally led the English to the con» 
elusion that it was absolutely necessary to secure results by force of 
arms. But since the Kabul detachment, although of considerable 
strength, could not carry out an independent movement on Ghazni, it 
was decided to despatch thither forces from Kandahar and Kabul simul- 
taneously. 

(S) The pouT-^parlei'S between Great Britain and Persia regarding the 
establishment of the reciprocal strengthening of the Herat province and 
the simultaneous movement on that city of English and Persian troops, 
having met with serious exterior diplomatic obstacles, did not lead to the 
result which the English desired. 

(8) The appearance in Northern Afghanistan of Abdiil-B-.ahman-Khan 
at a time when, if he had been able to come to terms with Ayub-Khan 
and the Ghazni leaders, w., Muhammad- Jan and Mushk-i-Alarn, he could 
have created against the English a powerful Afghan coalition. In order 
that the formation of such a dangerous coalition might he averted, it was 
necessary to put forth all the strength that the English could command, 
so as to weaken as far as possible, or even to overthrow, the pact formed 
by the Ghazni leaders. 
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(4) Finally^ no hopes existed that the mere march of an Anglo-Indian 
detachment into the distant province of Her4t could, under the circum- 
stances in which the southern column found itself, lead to the real paci- 
fication of Western Afghanistan. 

From Kandahar to Herat by the shortest and best route the distance is, 
according to Bradshaw, 3441 miles. The intermediate stages between 
Kandahar and Herat by the route in question are as follows : Girishk 
66|rd miles, Washir miles, Sehwan 76f miles,-^ Sabzawar 55| miles, 
and Herat 73§ miles. 

Major David, in his brochure a Eussian invasion of India 
feasible reckons the distance at days^ march. 

If it be true that iu the spring a considerable body of troops are to 
Englisli Tnovemeiit on Herat as 1^® sent from Kandahar to Herat, then 
viewed by Russia. the English will place themselves in a 

very serious and even critical position, both in a military and in a 
political respect. 

The English Government is very well aware that the Herat question 
is to be decided by force of arms alone, and that no sort of diplomatic 
compromises could solve it on behalf of the interests of one Power. Bat 
on the other hand it quite understands that a campaign against Herat 
is a problem diametrically opposed to the general state of affairs in the 
Afghan theatre of military operations, and to the condition of the 
armed forces of British India. 

We have said above that the Conservative Ministry of England, with 

■ Russia to be consulted in tbe ques- the intention of settling the Afghan 
tion of the disposal of Herat. question with all its ramifications in a 

way that might be favourable to English interests, had found it con- 
venient to offer Herat to Persia. But this question could not be settled 
in tbe way at which Great Britain was aiming, because Eussia had placed 
upon such a course her firm veio.f 


* By tbe road which is more frequented by caravans tbe distance is held to be 380 
miles.— -dwiAoj*. 

f Special correspondent in London of tbe Golos* — Author « 

As a contribution to tbe illustration of tbe Herat question, we deem it nob superfluous 
to here insert tbe following telegram from Constantinople to the Daily Telegraph : — The 
latest information received from Teheran, b-'-aring date the 7tb (19tb) April, tells us that 
although for tbe present tbe question of the occupation of Herat by Persian troops has 
been deferred, yet tbe Shah is indisposed to consider the with Engbind on the 
subject at an end. At least, preliminary measures have been adopted which should be tbe 
beginning of an occupation of tbe kind. Thus, a force of 2,300 Infantry and Cavalry have 
marched on Masbad, and other troops are preparing to follow under tbe pretence of complet- 
ing tbe garrison of that town. Prince Sultan-Murad is at Teheran, and be was expressly 
summoned from Kernianbri to take tbe command of an expeditionary force destined 
for Hei4t. Although Russia has up till now maintained a perfectly passive attitude as 
regards tbe negotiations which have been going on between Persia and England, still tbe 
Shah knows very well that Russia’s answer to tbe occupation of Herat by Persian troops 
would be the conversion of tbe Caspian sea into a Russia lake.— AwZAor. 
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* Allusion is liere made to the Akhal-Tekke Expedition of 18^9. — Author^ 


Russia can only allow England to occupy Herat when the English 

Bussia’s conditions regarding an Government finally casts off a policy 
English occupation of Herat. of rivalry with Russia in Southern Asia^ 

and makes corresponding concessions of value in the Eastern Question — 
not in words^ o£ course^ but in deeds. To trust to words would never do 
for usj for we have offered up too many bloody sacrifices in the settle- 
ment of a question that periodically agitates Europe, of which the 
essence is a solid safeguard for the development of our rich Black Sea 
littoral, and for the securing to the Slavs the possibility of self-govern- 
ment. 

We have spoken above of the plan for the re-arrangement of 

Pussia will not consent to the sur- Afghaiiistaii, as worked out by the 
render of Herat to Persia. Anglo-Indian Government, and we 

know, too, of the proposal to make over the province of Herat to the Shah 
of Persia, certain conditions being observed with respect to the adminis- 
tration of that province. But the question of the surrender of the Herfit 
province to Persia touches the most vital interests of Russia, England, 
Afghanistan, and of Persia herself, and we therefore consider it appro- 
priate to here communicate some of the details put forward in the Press 
of Europe. 

As in so many other instances relating to the Central Asian question, 

Interference of the German Press in the German Press, in a matter which 
the Central Asian Question. evidently does not concern it, has has- 

tened to take a part. The Berlin correspondent of the Daily News on the 
11th ('23rd) November 1879 telegraphed the following to London: I 
have received from St. Petersburg a private letter, the writer of which is 
in a position to possess accurate information. He says — the official cir- 
cles of St. Petersburg have received ne\vs of the intention of the English 
Government to occupy Herat, in alliance with Persia, during the ap- 
proaching spring. I can only say that the news is believed, and that it 
at once caUei forik a koMile feeling. Until the arrival of the Emperor no 
steps will be taken in the matter, but it is expected that preparations will 
be made to re^yel hj force any such intention of limiting the sphere of 
Russian politics in Central Asia, for it would deal a very serious blow to 
the very widely diffused opinion, that Persia will eventually fall to 
the lot of Russia. It is difficult, however, to conjecture how and by what 
means Russia could actually oppose , the putting forward of such a plan 
even if it exists. To talk of despatching an army of 100,000 men from 
the Caucasus would be a simple threat, if we bear in mind the difficulties 
and reverses encountered during an expedition*^ one-fifth of the strength 
of the one above mentioned. Moreover, the more practicable road from 
the north, from Samarkand and Chaliarjui, lies so far from the base of 
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supply, that it would take many months to organise an expedition of 
sufficient strength to hinder the occupation of Herat. The maintenance 
of the line of communications would be almost impossible. Nevertheless, 
if the news of the concerted action of England and of Persia is con- 
firmed, it will undoubtedly cause such a display of hostility in Russia as 
to have a bad effect on her relations with England.^-^ 

This news the Berlin correspondent communicates with the object of 
casting a fresh shadow over the I’eeiproeal relations of England and 
Russia in Central Asia. Contemporaneous with the above in Vienna, too, 
they hastened to express the same views and to declare that the relations 
between Russia and Persia were less friendly than they had been some 
months back. 

The politicians of Germany and Austria apparently seriously entertain 

the belief that it is very important for 
Russia that the Persian Governraent 
should be well disposed towards her. 
In this notion they are altogether wrong, or it may be that they only 
give expression to such ideas so as to occasionally encourage England, 
for whom it is really important as to how Persia stands towards her. 

The German Press, furnished with information which it believed to 
be worthy of entire credence, maintained that the Russians were prepar- 
ing for a march on Marv and for the approaching occupation of Afghan- 
Turkistan * All at once it became known in London that the danger- 
ous Afghan Sirdar and the lawful heir to the Afghan throne had left the 
limits of Russians Central Asian territory. Abdul-Rahman''s appear- 
ance in the valley of the Amu-Daria excited great alarm amongst British 
Ministers, and at a Cabinet Council held on the ^5th December 1879 
(6th January 1880), the question was considered as to the course of 
action which England should pursue in the event of a Russian march 
against Marv being carried out in principle. The Cabinet Council 
decided that any such step should be met by an English expedition 
to Herat. 

The dread of a Russian march on Marv has in a strange manner 

English dread of the Russians going blinded the eyes of English Ministers, 
to Marv. who have decided to resort to a con- 

trivance, the folly of which is apparent to any one who is at all acquaint- 
ed with the affairs of Central Asia, Persia, and Afghanistan. 

The English Government has supposed that the Persians can possess 

, themselves of Marv ; but this idea only 
Endisb notion tliat the Persians , , i i * it 

could ever take Marv quite an errone- shows how completely it ignores the 

ous one. real state of affairs. It has imagined, 


Attitude of Persia towards Russia 
is declared to be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the latter Power. 


* This forecast has in part been fulfilled, and seems likely to be wholly so ere 
, — Translator^ 
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too^ tiTiat it would be possible for Persiaa troops to occupy Herat | but it 

The same remark applicable as re. seems to have forgotten that these 
gards Herat. troops are iu the worst possible condi- 

tion without any fairly good officers, ignorant o£ drill, in abject awe'^ 
of the Tekkes, without discipline, and wanting in bravery, 

English interests imperatively demand, therefore, the adoption of 
precautionary measures agaiust the threatening danger. The English 
could doubtless occupy Herat, but their base would be distant 600 kilo-- 
metreB;^ viz,^ at Kandahar, so that they would find the undertaking a 
very dangerous one, especially if they should be surrounded by enemies 
on all sides. The fact that England wishes Eussia to keep away in- 
spires her with a desire to possess herself of Marv. Thus, then, has arisen 
the thought of making over Herat to Persia. Sir Henry Rawlinson 
has steadily combated this opinion with Lords Clarendon and Palmer- 
ston and other Ministers of the Liberal Party. Persia is perfectly ready 
to occupy Herat without requiring any guarantees from England. On 
the contrary, it is England who demands guarantees of Persia. Accord- 
insr to rumour Eiio*laiid makes the condition that at Herat shall be 
established a Resident, as in the case of the Courts of Indian tribu- 
tary Rajahs, and that this English Envoy shall observe events and report 
thereon to his own Government. England requires also other condi- 
tions no less important. She is aware of the importance of the contin- 
gency of Russia's taking part in the pour^parlers now going on between 
the Governments of London and Teheran respecting a treaty. She is 
ready, therefore, to consent to the enlarging of the circle of Russia's bor- 
ders in the direction of Persia, in which case the country towards Marv 
would be open to Russia, but only so as to allow of her completely subduing 
the Turkumans.J By the expression ike guarding of Berda mud therefore 
be taken to hiclnde both Marv ami Herat territory. It is said that the St. 
Petersburg Cabinet has not yet devoted special attention to the treaty, 
but it is here hoped that some friendly arrangement may be arrived at. 

We do not consider it superfluous to observe that the Conservative 

Couservative policy respecting Persia Ministry has done little to bring their 
and Asia- Minor. famous plan to a fulfilment. It would 

seem that the best method would have been to draw attention to the 
scheme and to represent to English society its advantages as affecting 
British interests. Lord Beaconsfield, who was possessed of a large share of 
political phantasy, endeavoured to place Persia in the same position with 
respect to England that Asia-Minor now occupies through the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention. He dreamt of the extension of English power 
from Calcutta throughout the whole of Southern Asia right up to Con- 


^ These words might be literally translated ** mortal funk, 
f 373 miles. — W. E. G. 

X Allusion is herein made to the Akhal-Tekke Tnrkumaiis, 


Autkor, 
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jtantinople itself. His imagination had no bounds, and his desire was 
not to ascertain whether a thing was possible, so long as he “ade 
it one of his own objects. He was enthusiastic, for he was not discon- 
certed by gross failures in Asia-Minor and Afghanistan, or by those 
which he himself occasioned in Persia. Lord Beaconsfield has been 
thoroughly mistaken in his calculations. He has not sufficiently weig i 
the fact that of the European States it has not been given to Eng a 

in Southern Asia. We imagine that Russia has no sort of idea of op- 
posing the occupation of Herat by Persia, for this would conform to hei 
actual position and to her relations in respect of the Eastern ^^estion, 
but Russia will never consent to exclusive English infliieuoe as the puce 

of the making over Herat to Persia. ^ 

To say nothing about any similar situation being very easily ex- 
plained by the influence of the Russian Government m a given question, 
the circumstances could not be altered even though United Europe 
might decide on the annexation of Hemt by Persia. The ease migh 
receive some such solution were England to withdraw nnconditiona ly 
from interference in Herat affairs, but the whole difficulty of the matter 
is comprised in the method of occupying Herat. We have grounds for 
the belief that Persia would be too weak to take advantage of any sue 

resolution on the part of Europe. ^ -..j .t t? u 

By such a settlement of the Herdt question did the J 

hinder the further progress of the Russians into the depths of Central 
Asia-in the direction of Anglo-Indian territory. We do not deem it 
superfluous to here insert, for the further illustration of ques^n 
which we are examining, correspondence dated London, 4th (16th) Fei- 
ruarv 1880 to the Yienna. Politische Corresponded:^ In this country 
the Herat question has come to the front, and public opinion is much 
perplexed about English policy in Asia, which, however, is now only of a 
LLative character. Thus mention is made about guaranteeing Persia 
from attack on the part of Russia, when no such attack is contemplated. 
Of course, should the Russians wish to make an attack on Persia, they 
would meet England on the road, and therefore there is no necessity to 
guarantee in the treaty on the subject the English defence of Persia, 
Ueniion is only made of preserving Herat from attach on the side of 
Russia, in case of the probable occupation of Marv by the Russians 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, the first councillor of the English Government 
in Central Asian questions, declared in 1878 that England must, in case 
of need, sacrifice all other parts of Afghanistan in order_ to prevent 
Russia from taking possession of Herat, ds soon as Russia shall hayi 
established herself at Herdt, she will he in the most favourable positioi 
for extending her influence over both Afghdnistdn and Persia, and bef or. 

her, too, will open the door into Eindustdn. In Sir Henry Rawlinson* 
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opiBion, it is evident that the danger of a Russian occupation of Heiat 
has come very near. The whole of Afghanistan is ^ 

prey to anarchy, whilst Herat is in such a condition as to easily fall into 

the hands of a regular army. Furthermore, _ a _ Russian espedit n 

against the Turkumans is being prepared, and this, in spite of the ass 
ancesof the St. Petersburg Cabinet, might easily, through steatepca 
other causes, be carried on to Marv,a£ter which a march on Herat would 
present no difficulty.” The St. Petersburg Herald, several days lato, 
gave expression to the following ideas concerning the question of the 
British Government freeing Persia from her undertaking not to occupy 
Herat. “A telegram from London,” says the Journal de 
burg, “quotes a statement made in the columns of the that the 

English Envoy at Teheran has received instructions to infom the ei- 
siau Government that the British Cabinet releases Persia from the 
obligation imposed upon her by the treaty of 1857 not to occupy Heia 
We do not know (continues the Journal de St. Petersburg) whether 
this news is true or not. If it be so, then we can see in the ciicum- 
stance ample testimony of the vacillating nature of English policy, 
which is guided, not on the principle of justice towards others, but on 
events arising out of personal and momentary interest, and it is based, too, 
on the desire to occasion evil to others. To restore Herat o etsia as 
been, for half a century the constant tradition of Russian pohcy. Lor 

Palmerston always opposed this idea, and the first campaign of the Eng- 
lish in Afghanistan, 40 years ago, had no other cause. The same vmws 
guided the British Government after the Crimean war of 1856. JNow 
apparently this very Government is departing from its policy, of couise 
not out of a spirit of moderation or respect for foreign interests, but 
from a feeling of hatred towards Russia. Meanwhile, if it hopes o urn 
Persia into a camp or advanced post in order to cover aggressive designs 
under the cloak of making over Her5,t, the combination must be sup- 
ported by facts. As regards Russia, it may be asserted that she will not 
allow herself to depart from an honourable and rational policy based on 
friendly relations with Persia, and she will act on the conviction that a 
straightforward policy is the best. If the Persian Government does not 
appreciate this principle, it will act at its own risk aud danger. But the 
Persian Government is too sensible not to perceive where he its real 
friends and wherein are dictated its truest interests. . ,. , , 

Meanwhile it would seem that the Persian Government is dispo^d to 
accept the English proposals and to listen to their suggestions, attaching 
too much importance to our failures in the Akhdl-Tekke country in 1879. 
This in a measure explains the appearance of a telegram from Teheian 
to London bearing date 31st January (12th February) 1880, in which 

this passage occurs : , , 1 1 c 

. “ It is said that the Persian Government has, proposed the assembly ot 

n 1 
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a mropean Cmnmion to mark out tke frontiers of Persia on tbe north- 
east and along the line of the Atrak. _ Persia intends to despatch an at^y 
to occupy Seistan, and in ease this cannot be accomplished she will 
take possession of Herdt. Of course these_rumoui^_ require ^^&™^tion. 
The English Government has the fullest information regai^^mg 
tentions of Persia, and has signified its consent to them. Ihe same 
day a telegram* was received in St. Petersburg from Lonlon, which ran : 
“Ltwithstandingthe evasive statements of the British 
Cabinet is really preparing to make over Herat to Pe s . ^ -g 
have been able to ascertain, it has been proposed to establish an English 
Lneral Staff in that city/^ Thus we find expressed the comp ete assui- 
anee as to the manner in which Persia loill literally he placed, m a state 
of mssalsUp towards Mglandjor it will then he ^mposs^ble for her to 
inter into an alliance with Russia. Moreover, the march of Russian hoop 
through Persian territory in order to occupy Man will he frustrated. 

According to the English papers; Mr. Thomson has succeeded m con- 
eluding a treaty with Persia,t and has submitted it for ratification in 
London. The essential points of this treaty, according to the London 
Daily Chronicle and Whitehall Review, &c., are as follows 

1, The Government of Great Britain revokes the article in the 
Treaty'of 1857, forbidding Persia to occupy Herat. 

« % The Persian Government is at liberty to again renew its preten- 
sions to the country adjacent to Khnrassdn, and is free to enter into an 
agreement with the Marv-Turkumans on the basis of the pour-parlers of 

1877. 

“ 8. England guarantees Persia from attack without and the integrity 

of her territory .$ . , , , r> ■ i 4 . i. tj 'i- 

« 4 England reserves to herself the right to have Residents at Heratj 

Sarakhs, and other places at which their presence would seem desirable. 

“ 5. English troops to occupy the citadel of Herat, Persian troops the 

6 The Persian Government undertakes not to interfere with such 
English troops as in case of necessity would occupy any portion of thi 

Herat province. _ ^ -.-r. t i. 

7 The Pevsian Government consents to the appointment oi iingiist 

officers to command a certain proportion of the Persian Army. 

" 8. Persia will assist England in the event of war between her am 
Afghanistan. 

London to tbe Paris Eno’Usli Government purposed to establisb near the -mouth c 

the Shat, el-Ar.h With this object si 

. Mut ,to Bussorah a vessel of war to make the necessary inquiries.— A»<i5o! . 
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Proposed of ensive and defensive al- WDicii was me very essence oi me ne- 
lianee between England and Persia. • gotiations^ conld have ill reality no im- 
portance whatsoever. Besides England herself there are only four pos- 
sible enemies for Persia. These are Turkey/ Russia, the TurkumSns, 
and Afghanistan. Now against which of these was this alliance to be 
directed ? Against Turkey ? By no means, because she is held to be 
under the special protection of England herself. Against Russia ? Such 
an alliance would be a folly of the first magnitude, for the most colossal 
chimera could not depict Anglo-Persian allied forces in the immediate 
vicinity of either the Trans-Caucasus or Krasnovodsk. In like manner 
it would not be possible to imagine a march of English troops against 
Marv, for the English are the especial sympathisers of the Marv-Tekkes. 
Furthermore the Persians would certainly back out of any alliance 
directly they became aware that Marv was to be the objective point. 
There remains then Afghanistan. We will suppose that the raison d^etre 
of an Anglo-Persian alliance would be the bringing about of the aid 
which the English seek in their desire to have done with the oft-recurring 
and burdensome Afghan question. ^ 

This plan, like many others proposed by the English for the complete 
conquest of Afghanistan, was not destined to be fulfilled. 

The Herat question has certainly called forth an animated controversy 
in the English Press. The imperative necessity of guarding India from 
aUaeh from the west^ as entertained by the English Government, is 
regarded as the solution of the question. It is supposed, too, that the 
vassal relations of Persia towards the English Government afford a 
sufficient guaraniee that this safe-guard shall he established. But the 
party in opposition (the Liberal) has totally different ideas on the sub- 
ject. 

The more intelligent portion of English society, which was in opposi- 
tion to the Conservative Ministry, being made aware of the intentions 
of the Government regarding Herat, put through its representatives 
in Parliament a series of questions to the Ministry. Lord Beacons- 
field concealed the projected treaty with Persia, and stated on the 
31st January (12th February) 1880, in the House of Lords, that the 
repeated references to the Persian Government had up to date led to no 
definite result. According to him the specific statement that England 
had released Persia from her undertaking not to occupy Herat was per- 
fectly untrue. The next day Lord Granville, in the same Chamber, de** 
manded an answer to the question put the previous day to the first Minister, 
and he further asked whether Lord Beaconsfield wished to declare that as 
regards Herat no concessions had been made to Persia, and whether, if any 
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were not opposed to the policy of the 
linister replied as follows “ As regards 

i£ I were to go beyond the tincon-* 
made/ a misunderstanding would arise— 
t that the Government had not released 
We have seen that the 
of war operations/and 


concessions naa oeen mauc;, - 

Government ? To this the first Minister 
the concluding portion of the question, 

ditional declaration which I have l: - , 

that declaration was to the effect that 
Persia from her obligation not to occupy 
military and political events in the Afgh 
likewise the unsuccessful negotiations o 
Persia, compelled the former to draw 
obtaining possession of Herat and to 
possessions on the north-west frontier. 
In Anglo-Indian circles Lord Beae( 


<lAfendino- Persia, which is peculiarly open m - - 

Lord^Beaconsfield’s project, then, to draw Persia withui sphere o 

... the exclusive influence of Lngland has 

met with complete feilore because ite 
Mfilmeut would be ctteuded with such difficulties as Euglaud oould not 

Qnrmount even though assisted by Persia. • _ 

Bv the middle of March 1880 we had already read in the Englis i 
B-iuers that England’s negotiations with Persia and with Russia regarding 
IlLt had ceased because they had led to no result. The failure 
nec^otiations was ascribed by foreign papers hostjle to Russia to i 
circumstance that Russian influence at Teheran was so ^ f 

easily hinder an agreement between Persia and England. ^ 

Great Britain the result was not regarded as a defeat, for, some Eng is - 
men believed, the Persian Government was the first to turn to Englan 
with proposals,t and that England’s answer to her was that she was ready 

* Louaon correspondence of the FoUfische Correspondent dated 3rd (15th) 

ffl%r^ventordfX»lm^^^^ 

would ffreatlv suffer from the consequences of any quanel between 
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The unit of the Herat regiments is the company. The titles 

of the Commissioned grades are bor- 
rowed from the English army. Thus 
we find ' General/ ' Colonel/ ‘ Major.’ 

The Aide-de-Camp of the Sovereign has the title of 'Aide-de-Camp. 

BdsM.’* Discipline isveiy stnet, and 
Oisoipline. power o£ those in command is almost 

therefore, that tlie lower ranks are sometimes killed 
Up to the year 186 a, the maintenance of the army 
was in good order, the soldiers reeeiy- 
° ing their rations regularly and their 
rried soldier has a separate house for 
himself and family. The uniform and 
armament are issued by the State. The 
but their arms are their own and they 
of the infantry consists of a 
flint-lock musket^ curved Afghan sabie> 

Infantry Huiform and armament. knife measuring from 1 to If 

linleno-th. The uniform comprises a bright blue coat spun from 
m liiht’eotton material and cut in the English style with long skirts, 
ad-up collar, and metal buttons ; pantaloons also of someeotton mateual, 
bt and very short with stripes : foot-covering are slippeij ^/^n over 
naked foot : head-dress on service is the cone-shaped Pemian \mt, 
quarters the red-pointed skull cap for old soldiers, yellow ditto 
recruits. There is no difference in the uniform, &c., of the several regi- 

ments. The Cavalry wear the national 
Cavalry uniform and annament. Afghan costume and are armed with 

tees, match-locks, knives, and curved swords. Drill iustruction is a£- 
’ _ forded hy deserters from the Anglo- 

DriH instructors. Indian Army, and is carried on in the 

nrlishway. Manoeuvring is well performed, and its quality is mam- 
^ tU/ined hy ccusbIgss attciidjiiicc 

English words of Command. parades. The words of command are 


The Company is the uui 
Commissioned Grades. 


limitless : it happens, 
with impunity 

State of the Herat forces prior 
1862. 

pay month by month. Every mar 

Uniform, armament, &c. 

Cavalry are in receipt of pay, 
vidfi tlifiiT* own horses. The armament 
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to embrace the Hazaras and other independent tribes to the number of 
40/100 or even 50/00 men. 

Trusting to these resources Shir-Ali«Khan^s eldest son^ who was 

Period of Yaktib-Khaii’s proclamiation GrOVemor of Herat^ raised, as WQ have 

of bis independence as Governor of learnt, the standard of revolt against 

his father and declared himself an 
independent Sovereign. Taken in by his father^s cunning Yakub-Khan 
was subsequently seized and east into prison, and then the Herat prov- 
ince once more became subject to the Amir of Kabul. The late Shir- 

Ali-Khan, towards the end of the year 
1870, and not long before the rupture 
between Russia and Turkey, foreseeing that important events must take 
place in the east, and being extremely dissatisfied with the Anglo-Indian 
Government, and especially with the forcible occupation of Khelat by 
English troops and the treaty concluded with the Khan of Biliichistan, 
began to industriously develop the armed forces of Afghanistan. We 
have frequently spoken of this activity on the part of the famous Afg'bau 
Amir. We will now make mention of the condition of the armed forces 
of the Herat province during the period which preceded the Anglo- 
Afghan collision. 

According to information obtained in the year 1877, these forces 
reached very considerable figures. The details relating to the year in 
question are as follows : — 

In the city of Herat were quartered :~ 

I. 18 K^bul and Her^t regiments of 5Q0 men of infantry , 9,000 

II, Infantry of the guard ...... 2,000 

III. Regular Cavalry . 2,000 

lY. Irregular Cavalry (Ily^ts, Afghans, &c.) . . . 4,000 

Y. Artillery . ... . . » . 500 

Total . 17,500 


Six battalions were armed with breach-loading needle rifles ; all the 

others with old English muskets. 
There were, too, in the arsenals 12,000 
breech-loaders imported from England.* Moreover, in Herat itself, weapons 

on the newer system were being 
Aitillery. turned out by native workmen. In 

the city were mounted the following pieces of ordnance : — 

I, Eight English breech-loading 6-prs. Practice with these at a 


Breecb -loading rifles at Herat, 


* It is notorious that English merchants carry on a very brisk trade in the sale of weapons 
that are being replaced by others on some new system. — Author. 

English merchants of a certain class, in their own free trade interests, are ready to sell 
arms of precision to the enemies of their own country. — W. E. G. 
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mark was carried out very freqirently in tke presence of tke Commander- 

^ ia- Cliief. Tliese guns were furnish- 

Charges. ed with tiiree different obarges, w"®., 

commonshell, grape, and eanister. With common shell the range obtain- 

Ei^htJn*^ 6-pr. muzzle-loaders. Practice with these at a mark 

was cmried out in the Native drill of the garrison. 

III. Pour brass guns, some 6, others 4-pr. m store. Each ot these, 
with carriage, &c.,can be packed on three mules. 

IV. Eight 9-pr. guns, not in use. n 

V. Three IS-pr. guns of English pattern ; one ne^, two old _ One o. 
the latter was east in the time of the Sultan- Ahmad- khan and is eallei 

« Zalzalat,” or, “ the earthquake.” _ 

VI Six B-pr. (brass) east at Herat m 1877. ^ ^ . 

VII. Six brass guns east at Herat by order of the Commander-m 

Chief.* These are carried on mules. 


and ttese are being constantly 
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1877; besides mules, 450 artillery horses. These 
were kept in so fat a condition as to 
scarcely be able to move. There was 
one groom to every ten horses. 

Q and at mid-day, the troops 
This comprised sqnad 
and battalion exercise and target 
At the latter every soldier had to fire 10 rounds at a mark. 


Twice a day, early in the morning 

Drill. attended drill 

Tai'get-pracfcice, 

practice, - 

and on such occasions all the concerned ranks had to be present. *11 hen a 
soldier absented himself the superior under whose immediate orders he 
was had to search for him during two hours. Absence without leave 

was severely punished. A defaulter 
Lefanlters and tteir punishments. generally tied hand 

and foot and i)laced in confinement. 

To each soldier was issued a copy of the Koran, and it was his duty to 

read this off at parade. Hence all the 
Eeligious instruction. Soldiers, immediately they ’were released 

from parade, might be found assembled on the roads and in the bazars thus 
engaged. To every hundred men a mullah was told off, who taught 
them twice a day to read the Koran and to write. Every Thursday even- 
ing the principal mullah assembled the whole battalion, read out passages 
from the Koran, preached a sermon, and prayed that the blessing might 
descend on their sovereign, the Amir of Afghanistan, and on his heir. All 
this was done that the soldier might not he left without occupation, that 
his intellect might be developed, and obedience to his rulers instilled into 
his mind. 

In 1877 every infantry soldier received pay and rations to the value 

of E44 per mensem. The pay was 
issued by the Commander-in-Chief in 
person, in the presence of the Sart-ip and the Barhang of each battalion. 
Soldiers of the regular cavalry received R9 a month, and to the non- 
commissioned officers of the same branch of the service was issued yearly at 
the expense of the State a suit of uniform. There was a hospital at 
Herat for sick soldiers. To this was attached one doctor, one surgeon* 
At Herat there were in 1877 3,000 good camels* belonging to the 

Amir Shir-Ali-Khan. On these camels 
Camels. , . . j t i 


* There were at Herat in 1878 three elephants, but during the same year two of these 
were sent to the army under Shir-Ali-Khan. At Kabul there were 100 elephants, at 
Mazar-i-Shaii one. These animals were employed in transporting heavy stores and in drag- 
ging <^uns to elevated points. They were fed on lucerne and cakes made of flour mixed 
with oil and grape ^uice.— See Colonel N. I. Grodekoffi^s work entitled ThroMg'h AfghmiMn^ 
page 124. — Author. 

I am not sure that the work just quoted is the same as the one translated by Mr. C. 
Marvin, and which he calls Wrom Smnarcand to JSerdt. — Tmnslator. 
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tlieir pay. Twice a month, too, the same camels brought iu firewood 

from the Kohsav (?) forests. _ . „ . 4 . 4 . 1 , 

In the town of Farrah, the principal point in the province of the 

same name, which is within the iuris- 
Gamson of Farrah. diction o£ the Governor-General of 

Herat, there were stationed in the year 1877 one battalion and two 

We°tfirCrnote that the late Shir- Ali-Khan, Amir of Afghanistan, 
havino- been urged by the Beaconsfield Ministry to adopt an active 
policy^’and to agree to the plan concocted by the staff of the Indian Amy 
in the expectation of complications in the East, replied tha.t the militap 
streno'th of Afghanistan was not yet prepared for any serious undertal^ 
inas "and that not less than two years would be necessary before such 
time arrived. It was proposed at the time to establish such a large 
nucleus for the Herit army that the latter might, in case of war, and 
the calling out of the popular levies, be brought up to a strength- ot 
50 000 men. Though desirous of entangling the Amir in a war, the 
’ . wt rt,- T?,„?iisli English acted with an extraordinary 

. Eussian soreness atmut the hnglisn , -4.1 

cceupation ot Bilucbistaa. want of tact by occupying* the chiei 

noint in Biluchistan. The Amir protested, hut his protest met with no 
result. He was naturally offended, and after forming a considerable 
armv in his State did not know for certain where it would be needed. 
He recoo-nised instinctively that Great Britain and no other Power would 
be the enemy of his country, so that when the English demanded of him 
free nassao-e for their armies through Afghanistan and an obligation on 
his part to declare war against Eussia, Shir-Ali- Khan at once refused 
and began to prepare to repulse their expected invasion. _ 

Colonel N. I. Grodekoff,* who, in the course of his journey m 1878, 

' 4 » • « stayed at Herat for several days, gives 

the us but little information regarding the 

Herat forces in 1878 is meagre. condition at that time of the Herat 

army. Nevertheless, the few particulars which he does give are very 
valuable, and we therefore avail ourselves of them. On the 1st (13th) 
November 1878, Colonel, now Major-General, N. I. Grodekoff of the 
General Staff rode through the vast valley of the Sanjatak-Bala, which 
lies in the mountains between the Darabaum settlement and the town of 
i-Nau Here to meet the Russian officer there went forth about 

1,000 horsemen of the Hazara trihef 
The Hazaras. (a Mongol race) with their Khan and 

the national standard. They were dressed in new Makis or robes, and 

* Seehi3bookentiflearW.7a4ftfA<£mW»,puMishedinl880.--ArfJon 

+ Atoutthis race, GrodekofE, on page 107 of the work last quoted, thus writes ■- Th 
■a A S Mono’ol race, and during the last c^itnry were, to the number of 1,001 

Haz&ras are a Mon^ ac , from Tnrkistan. They received thei: 

wold Wr! or “ thousand.” They speak Persian. 'They are an eweediugl; 
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all carried slung behind their shoulders jingals with rests. These 
Hazaras wear sheep-skin caps in shape like those of the Tnrkumans. In 
case of war the Hazaras are obliged, on a demand from the Central 
Government, to furnish an armed quota of mounted men. 

On the 2nd (14th) November, Colonel Grodekoff bad for an escort 
200 armed and mounted Hazaras 6| miles from the Kushb river he was 
met by about 1,000 of the Idms/iidi inhabitants, with Mir-Khan and a 

national standard. The J amshidis num- 
ber about 5,000 families, f and they 
stand in the same relation to the Amir of Afghanistan as do the Hazaras. 
They are of Persian origin. 

From the Kushk river our Russian traveller was escorted by lOO 
armed men of this tribe. 

On the 4th (16th) November, Colonel Grodekoff was met, 12 miles 
, . before reaching the town of Herat, by 

Taimur and Maun tribes. £ n 7 

three troops ox AAazaaars oi the Tmnmr 
and Mauri tribes,! who dwell in the neighbourhood. These people 
were dressed in arhkalilcs and hats of Turkuman shape, only lower. 
They were mounted on splendid horses of the same breed as those in the 
possession of the Hazaras and Jamshidis, They were armed with jingah, 
to which rests were attached. A mounted receives Si 5 a 


The Jamshidis. 


well-built, handsome, and powerful race. They are in a state of vassalship to the Amir of 
Afghanistan, but they pay taxes to their own Khan, and are governed quite without refer- 
ence to the Amir. * * Their Khan, Muhammad, lives at Kabul, as a sore of State prisoner, 

and his people are governed by his son. The Hazaras now number 4,000 families. They 

possess an excellent breed of horses, which are in 
The Hazaras possess a good breed of horses. inferior to those of the Tekke-Turkumans. 

They have, too, many cattle. They are engaged in agriculture and pistachio-nut culture. 
They live in the midst of great abundance. * After mutual compliments we moved off 
towards Kala-i-Nau, the capital of Hazara. This place is 24| miles distaiit from Darabaum, 

At Kala-i-Nau there are two forts, one old, the 
Kala-i-Nau. other new, a bazaar, many mud- built houses, but 

the greater part of the inhabitants live in KiUtkas, or felt tents. The Hazaras built their 
forts as a protection against the Tekhes, with whom they are at constant w^ar. It thus 
happens that the Hazaras make inroads upon the Marv omu and carry off thence Tekkes 
whom they afterwards exchange for their own kinsmen who are in captivity. They at the 
same time improve their own breed of horses hy .lifting horses from amongst the Turkumans. 

To the above Grodekoff adds that these Hazaras should be distinguished from the 
Hazaras living along the Bamian route. The latter are called by the Afghans BarbaH 
Mazdras . — Author, 

* Hazaras ov Sezdres or Khesdras, — Author, 

f On page 110 of his work entitled Through Afgh&nistdn, Colonel Grodekoff gives the 
following particulars regarding this people ; Their Khau, Ibadulla, lives at Kabul as a 
State prisoner, as does also his eldest son. General Mir- Alain. Ibadulla's youngest son, 
Amiimllah-Khan, rules the Jamshidis. These people have excellent horses, and are engaged 
in cai tie-rearing and agriculture. l#ce their neighbours, the Hazaras, they sometimes make 
raids upon the Marv oasis, being at constant war with the Tekke-Tui kumans. — Author, 

X Page They received their name from Maur (Marv) to which they were deported 

during the reign of Nadir-Shah, but %vheu Marv was destroyed later on they returned to 
their former place of abode, — Author, 
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lo wWch ceremony a roll was played ou the iirniles 

On the wav to Herat Gi-odekoff saw several serais distant 1 smiles 
On the way to nc ^ . 

Artillery at HerSt. g|^e_ In these were ranged field { 

He coopted 40 brass opes. In these semis, too, are barracks tor m£. 
— tbc He.Us„c„.ed^t.;^^^^^^ 

Description of Herat. sajSy is £t sli£lilow ditcll* 0 
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Herdt of immense strategical import- told this city and p 

to be the key to India. 

city and its ti 
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pipe {Jealidn* * * § ), all his men collect around him and wait their turn for a 
pull. If a soldier is smoking, an officer will go up and ask for a puff. Such 
familiar relations do not interfere with discipline, for the soldiers strictly 
cany out the orders of their commanders. Flogging takes place very sel- 
dom. The standard is of the same importance amongst the Afghans as 
with ourselves, *.e., in its defence a man must give up his life.i" 

During the stay of Colonel Grodekoff at Herat, the Governor-Ge- 
c- ,, r 4 r> T3-i,„v neral, Sirdar-Muhammad-Omar-Khan, 

ernor of Herat in 1878. touched upon politics in his conversation 

and said that the Russians and the Afghans were great friends. He had 
himself heard much good of the Russians, but he did not like the English. 
The English Embassy would, he said, never be tolerated in Kabul. J 


* Page 51a 

f Page 80, idem, — Author, 

j Page 61, idem, — Author, 

§ This letter is so interesting that we give an extract from it. It was written iaMarcb 
1829 : ** Let us suppose,” said he, “ that you will collect an army of 60,000 men, and in 
June will overrun our weakly-defended provinces, giving them up to pillage, but forts 
occupied by Eussian troops will remain on your -ftaiik, for you cannot take them ; the.se Rus- 
sian forts will not surrender, because their provisions are secured. Meanwhile 1, with a body 
of 25,000 men, will march against the Turks and will defeat them at Saganliig. I will then 
take Erzerounij and in October, when the mountains are covered with snow and communica- 
tions between Persia and Turkey cannot go on, I will pass through Bayazid and Khoi to 
Tabriz. 1 will again conquer Azarbaijan, and that province shall never be yours again. A 
‘ijear may perhaps not pass away before the dynasty of the Kdjars shall have been overthrown. 
What took place during the last war shall happen again. Bo not place confidence in the 
promises of the English nor the assurances of the Turks, for neither will aid you, and even 
if we overrun the whole of your sovereignty, no one in Europe will be concerned* All your 
political existence is in Russia’s hands : she alone can hurl you from your throne, she alone 
can keep you there.”— Zissermami's article in ** Our relations with Persia,” Jsfomye 

'Vre7nya, No, 13B1,-— Author, 
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Sian and rersian reiauons, wiTOen ou Dne occasiuu vl icuii^Lu» 
this question in the SL Tetenhurgh Herald, a paper written iu the Ger- 
man language : — 

Our contemporary the St. Peter shiirg Herald yesterday devoted a 
prolix article to the position taken up by Persia in the Central Asian 
question^ and we find therein some statements which demand on our part 
a certain amount of attention. The article recognises it as scarcely to 
be doubted but that ^betwixt England and Persia there exists a secret 
treaty directed against Eussia/ We, on the other hand, have full 
grounds for the hope that the Government of the Shah has not departed 
from that wise and at the same time friendly course of action which it 
has followed up till now respecting Russia, to its own great advantage. 
It is not with yesterday that the Persian Government has experienced 
that indecision to which every relatively weak sovereignty finds itself 
given over, which is placed between two great empires, both of whom 
must strive for the preponderance of influence in the country lying 
between them. Here, then, is the reason why two Powers, with diverse 
interests, have decided to uphold a line of action which will allow of each 
on friendly terms with Persia and at the same time securing for her 
peaceful development. This agreement received especial confirmation 
during the visit to London in 1844 of the late Emperor Nicholas, so that 
ever since Persia has enjoyed constant peace, and when between her and 
Turkey there have arisen disagreements on frontier questions, on the 
cabinets of St. Petersburg and London was the duty devolved of 
appointing Commissioners to decide the quarrel* The new phase into which 
the Asian policy of England has entered of late years cannot but influ- 


^ January 1880. 
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interest; then it will not have escaped the attention o£ her Government 
to how great a degree it must demonstrate to liussia its readiness to 
eo-operate in every way^ so as to at least facilitate the victualling 
o£ Iier troops and thus enable her to get over the one serious 
obstacle in the way of success to her expedition. His Majesty the 
Shah has thoroughly understood this. He has in this matter not 
only offered the best assurances^, hut lie has directed that the most 
detailed iastruetions in this sense be sent to his border officials. With 
regard; theri; to these relations^ we are able to assert that the Imperial 
Government is in a position to approve not only of the personal attitude 
of Nassr EddiU; but of the course of action of his Government. Un- 
fortunately; ill respect of the cariying out of the orders given; results liave 
not always answered to expectation; because of the insulSciency of means 
in localities adjacent to the theatre of operations, or because of the want 
of loyalty displayed by local officials. At the same time we cannot 
convict the Teheran Cabinet of duplicity; since such would be opposed 
to its own interests. As regards the demand put forward by foreign 
papers that Persia be brought exclusively within the circle of British 
interests by the opening before her of the perspective of the possession*of 
Herat; the Herald has justly observed that such acquisition would meet 
with very important obstacles, and this because of the implacable hatred of 
the Merv Sunnis for the Persian Sliidhs. If in the further progress of 
events in Central Asia, the province of Herat should change owners^ 
it will only come about by agreement between Russia and England, and 
with conditions in any fresh treaty that will safeguard the position 
which Persia is to take up between the two Powers. We do not intend 
to enter to-day into a review of the difficulties that might arise in the 
event of England's aggressive policy in Central Asia being laid in 
sharper lines. Our sole object is to correct the erroneous judgments re- 
garding the relations of Russia and of Persia, and to depict the true state 
of affairs, which apparently is far from appearing in the same light in 
which it is regarded by so many of our contemporaries/^ 

We will here insert an extract from the Siatesmaif^ on this subject. 
This paper is very competent to give an opinion on Asian affairs : — 

Nothing could be more fatal/^ says this worthy paper; than the 

Badierl views regarding a Persian oeeupatioii of Herat by Persia, with a 
ocenpatiou of Herat. hostile Afghanistan between that city 

and the Indian frontier. Supposing, as the Russophobes maintain, that 
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Ms best provinces before English aid coxud even succeed in reaching him. 

Pcv-'ia’s ei,oico as hetweea an Bug- To S^'^h, in fact, is presented the 
Ksli or a Russian alliance, inevitable clioiee between Biissia and 

England^ and be will certainly elioose the former as being the stronger of 
the two. With Persia and Russia against ns and with a bitterly hostile 
Afghanistan on our frontier, we should be powerless; Moreover, Russia 
is more powerful on the Caspian than both England and Persia put 
together/^ 

On the other hand, Arminius Vambery, the famous Central Asian 
traveller, a Hungarian by birth, and a hater of Prussia, has thrown at the 
English and German papers articles calculated to stir up enmity towards 
Eussia. For instance, when speaking of the Herat disturbances during 
which General Fakir-Ahmad-Kban was made a victim, Vambery cries 
out : should not have dwelt so long on this episode of the Herat 

troubles if behind all these complications Persia stood alone. Persia, 

Persia is described by Vdmbc-ry as ™ i-especfc o£ her military power, her 
tlie tool of Russia. financial resources, and her interior 

administration, might be reckoned as a cypher, so far as her ability, 
to play in Central Asian affairs any important part is concerned, if behind 
her back there stood not a friendly Power ready at all times to afford 
her material support. This friendly Power^ Eussia, has lately been 
using every endeavour to include Persia, now almost one of her feudatory 
States, in the network of her own interests and influences. This circum- 
stance has not passed unnoticed, so that on the banks of the Thames a voice 
has constantly been beard maintaining that Persia should undoubtedly be 
detached from Russia and made to come over to the side of England. 

Whether the British Government may effect this or not, the archives 
of the British Ministry for Foreign Affairs v/ill in time give ns the 
answer. In any ease the watchful attitude taken up by Persia on her 
eastern frontier will lead to no favourable .result for England, sliould 
the Court of Teheran definitely fall altogether under Russian influence, 
or should it have designs on Afghanistan, which would be the same as 
against England herself. Such a turn of affairs might really secure for 
Eussia in Central Asia many material advantages. The Eussians have, 
we know, undertaken an aggressive expedition against the Tekkes/^ 

_ have shewn/^ continues Vam- 

Persia’s eo-operation essential to tne i i j i 

success of Russians war agfunst tlio bery, ‘what vast uithculties such an 

Turkamaiis. expedition entails, and we have repeated 

that Eussia can only count on success in the event of her moving in this 
business hand in hand with Persia, for the latter would thus furnish the 
Russian expedition from her northern frontiers with everything neces- 
sary in the way of supplies."^ To what extent an agreement to this end 

^ Thi!^ iiliQ actually did do during General Skobeieff’fs successful campaign of 

I880-yi.— W. E. a . ' ^ 

X ] 
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has been concluded between St. Petersburgh and Teheran we know not, 
still the success o£ the rising at Herdt throws some light on the general 
position of affairs, which up till now has been hidden in darkness. To us 
Supposed Otjecfc of a Bassian occa- it begins to be dear that the^ St. Peters. 
pation of Marv, duT^k Government, hy directing an army 

imoards Marv, has in view the aid to be extended to the Shah of Persia in 
order that he may possess himself of Herat, where he would oppose 
serious obstacles to British policy. The occupation o£ Herat by Persian 
troops might be justified by the disordered condition of the countries 
adjacent thereto, but at the same time it would aid in the fulfilment of the 
hopes of Iskandar-Khau. What England will do to break up all these 
combinations we shall know hereafter ^ in any case her further military 
operations will make it possible to approximately judge of her inten- 
tions. If the punishment of Kabul and the subsequent movement 
thence on Herat should be deferred till the coming spring season — 
and that this will be the case we have doubts— it might easily come 
about that the English should' encounter at Herat not rebels alone, but 
Persians as well. This would complicate their task in the highest 
degree, for a Russian expeditionary force could move on Marv as soon 
as ever Persia* * * § might, in her turn, declare her presence at Herat and 


24. Northben aistd North-Eastern Persia and the Peeso- Afghan 

Frontier. 

The eastern part of Persia has of late been visited by many Euro- 
. pean travellers, and amongst these three 

Travelleis to Eas ern eisia. Russians, who have published to the 

world an account of their travels. In 1874 Mr. P. OgorodnikofEf visited 
the country, and in 1878 he published his Sketches of Persia. In 1878 
Colonel N. L Grodekofi* rode through Herat and Khurassan. He left 
Tashkand on leave to go to European Russia and selected a route through 
Afghan-Turkistan and Persia. Grodekoff published in 1880 an extremely 
interesting account of this journey, with the title of Through Afghan^ 
uidn.% In 1879 Colonel N. G. Petrusevitch visited North-Eastern Per- 
sia and made public his explorations in a paper entitled The North- 
Eastern Provinces of K!iU7dssdn^, 


* Russia in the text. — Translator. 

f The sawie writer has since published a work entitled Golden Khurdssdn^ which 
is a clear exposition of the covetousness with which Northern Persia is regarded by 
Russia. — Translator. 

J This would appear to have been greatly curtailed by Mr. 0. Marvin and presented 
to English readers under the title of From, Samar cand to JECerdL — W. E. G. 

§ Vide Journal of the Caucasus section of the I. R, G. Society ” Vol. XI, No. 1 of 1880. 
In the same, too, will be found an interesting article by Petrusevitcb headed “ The Tur^ 
Ictmdns beUoeen the old led of the Amu-Daria (Uzhoi) and the Northern Frontier of 
Tersiat^ — Author. 
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Kulisan. 


All three travellers testify to the pitiable coiiditiou of tlie North- 
Eastern Frontier of Persia, arising* from the incessant border wars. 

According to Ogorodnikoff, the frontiers of Khurassan have been 
devastated by incessant Tekke raids and through wars between them and 
the Kurdish settlers. These Kurds are in reality semi-independent. 
They sometimes combine with their sworn enemies the Tekkes, plunder 
Khurassan, and form an open alliance* against the Persian ’ Government. 

Colonel N. I. Grodekoff does not concern himself with a description 
of Khurassan, but in the four last pages of his book,t he describes in 

Perso-AfgMn frontier. 

of tbe Persian frontier contiguous to 
the Afghan border and lying on tbe road between Herat and Masbad. 
He thus writes: On the 9th (21st) November 1878, we arrived at 

Kuhsan, tbe last settled point in the 
direction of the Persian frontier ; length 
of march 30 versts (20 miles), the first half of the road traverses a tho- 
roughly level country, but the second portion is intersected by small 
ravines running down from the north. A short distance from the road 
and to the left flows the Hari-Rud, the banks of which are thickly 
covered with trees and scrub. In this forest Turkumans frequently lie in 
wait for their prey, xliceordingly during our march on the 9th {21st) 
scouts were thrown out on both sides of the road. En route we met 
people returning to Herat from Mashad, whither they had gone to bmy 
a kinsman of the Sapar^Salar Hussain-Ali-Khan, Three-fourths of 
Kuhsan are in ruins. I was told that there is not a family in tbe place 
of which its members had not been at some time or other caj^tive amongst 
the Tekkes. Here, too, they brought before me people who had been 
released from. Khiva after the campaign of 1873. These persons bent 
low and kissed my hands and the skirts of my coat, blessing the White 
Tsar and the Russians for having released them from bondage. They 
asked me, ^ will the White Tsar allow us to perish here also? Against the 
Tekkes our hope is in the Russians alone. We have plenty of land, water, 
and wood, but the Turkumans outnumber all. How, then, can we live ? ' 

What could I say, for here they certainly cannot live ? The cook of a 
Sirdar who accompanied me gave me to eat for dinner the unripe grain of 
barley, the only local product. Three-fourths of the entire population 
have left the place ; the remainder cling closely to it, but adopt no 
measures for self-defence. And yet in this unfortunate village tbe 
Ishagdsi thought it necessary to hold a parade by placing in tbe ranks 

The Hari-Eud at Kuhsan. the local Kkazadau ! The Hari- 

Rud with its groves lies very close to 
Kuhsan. Now, the inhabitants of this place quite understand that all 
their misfortunes arise out of these groves, and yet they cannot cut them 
^ Seepage 391, Sketches of J^ersia.’-^Author, f Pages, 127-130,— 


Tlie Hari-Rud at Kulisan. 
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Kurez (PersiJ^n Village), . ^ , ,, ^ , 

Tiilage or Karez is coBsidereci the most 

dangerous on this route^ because the river Hari-llud flows close to the 
road and it has to be crossed within the limits of a forest. Accordingly 
on the evening of the 9th (21st) November, strong parties of mounted 
men were sent to the hills about and into the forest to see whether any 
Turkumans lay hid. The road is perfectly level. At the point where the 
HarhRud has to be crossed^ it rims in four channels, the widest of which 
is about 90 yards. Here the water reaches to a horse^s belly. The bed 
of the river consists of pebbles, the current running over them in eddies. 
From this ford the Hari-Und turns northwards towards Sarakhs and 
flows through a country wherein, in former days, there were 350 settle- 
ments, but these are now in ruins in consequence of Turkumaii inroads. 

, Indeed, the people call the locality 

the land of the 350 deserted set- 
tlements.'’^ Throughout the route 
between Kuhsan and Karez the terrible trace of Turkuman alamdm are 
met with at every step, and ibis in spite of the fact that the road lies 
through an absolute desert. Mounds of earth mark the spot where some 
unfortunate victims lie buried. These heaps rise from the very track 
itself and reach as far as the eye can see. I did not count the number 
which I saw, but it appeared to me that thousands of persons lay buried 
around. In consequence of the danger of the direct road between 
Mashad and Herat it is but little frequentcfl, so that caravans select the 
circuitous route 'oid Tarbat-i-Haidari and Kaf to Ghurian. How small 
. _ _ _ _ _ must be the traffic along the first-men- 

tioned route can be gathered from the 
fact that the Karfe zahcit post has 
been farmed out for 24,000 ronb/es (£.^,400) per annum. As we drew 
near to the ruins of Isarir-Kala, we saw a cloud of dust to the left of 
the road. Supposing that this ^vas caused by Turkumans the hbar/dd 
sent about 100 men in that direction. It turned out that the dust was 
raised by a caravan which had selected the road near the mouniains, so 
that if it was attacked by Turkumans those wdtli it could take shelter 
behind rocks and defend themselves. Tlie people with the caravans 
taking the mounted men riding towards them for Turkumans got ready 
for a fight. After satisfying them on this point our escort joined ns at 
the ruins of the Dogar- Rabat (serai), which mark the boundary bet weea 

Persia and Afghanistan. At Dogaru 
the hb 17 (jck I wri^te a letter to the Elder 
of Karez, who sent 30 mounted men to 


Tlie land of the 350 deserted settle- 
ments. 


TrafRc at Karez as shown by the 
tolls exacted. 


Point marldng the hoandary line 
between Persian and Afghan territory. 
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meet and escort me to liis village. The hhagdd himself did not tlimk 
he had the right to cross the horder^, hut as he considered the Persian 
escort which had been sent insufHcient, he ordered 100 of his men to 

accompany mC;, and remained at Dogaru 
awaiting their return. On drawing 
near to Ivarez I gave the official wffio had come with me a letter to say 
I had reached the above place in safety. In spite of the solicitude for my 
safety and eomtort displayed throughout the route between Muzdr-i- 
Sharff and Dogaru, I felt relief on entering Persian territory, where I knew 
that I should no longer have to place sentries or feel that people were 
following me. And yet at the very first step I took from Karfe regret 
arose wdthin me that Afghans no longer formed mj escort, and a feeling* 
o£ complete helplessness was veiy sensible/' 

Petrusevitch; in his articles T/ie Turhumdns heiween the oU led 
of ilie AmM-Dana {Uzloi) and the northern limiU of Ptfsia and the 
nortk-emferu provinces of KlnirdmU, gives a cireiirastantial aeeonnt 
of tlie condition of that part of the Persian frontier contiguous to the 
eoimiry of the Turkumans. According to him the plundering excur- 
sions of these rolibers are more frequent and on a larger scale along the 
Persian frontier. The whole cf the northern and eastern purtloiis of 
Ehurdssdn and right up to the borders of Herat is irreclairnahlp devas- 
tated* In one district alone which lies close to the frontier there were 
at one time on the left bank of the Hari-Eud 460 settlements of which 
not more than ^0 now remain to eke out an existence. In like manner 
have been over-run the northern portions of the provinces of KaUit, 
Baragaz, Kuehan, and Bujniird. Petrusevitch says^: Settlements are 
now only held where a mountainous locality renders them inaccessi- 
ble. In all other places the settlements have been destroyed, so tlmt 
the whole of the northern hank of the Atrak and the country to the 
east of Enjnnrd is wdthont a dwelling, and this because YamiitSj Goklans, 
and especially Tekke-Turkiiindns there reign supreme.” The inroads of the 
Yanuit and Goklan-Tiirkumans have since almost ceased, thanks to the 
movement of Eussiaii troops on the eastern littoral of the Caspian. 
But the plunderings of the Tekkes continue. Not later than 1877 a party 
of this robber race fell upon the Persian district of Turbat-i-Sheikh-i- 
Jam, which they devastated, driving off 30,000 sheep and carrying 
away many captives. In 1878 a large band of Marv-Tekkes approached 
quite close to the town of Mashad, with its 70,000 inhabitants ; they then 
sacked the settlement of Turuk, which lies within 4§ miles of the 
capital of Kliurassan and contains 500 families. The Tekkes of Akhal 
have even got as far as the southern road eonneeting Shah -End and 
Mashad — a distance, that is, of 510 0 miles from their own nomad camps — 

pnci’C 59 of tlie article The Turkitmdns Idiveen the old lecl of the Amu-Daria 
(IT^hof) anil the nvHhcrn- limits of Feysiar’^-^Aur/ior* 
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and have destroyed Persian settlements. The Marv-Tekkes, too^ have 
reached to the provinces of Kain^ distant 666 1 miles from Alary, and 
have destroyed everything en ronte that there was to destroy. The Persian 

Pei’sian frontier defenceless against fro^^inment Weakly defends a stretch 
tlie raids of Tekke and 8arik Tur- of frontier (measuring 666| miles) eon- 
kumans. tiguous to the Tekke and Sarit Tur- 

kumans. It, however, leaves the provinces of Kuchan, Bujnurd, and 
Daragaz to protect themselves from the plundering inroads of their 
neighbours, and it keeps at Mashad"^ four fmifis of infantry of an 
actual strength of not more than ‘2,000 menf with a considerable number 
of utterly worthless guns, The Persians, as we have seen, says 
Petrusevitch, ^^are not in a position to pacify the Tekkes or even to 
defend their own borders from Tekke and Sarik inroads. The inha* 
bitants of the Persian frontier are therefore in the most pitiable plight. 
They consequently must either enter into a compact with the Tekkes, as 
is done at Kalta-Chinaiv in the province of Daragaz, or they must 
have fear every moment for their lives. In those settlements which lie 
nearest to the Tekkes hope centres in the Russians alone, for the con- 
viction is deep-rooted amongst the people that they will come sooner or 
later and subdue the Tekkes as they have subdued Khiva, Bukhara, 
Khokand, and the Yamuts. Thus alone will it be possible for a peaceful 
population to live, witliout the feeling of fear at every hour of 
Further on Petrusevitch says: Thus will confusion in the adminis- 
tration and meanness amongst the officials from high to low, and the 
cowardice which is an element of every Persian, lead to something if the 
Tekkes are still longer permitted a freedom to pillage Persia, and if only 
the dread in which they hold the Russians does not compel them to 
recognise Persian supremacy and to confirm their allegiance to Persian 
authority by some sort of stable guarantees. These facts, the correct- 
ness of which cannot be gainsaid, paint a clear picture of the desolation 
of the once flourishing Persian province of Khurassan and also of the 
now almost utter absence of authority of the Persian Government.'^^ 

25. — Russian's treatment of her subjects in Central Asia. 

In a war with Asiatics, who only understand the right of the strong- 
est, it is often necessary to inflict heavy defeat not only on troops hut 
also on towns and their inhabitants. In the heat of battle, when a town 
has to be taken by storm, the use of force against an armed populace is 
very comprehensible. This has been the case in our own wars in Central 
Asia ; indeed, it is often the unconditional necessity of warfare. 

But when the fight is over, Russian soldiers, in obedience to the 

* At Sarakhs and Kalat there are small garrisons which furnish small guards at the 
various posts. — Author, 

t According to I’eturns 4,000. — Author* 
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weapon shall we overcome me ibiig’iisn lu ^ ^ 

Eussian prestige in Central Asia is really great, but it deriTes its 
llussiau prestige in Central Asia force not so_much_from material as from 
clue to moral rather than material force, moral superiority in that quarter. We 

deal with the natives as with, people having the same right to exist 
that we have ourselves; our attitude towards Native States, even when 
weak/ is void of bluster, whilst it takes cognisance of their rights. We 
have no essentially Asian polic}’’, for our policy there is based 07 i the same 
principles of international right as regulate it in Hurope, In this fact lies 
our strength, and at the same time our superiority over the English, who, 
Kussia’s treatment of Asiatics op- through the force of theii national 
posed to that adopted by England, character, act ill a diametrically opposite 

way. They love to triumph over the weak and desire that the latter should 
be sensible of their complete superiority. The English will at length have 
to acknowledge that the endurance of their dominion in India is not threat- 
ened by Russian bayonets drawing near to the ft’ontiers of Afghanistan, 
but by the ever- widening circle of the moral influence of the Russian name. 
Until the Russians became known in Centrai Asia, the English sat 
securely in India and there did as they pleased, but when rumour notified 
the approach of a fresh European Power, humane, merciful, simple and 
at the same time strong, things became altered. This rumour crossed the 
Hindu-Kush, passed through Afghanistan, and penetrated to India. The 
English themselves aided in the dissemination of this rumour, and by 
declaring war against the unfortunate Shir-Ali, showed the people of 
India that they were afraid of this new Power. 

[Here is inserted a comparison — unfavourable it is needless to add — made by the 
London Statesman between English policy in India and Russian in Central Asia.] 

We cannot refrain from observing how little the action of the 
English in Afghanistan resembled our own in Central Asia, With 
scarcely an exception, even when war was directed against ourselves and 
after it had proved disastrous to the people, we released our vanquished 
enemy from the payment of taxes: we not only forgave what were fall- 
ing due, but also those which had not yet been collected by the deposed 
Native ruler, and after making these concessions, we imposed taxes at a 
lower scale than those paid to either Khans or Amirs. 

Non-interference with religion and customs, release from taxation, 
humane treatment of a recent enemy, and many other traits that we do 

^ The said bloody war has given rise to the expression of War in the Circassian 
fashion” which is in use throughout the Russian army. — W. E. G. 
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not see in the ease of the English^ have led to the rapid pacification of the 
provinces which we have conquered in Central Asia. In such instances 
in which our troops have occupied provinces that we had no intention 
of permanently administering-, as, for example, the Karshi province and 
Shahr4-Sabz occupied in 1868 and 1870 respectively by General Abramoffi^ 
we altogether abstained from interfering in the domestic affairs of the 
people. The occupation of the Khivaii Kltanate in 1878 by General 
Aide-de-Camp Yon Kaufmann 1st serves as a brilliant example of these 
relations. There can be no doubt but that Bajad-^Iuharnmad-Raliim- 
Khan, Khan of Khiva, prior to the conquest of his Khanate, belonged to 
the number of our most foresworn enemies, and when Khiva was taken 
this Khan fled to the Turkumans, but as soon as he had recovered from 
his first terror and saw that the Russians treated an enemy humanely, he 
came to General Kaufmann and was restored to his power. The results are 
manifest. The Khau now respects and listens to the advice of the Russian 
Government; and our Government, in its turn, respects the power of the 
Khan and does not interfere in the affairs of the Khanate : its people 
consequently are peaceful and willingly enter into friendly trade relations 
with our own countrymen. 

Have the English so behaved towards Yatub-Klian ? Evidently 
they have acted in a totally opposite manner, and this because they feel 
their own weakness. 

26 . — Russian and English tuavelleus in various parts oe Central 

Asia. . 

The last Russian who visited Herat was Colonel (now General) 
Grodekoff, of the General Staff, and he never concealed either his errand 
or his personality, for he rode through the whole of Northern Afghanis- 
tan, from the Arau-Daria to Herat, and on to the frontier of Russian 
Klmrassan, hi the tmifomi of a Russian officer* This is not the case with 
English oifieers of the order of Lieutenaut-Colonel Stewart, who move 
along the border-land of the Tekkes of Marv and Akhal in the guise of 
Armenian merchants, as th<mgh they were commissioned to give con- 
tracts for the supply of horses for the Indian cavalry. Neither is it so 
in the case of Major Butler of the English service, who, we know from 
what the Glohe has told us, gave advice to the Tekkes as to how to con- 
struct forts for defence against the Russians. Still we in no waj" desire 
to inculpate the British Government in the intrigues of its official agents 
against us in Central Asia. We only note the fact, and suppose that 
the wise example of this Government in its active protection of the 
iatex-ests of the English people will find, when the time arrives, a corres- 
ponding imitation. We consider it not superfluous to express the deep 
conviction that a political game of this kind will not prove advantageous 
to the English, since we are very ^^oor in Southern Asia, whilst the 
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Englisli are very rick there | and if we are beaten in this game, we have 
scarcely anything to lose, but if the English are beaten in it, they will 
lose eveiy thing. Id this is comprised our strength, and on the English 
themselves depends their future position in Southeru^Asia. 

In any case this idea is based upon the fact that a corresponding 
amount of attention has been turned to it by Russian politicians and 
strategists, for, in the future solution of the still unsettled Eastern 
Question, the last place will not be occupied by the relative positions of 
Russia and of Great Britain in Central and Southern Asia. 


27. — Value PLACED by the Russians on the high standaed op 

THEIR HIGH! PEKSTIOE IN CENTRAL AsIA. 

We are not in the least inclined to de})rec{ate the importance of the 
Russian name in Central Asia. We rejoice that that name stands so high, 
and that Russian prestige throughout Asia is so vast. This constitutes a 
matter for national pride. But nre cannot avoid observing that, wnth the 
exception of sending General Stolaitoffs Mission to Kabul in 1878, — a 
course that the English themselves compelled us to follow— we have as 

The despatdi of General Stolaito^s 7^^ advanced not a single step towards 
Mission to Kabul explained. showing tiiat we have decided to begin 

a serious struggle with the English in Central Asia. We recognise very 
clearly that, if a struggle is destined to be, such a struggle will be ierri^ 
hhy but more so for the English than for ourselves, since we really shall 
lose nothing in Central Asia, whilst the English, in ease of defeat, stand 
the chance of being deprived of their rich Indian Empire. 

During 1877-78 the Russiau Government, though fully able to declare 

an active policy in Central Asia, with* 
out withdrawing a single soldier from 
the European theatre of war, there pre- 
served complete order and designedly avoided everything wliich could occa- 
sion uneasiness on the Afghan border. History will rightly appraise this 
far-seeing policy of our Government, which strives after the pacification of 
Asia and at the same time will condemn the nervous activity of the 
English, who thoughtlessly and in pursuit of a false fear precipitated a 
struggle with the unfortunate Afghan people. 

In all the misfortunes which they experienced in Afghanistan, the 
English reproached the Russian Government and people. Was not a 
Russian Mission sentto Kabul in 1878 to gain the Amir, Shir-Ali-Khaa, 
over to the side of his northern neighbour ; and was not this Mission, 
according to the English, the origin of the war of 1878-79^? The 

^ There can he little doubt, I think, that the real object o£ the clespateli of a Brissian 
Mission to Kabul In 1878-79 was to provoke a war between En<:?laud and Afghanistan with a 
view to tes^ting the oifeiisivo power of the Euglhh in India. How such au object has 
answered can best be seen by SLibsec[ueut events. — VV. E. O, 


Russia takes credit to herself for not 
directly interfering m the Anglo- Af* 
ghila war. 
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Eaglishj however, forgot that their hostile relations with Russia prior to 
the Berlin Congress and later on gave the Russian Government occasion 
to seek out, and even now imposes the duty on it of seeking out, means 
whereby, in case of war with England, the greatest possible injury might 
be done to her. We have sought out these means in Southern Asia, 
where English rule is not characterised by that indisputable power appar- 
ent elsewhere, but where, nevertheless, are centred colossal English inter- 
ests. This is perfectly reasonable, and it is only to be regretted that the 
Russian Mission to Kabul was sent too late. To reproach the Russian 
Government for' sending that Mission to Afghanistan is the same as if the 
English, after declaring war against us, began all at once during the war 
to revile us if our troops fired at theirs with ball cartridge instead of 
blank. 

Although the despatch of a Russian Mission to Kabul had, perhaps, 
an influence on the political ideas of the Afghan Amir in that it finally 
detached him from the English, still the matter might have been 
arranged in a peaceful manner if the British Government had not placed 
Before Shir-Ali-Khan unreasonable demands. On this point there are 
very serious proofs. Moreover, Shir-AIi-Khan was not the man to risk 
the peace of his own country and his personal position for a shadow, for 
he had with the greatest difficulty succeeded in uniting in one whole the 
various provinces of Afghanistan. 

as*— -B eEAB on THU PAET OF THE ENGLISH HEGAKBING RUSSIAN AGGRES- 
SION IN Central Asia, anb especially towards Afghanistan. 

We here observe one very curious feature in the character of those 
English whose lot has been cast in India. As a rule the English are 
thought to he a quiet, calculating, and even a cold people. But to our 
surprise, we find exactly the opposite qualities distinguishing those Britons 
wBo live in India. An unfounded terror, extraordinary phantasy, a 
striking inconsistency, are the qualities which are noticeable in the 
English in Southern Asia. This terror is partly explained by the in- 
secure nature of their rule in India and by the conviction they possess 
that the final object of the advance of the Russians into the depths of 
Central Asia is a campaign against India. In these ideas they are upheld 
by the voice of the people of India. The development of phantasy and of 
inconsistency apparently proceeds from a desire to gain renowm and from 
a feeling of irresponsibility. Coming to the country for a relatively 
short period, the English endeavour to extract as much gain as possible 
during their stay in rich India, 

In all this we see how great a dread the Engish have of the develop- 
Engllsii dread of Kussian aggran- meat of Russian power in Southern 
disement. Asia. This is a very gratifying thing 

for our national pride, and we of course are not disposed to depreciate the 
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English dread o£ Russian induence dated ICabiil^ the 10th (2'2nd) 

in Afghanistan. November, in which he sketches to a 

certain extent the dread of Russian influence in Afghanistan. 

[Here follow lengthy extracts from General Roberts’s letter, addressed presumably 
to the Indian Government.] 

This letter is in many respects worthy of serious attention. We 
should have much wished that General Robertses assurance regarding the 
importance of Russian trade at Kabul bad been true, but we doubt it and 
think that it is an invention put forward with the object of justifying 
the Beaconsfield Cabinet in its risky policy in Afghanistan, 

29. — English suspicion of Russian Scientific ExpEnmoNs^^ on the 
Borders of Afghanistan. 

Abdul- Rah man -Kb an has now been advanced to the front rank as a 
protSgi of Russia. He is considered to be Yakub-Khan^s most danger- 
ous rival. His influence in Badakhshan is acknowledged to be un- 
doubted, and this influence has recently become still stronger through his 
marriage with a daughter of the ruler of Badakhshan. Now Badakhshan 
has recently been explored by Colonel Matvaiyeff, and therefore the 
English suppose that the Russians possess more minute information with 
regard to that country than does the Anglo-Indian Government. 
Throughout London a very sensational report is current that the Russians 
have recently established cordial relations with the Afghan leaders on 
the north side of the Hindu- Kush, and that their agents are very popular 
in those parts. The English Government must, it is said, quickly take 
up strategical points on the Hindu-Kush, otherwise the Russians can 
easily forestall them. They will not even let alone a purely scientific 
expedition for the survey of the valley of the Oxus. It is shown how 
that for the purposes of this expedition the naval command at Fort 
Peter- Alexandert has been increased by 10 officers and 150 sailors and 
that two flat-bottomed steamers are on their way to the fort named. 
The appearance on the Oxus (Amu-Daria) of such a large and brilliant 
expedition with a whole party of experienced oflScers cannot, it is said, 

* Taken from the Bt. Petersburg Gazeite^^Autlior* 
t Petro-Alexandrovsk. — W. E. G. 
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fail to produce a deep impression on tlie Afghans of Balkh^ Badakli- 
shan^ and Kunduz. 

80 . Eussias hews eboaroihq the despatch op a British Mission 

TO Kabul ih contrast to the tagtjehess about the presence 
OP Eussian officers in AfghInistIn. 

In tlie Enssian newspapers of tbe day particulars were given regard- 
intr Maior Cavagnari’s Mission, of its arrival at Kabul, of the tnumplml 
accorded to it by the Afghans, and of the gradual establishment of 
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On the 8tli (20fch) January a Calcutta telegram was received in 
London^ in which it was stated that, according to information received 
from Afghan-Turkistaii, the authority of Gulam-Haidar-Khfo, the ruler 
of the country, had considerably lessened, and that of Abdul- Eahmaa 
there was no news at all. 

[Here follow references to the Standard^ Bt, Feterslurg Gazette, and to a Lahore 
telegTam dated Blst January (12th February) 1880, all speaking of the want of know- 
ledge regarding Abdul- Bahman’s whereabouts.] 

The secret action of this Sirdar excited great commotion amongst the 
English, for they did not know with what intentions regarding them- 
selves he had appeared in Afghan territory Le., W’’ould he be their enemy 
or would he agree to enter into negotiations with them? 

Many supposed that Abdul- Rah man, as the sole direct descendant of 
Dost-hluhammad and as enjoying influence in the country, would be in 
a position to give to the combination of the Afghan tribes a more serious 
importance if he were to place himself at the head of affairs* But he had 
appeared on the scene late in the day, and it was doubtful, so thought the 
English, whether he could gain over to his side the Uzbaks of Tarkistan* 
They were of opinion, however, that he could collect about him the 
remnants of the Afghan army, a considerable portion of which was on 
the north side of the HindmKush, and all those who were fit to bear arms 
amongst the large Ghilzai colony of Balkh. 

When reflecting as to how the Maiwand catastrophe could have been 
brought about, the English in India found the elucidation of events in 
Russimi intrigues^ 

The Calcutta correspondent of the Times, in a telegram dated 27th 
July {8tli August), made the following statement: Prom the enemy^s 
choice of position, from tlie manoeuvring of his troops and accuracy of their 
fire, from the fact that there were so many men on their side armed with 
breech-loaders, and, lastly, from the circumstance that one entire battery 
consisted of breech-loading cannon, it may he supposed that Russum aid 
was afforded/^ 

Sirdar Asuib-Ivhan, Yakiil/s half-brother, and the ruler of Her% 
had managed to defeat the English in the open field, and to do so accord- 
ing to all the rules of the art of war. This circumstance was sufficient 
to create the eonvietion in the minds of the English that the Hussian 
Government had assisted the talented Afghan. 

The calm and thorough^ praiseworthy attitude of the Russian Gov- 
ernment towards the struggle between the English and the Afghan 
people astonished Western Europe, for there was no desire to believe that 
it really was so ; they would not allow that Russia could possibly pre- 
serve an honourable neutrality, for it was supposed that she would in 
secret oppose the aims of the English. We must here remark that the 
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AiDglo-Aigbaa War of 1879-80 treiielied very little opon Rnssian 
iBterests in Centra] Asia, md we imagine that the military successes of 
the English in Afghanistan would draw upon themselves political 
failures# In deciding to permanently annex Kabul and Kandahar to 
British India, England would be obliged to increase the number of the 
British troops in India by at least one-third. This step would weaken 
her position in India and" always expose her to the danger of a renewal 
of a struggle with the warlike Afghans. For the oeciipation of Herat 
and the conquest of Afghan-Turkistan another corps of *20,000 men 
would be required, whilst for the garrisons of Kandahar, Ghazni, and 
Kabul, and for the line of communications o0,000 men at least would be 
necessary. The result would be an increase of 50,000 men and an extra 
charge on the war budget of India of £4,000,000 sterling which, in the 
first year, might in all probability be nearer £5,000,000. At the close of 
the year 1857, the total strength of the Indian Army amounted to 
200^000 men and the war budget then exceeded £16,000,000 sterling# 
But with the extension of territory as above indicated the English troops 
would found themselves alongside the Russian advanced posts. 

On the one side, viz.^ near the banks of the Amu-Daria, the English 
would have as neighbours the Army of Turkistan, of a strength of 
50,000 men, and towards the west they would be near the advanced 
guard of the Army of the Caucasus, comprising 250,000 troops. Such 
near relations, in view of the special interest shewn by the Indian sub- 
ieets of the Queen-Empress for the power of Russia in Asia, might be 
inconvenient, even in the very slightest degree, for the English. 


ABE AT BeULIN AND VIENNA TO CUEATE ILL FEELING 

BETWEEN England and Russia. 


once more invite the attention of the reader to the 
imours started in Western Europe on the subject of 
3 ations and the part which Russia is likely to play 
1 . Although a considerable portion of these rumours 
my solid basis, whilst a good half of them are simply 
cipally by Germans, for the sake of sowing dissen- 
tions between Great Britain and Russia, they are, never* 
lout their own importance, and frequently attain the ob- 
tbe authors are striving. Moreover, in the present age, 
jessed of a vast political force, to ignore which would be 
degree imprudent. This truth is excellently borne in 
glish Government, which diligently follows everything 
it the Afghan question, and especially the relations of 
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Efforts made at Berlin and Vienna 
to excite the English against the Rus- 
sians. ■ ' 
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1)0 possible to baTe dealings perfectly apart from all former treaties relat- 
ing to the Afghan monarcliy, wbich had in Bnssia^s eyes been upset. 
This view coincided with the time when the English Government had 
appeared to have no idea of entering into any sort of special understand* 
ing with regard to the future of Afghanistan. If Russia shall act in 
conformity with this view^ w& must estpeet a Etmimi movement f mm 
uodz towards the long-coveted territories of Bad dkhsJidn mid WaJchdn^ famous 
for their golcl^ precious stones^ grain^ and ca^neUE 

As a climax to everything a telegram was sent to London in October 

r. . £ on the subiect of the annexation of 

News of the Ktissmn occupation ■ of ■ 

Mmy proves to be premature rather ^ Marv by the Russians. This news fell 
than altogether untrue, |j]jg ^ thunderclap OE all sections of 

English society. Although the rumour was speedily contradicted by the 
English Government, a false impression bad been prodocecl, and the settle- 
ment of the Afghan question was still further complicated. According 
to English strategists, Marv is the key to the possession of Herat. 

Possessed of Herdt^ Bussia would ham her hand on the ihroai of Inimf 
so said General Rawlinson. 


S3.— GeNBRAI SoBOLBFP^S OPIKIOH of the effects of the C0i!?SER- 
VATIVB FOniCY WITH" EEGARD TO AfGhInISTIn. ' 

For more than four years past the London and Anglo-Indian Press has, 
from day to day, with a perseverance and an energy worthy of surprise, 
maintained that Russia in the pursuit of an onward policy in Central 
Asia forces Great Britain to take fresh and decided steps to guard the 
north-west frontier of India from danger* 

Su(?h alarm is doubtless destitute of solid foundation, for the convic- 
tion that Russia is aiming at a limitless seizure of territory in Central 
Asia rests on an erroneous comprehension of our operations in this part 
of Asia. The conviction, however, certainly leads English society on to 
the path of false alarms and apprehensions, and English Ministries to 
objectless, diiSdcult, and even dangerous conquests. 

The Conservative Ministry of Great Britain, and in like maimer the 
Government of India, should be made very clearly to understand that the 
military power of the English in India is confined to very narrow limits. 
It has vigour, but only within the strict frontiers of India. Beyond those 
frontiers, even in a struggle with weak Afghanistan, this power has 
proved itself to he almost futile. We think that although they were 
successful in the Afghan war they did not completely attain all those 
political objects in Central Asia after which they were striving. On the 
other hand, we stand thoroughly amazed at the truly gigantic pro- 
gramme sketched out by the Conservative Ministry with regard to 
Herat, Afghdn-Turkistan, and even Marv. This programme is quite at 
variance with their military position in Southern Asia* To carry it out 
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it would be necessary to increase the Indian army by at least 50,000 
men, and to employ more administrative officials. 

The seizure of Eastern and Southern Afghanistan would entail an 
addition to the war budget of £5,000,000, or considerably more than 
S50, 000,000 per annum. But even the present position of India 
moves some Englishmen to a state of dissatisfaction and misgiving. 
This is what is said on the subject by a London Liberal paper. 

[ Here follows an extract from what reads like the writing of the Jjondon Statesman^] 
On account of the rising in Badakhshan and other parts of Afghan- 
Extensive scheme of conquest devised istan, especially at Flerat, the complete 
by th. Consm^ative Government. Afghanistan was taken into 

consideration. At the head of the powerful English party which called 
for this policy of subjugation, stands General Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
formerly in the Indian service, and a person very well acquainted with, 
the Central Asian Question. His writings are therefore readily perused 
by the English Government. General Rawlinson’s Note on the Central 
Asian Question was handed to the Ministry on the 8th (20th) July 1868. 
It had been prepared under the orders of Mr. Disraeli (afterwards Lord 
Beaeonsfield) and was full of unfounded accusations directed against 
Russia. Still it has served during the past six years as the programme 
of English operations in Central Asia. The greater portion of the 
measures adopted by the English Government in this question — and these 
include several of primary importauce—were carried out under the advice 
of Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

In view, then, of what has just been stated, the exposition of General 

Sir Henry Eawlinsou’s views on the Rawlinson on the position of the Af- 
Central Asian Question. ^ 

of 1878-79 will not be devoid of interest. We eonsequeutly here insert 
an epitome of the views expressed in Sir Henry .Rawliuson^s article in 

the Nineteenili Century i — 

I thought then, as I think now, that India during the past year was 
threatened with a real and terrible danger which ought to have been 
repelled by firm and skilful treatment, and I should add that, in my 
opinion, this danger, although temporarily staved off by firm measures 
on the part of the Viceroy, and although cast into the background by 
the conditions of the Treaty of Gandamak, can arise at any moment, if 
our watchfulness is relaxed, or if, under the influence of the spirit of party, 
our most recent political action in Asia be overturned by any future 
Government/^ 

The ^scientific frontier^ acquired during the last campaign is, in 
General Rawlinson^s opinion, not without serious defects. Whilst ^atis^ 
fied with the acquisition of the Kuram Valley, the Khaibar Pass, and the 
Pishin Valley, Sir H. Rawlinson I'egrets the restoration of Kandahar to 
the Afghans, because he thinks that the possession of this city would 
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necessary that sfioum m %een oejoremnm mav me are rcaa^ vib vm 
defence to support the Tufknmdtis with arms and money ^ or even to encourage 
the Uzlah to get hack their freedom^ 

More important than all at the present time we must show oiirselTes 
-to be strong on our threatened frontier and be prepared for any eventu- 
ality* It would be almost madness at such a moment to recall our garri- 
son from Kandahar, for, in case the danger grew nearer, by remaining at 
Kandahar an English army could occupy Herat and afford aid to the 
Afghfo garrison/'* 

From this we see in what direction General Rawlinson is turning the 
attention of his Government. 

Although the Beaconsfield Ministry had declared that it was satisfied 
with the acquirement of a scientific frontier/^ in England they knew 
very well what was the value of such a declaration. The Daily Neivs 
remarked with perfect justice on this subject in one of its leading articles: 

if in a new Parliament a majority of votes should favour the Conserva- 
tive Party, we should almost certainly begin a fresh war. with Afghan- 
istan, with the , object of correcting what is now called ^ our seieutifie 
frontier* with that country.'** 

We have only inserted the above extracts in order to shew that the 
Afghan question is in reality far from being settled in the sense desired 
by the Conservative Ministry of Great Britain. We think that the fresh 
Afo'ban war which has begun sooner than was expected might serve as the 
means of finishing what was not effected during the preceding winter. 
Still we cannot fail to observe that all the English operations in Afghan- 
istan are based on the terror^ clear to nohody and therefore a UrtiMe 
danger^ which threatens India from the north-west. This terror incites 
the English Government to a course of action . in the highest degree 
risky. 

But the war entered upon with the late Shir-Ali considerably 
altered for the worse the position of the English in India. 

* Here he speaks of The Treaty of GaaUa uak/’ — Author. 
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Political errors involved in tlie inva- OrOUgfau tO the knowleuge that lU the 
Sion of Afghanistan. invasion o£ Afghanistan they com- 

mitted one o£ the grossest political errors, and under circumstances 
where such errors might, in certain eventualities, lead to the most fatal 
consequences. They saw and recognised that those objects which they 
had resolutely placed before themselves prior to the war with the former 
Amir, Shir- Ali- Khan, were gradually vanishing out of sight, and that 
all the sacrifices which the English Government had ungrudgingly made 
in order to guard the North-West Frontier of British India had been 
expended altogether in vain. 

The British Government had just succeeded in opening negotiations 
with Abdul-Rahman-Khan, the powerful Barakzai Sirdar, and had 
experienced relief at the prospect of the gradual evacuation of Afghanis- 
tan, when an unexpected catastrophe in the southern theatre of the war 
upset all the calculations of the English, and placed them in a very 
difficult position. 

Once more the English came to be convinced that the war contrived 

The political results of auy reverse by Lord Beacoiisfield with the Amir of 
to the British arms. Afghfeistan might be classed amongst 

the number of the most ruinous political errors. Once again it had been 
brought home to them that their military power in Southern Asia was 
not distinguished for any special durable character, and that the destruc- 
tion of even one weak brigade would not only put a strain on the whole 
of their Indian army, but would necessitate the immediate despatch of 
more troops from England. We would invite the most serious attention 
of politicians and of military men to the position of the English in 
Afghanistan in the middle of 18S0. They had waged war with a por- 
tion of the Afghan people, who were at the time without any properly- 
organised Government and without any regular army, and yet the Eng- 
lish had suffered failure after failure, had had to put forth all^ their exer- 
tions in a struggle with a people whom they had proudly regarded as a 
cipher. When we view the struggle between the powerful Indian empire 
with the impoverished and numerically weak but brave Afghan people, 
we are convinced that in its final results success gradually inclined to the 
side of the Afghans. A large Anglo-Indian army marched into Afghan- 
istan, and led by trained officers, including many very talented Generals, 
could not conquer a portion of the weak sovereignty adjacent to them, 
even though it was in a condition of anarchy. Of course such a condi- 
tion of affairs must have had deep causes, and that it was beyond the 
po’wer of the English to do all that they desired. 
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The English have already begun to taste the fruits of their own 
Afgbfe strength directed not against intvigms directed against Eussia Af- 
Knssia tut against England herself. ghanistin, when mvited by the Indian 
Government to increased military activity, consented, but directed her 
troops not against the Russians but against the English themselves. In 
its desire to facilitate the solution on its own behalf of the great 
Eastern Question by creating for Eussia great complications in Central 
Asia, the Conservative Ministry of Great Britain has raised np diffi- 
culties for itself. It has thus had to reduce a shilfully-fortified 
Afghanistau. 

Thus we have seen that Afghanistan, about the stability of which 
Afghfaistdn a broken reed against ^he English Government bragged so, 
Enssiau aggression. and IE wHch it saw only a powerful 

State, friendly to the English and destined to become Indians bulwark on 
the north-west, proved to be but a reed after all. 

The English had to display unusual exertions and to make great 

_ , ^ . . 4 . sacrifices, so that under grievous cir- 

. Eesiilt of tbe war m AfgMnistdn ^ . 

was an evacuation of all parts of the cumstauces they might save their posi- 

country. in Southern Asia. Of the reten- 

tion of any portion of Afghanistan there could no longer even he 
mention. All was now centred in their being able with all possible 
celerity and with some appearance of honour to clear out of .the country 
and again resume their position in India. 

According to most extreme deliberation it would be the greatest 

Pcacaesseutialtothebeattatereste poHtical wisdom on the pai’t of the 
of India. , English not to engulph themselves in 

the direction of Herdt, and especially towards the Amu-Daria. Their 
attention should be directed to the introduetion of peace in tbeir rich 
Indian possessions and the consolidation of English power therein. 
The danger to their rule threatens not from the north-west, but is shaped 
in India itself, and is engendered by the too risky course of action of the 
Conservative Government. 

33. Eussian view oe the Cojtseevatiye tolicy eeuakding Aeghah- 

ISTAN SUmtEB TJP IN A CHAPTER HEADED AfGhXnISTAN AS THE 
NEIGHBOUR OF BRITISH InDIA.-"^ 

On the termination of the Anglo- Afghan War of 18?8-79jj the 
Viceroy of India and the Secretary of State for India exchanged long 
despatches. The latter, in his despatch, explained that the Gandamak 
Treaty of Peace, which had been signed by Yakub-Kban, the new Amir 
of Afghanistan, and ratified by the Viceroy at Simla on the 18th (BOth) 
May, was to be considered the final solution of the question as to the 
north-west frontier of India. 

Our readers will doubtless remember the almost unbridled joy which 
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English society and Press displayed on the subject of the termination o£ 
the Afghan complication. This is intelligible^ because the military 
operations dragged on and the objects of the struggle were not clearly 
explained to the public ; these objects were in fact kept secret by the 
Conservative Ministry and the Viceroy of India. 

The small circle of persons living in London, who consider it their 
duty to take every opportunity of frightening society by pointing to 
idle visions of a possible Eussian invasion of India, entered into close 
alliance with Lords Beacons&eld and Salisbury, and being encouraged by 
the cowardly policy of the Indian Government, which saw Eussian in- 
trigues in everything, declared its dissatisfaction at the incompleteness of 
the Treaty of Gandamak. 

One of the leaders of this circle, Sir Henry Eawlinson, after the text 
of the treaty had been published, inserted in the Nineteenth Century an 
article entitled The result of the Afghan War/^ 

[Here General SoboleS makes an extract from the article in question.] 

The deep conviction in the actual force of the Treaty of Gandamak 
had for its result the hasty reduction of the Indian Army of Operation 
and the leaving small detachments in the Khaibar Pass and in the 
Kuram, Kandahar, and Pishin Valleys. 

The Viceroy of India imagined that Afghanistan had become suffici- 
ently convinced of the insurmountable force of the British arms and had 
now only to expei'ience the power of British policy. Major Cavagnari 
was accordingly sent to Kabul, and his instructions were to bring Yakub- 
Khan and all the provinces of his State into subjection to the English 
Government. The attempt was not successful. Considering themselves 
still sufficiently strong, the Afghans dealt with the foreign Mission in 
their own way, and then the Gandamak Treaty of Peace practically ceased 
to exist, so that the English had to begin a new war. 

Although the massacre of the members of the English Mission was 
prompted solely by the hatred which the Afghans have for the English, 
still the Conservative Ministry could not free itself from the nightmare 
which everywhere and at all times followed it, and so it never ceased to 
give expression to the dread of exterior interference in the affairs of 
Afghanistan. 

[Here General Sobelef gives short extracts from speeches made by Sir Stafford 
Horthcote, Mr. Gross, Lord Salisbury, Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Eourke, 
Lord Lytton, Mr. Smith, and also from the Queen's Speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment on the 24th January (5th February) 1880.] 

In these declarations of the Conservative Ministry of Great Britain 
are expressed two main political principles:-— 

(1) The necessity for strengthening the north-western frontier of 
India, in view of a possible Russian invasion. 
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its enemy it would naturally seek to become more closely allied with 
another neig^hboun During the reign of the late Shir-Ali, Afghanistan 
preserved perfectly peaceful relations with both England and Russia. 
Before the Riisso-Tiirkish war, England presented such demands to the 
late Amir that, from a feeling of ^ mere self-preservation, he could not 
carry them out, and he was right. England rested her claim upon the 
right of might, Shir-Ali his on the fundamental principles of inter- 
national equity* The principle of defending the north-western frontier 
of India from danger is one that has not yet been explained even by the 
English themselves, and was of course not understood by the Amir, more 
especially as between India and Russian -Turkistan there stretches a belt 
of territory, more than 670 miles wide, across which runs one of the 
most colossal of the mountain ridges of the Hindu- Kush. Under such 
circumstances, Shir-Ali could not be brought to see that his State was 
threatened by any danger from the side of Russia. On the other hand, 
through the meddling of the English Government, he saw an imme- 
diate threatening of his independence. Between England and Afghan- 
istan there arose, therefore^ a serious misunderstanding, whereupon the 
English took offence and invaded the country adjacent to their own 
territory. 

When it became evident that Shir-Ali^s sovereignty presented the 
appearance of a well-organised State, of course relatively speaking, and 
when his troops were on the road to becoming an organised and fair- 
ly powerful body of men, the English Government decided that for the 
safety of India it would be much more advantageous to have as a neigh- 
bour a group of several Afghan provinces quite independent, the one 
oi the other, rather than one united Afghanistan. With this idea, after 
the occupation of Kabul in October 1879, General Roberts, armed with 
the documents which he found in that city, shewed, as clearly as twice 
two are four, that the late Shir-Ali, in organising an army, had in' view 
ambitious notions directed against the peace of British India, and that, 
with this intent, he had formed a friendship with dangerous Russia and 
liad come to an understanding with the semi-independent Native States, 
[Here follows an extract from a report of General Uoberts on this subject.] 

It is very likely that this report is exaggerated, but it sufficed t o 
show the fact of the development of the military power of the Afghans, 
and also the fact of the Amiri's inclination to stand on a friendly footing 
with his northern neighbour, and so all the harm and danger arising out 
of a united Afghanistan might be perceived. This demonstration was 
considered a sufficiently exciting cause for completely reversing the 
policy which Great Britain had followed for the space of 50 years. 
Fintlij, it was held to be imperative to support the development and 
strength of the Afghan sovereignty, and afterwards it was thought to be 
as necessary to disintegrate it into a number of weak provinces. 
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We will not dwell farther on a detailed exposition of this important 
Question^ for to do so would carry us away too far : we will, therefore^ 
proceed straight to the project for the disintegration of Afghanistan, as 
explained in the Ciml md MilUary Gazeiie in February 1880~ 

I. Her&t and AfgMnistan to constitute a Persian province. 

II. Southern Afghanistan {capital at Kandahar) to be a vassal 
State under the protection of Great Britain. 

III. Eastern Afghanistan (capital at Kabul) including Bamian, also 

to be under the protection of Great Britain. 

IV. Portions of Afghanistan might possibly be made over to Khelat 

and Kashmir. 

V. India to retain the Kuram and Khost Valleys and the Kabul 
Valley as far as Jalalabad inclusive. 

It was further explained that in the two vassal States, Southern and 
Eastern Afghanistan, regiments of Hazaras, Kizil-Bashis, and others 
were to be quartered under English observation. The programme con* 
eluded with an expression of the wish that the English Government 
would convert Marv into a separate State, under the joint guarantee of 
England and of Persia. 

Afghan-Turkist^n was altogether omitted from the project, and we 
observe that when the northern portions of Afghanistan had passed into 
the hands of Abdul- Rahman, the English Government, not knowing at 
what this Sirdar was aiming, was ready to be content with the fact that 
this portion should be formed into a separate State. 

This political programme pointed to two main principles : the disin- 
tegration of Afghanistan and the creation in Southern Asia of a combi- 
nation of States directed against Russian interests. At the head of 
this combination was to stand Great Britain, behind her Persia, and 
between both Marv, Eastern and Southern Afghanistan, Biluchistan, and 
Kashmir. Further information tells us of the desire, on the part of 
England, to direct the administration and troops at Marv and Herat 
through the dii'eet instrumentality of British officers. 

This plan, remax'kable for its grandiose character, formed a part of 
the genera! programme of the late Conservative Ministry of Great 
Britain, having for its object the protection of India from invasion, the 
taking possession of all the sovereignties of Soiitliern Asia, beginning 
with Asiatic Turkey, and ending with those adjacent to the borders of 
British India, and the creation of a row of strongly fortified points. 

As far back as 1876, when events were threatening Russian interests 
in the Balkan peninsula, the War Department of Great Britain had 
prepared a plan of a campaign against Russia. According to this plan, 
it was proposed to send from England to Trebizond an army corps of a 
strength of 30,000 men. It was at the same time arranged that a force 
of 15,000 English and 45,000 Native troops should be despatched from 
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India, to take part in a campaign directed through. Mesopotamia on 
Erzeronm. The Turkish forces in Armenia, numbering 100,000 regulars 
and 95,000 E.urds, were to be placed under English officers. It was pro- 
posed to divide this force of 285,000 men into two armies— that of the 
Erzeroum and of Kars. At this time also, the English Government had 
proposed to Shir-Ali, Amir of Afghanistan, to enter into an offensive 
and defensive alliance. The secret Mission, under Sir Lewis Pellj, had 
for its chief object the conclusion of this alliance. It was really very 
fortunate for Great Britain that she should attain this object somehow 
or another, for, in the perfectly undefined state of the relations between 
Afghanistan and India, she could not, without risk, weaken the Anglo- 
Indian Army by sending from it 60,000 men to Turkey, As we know, 
the Pelly Mission got nothing out of the Amir ; in fact, it was the cause 
of his arming himself against England, because it shewed him the very 
clear intention on the part of the Indian Government to break through 
the principles attaching to the independence of his State. Moreover, 
Shir- All was not at all disposed to risk a war with Russia to please 
England. History will doubtless explain what amount of influence 
Shir-AIi exercised on Great Britain's determination to take an active 
part in the Eusso-Turkish war, but we cannot refrain from holding the 
belief that the firmness of the Afghan Amir could not but have been the 
cause of the English Government putting to itself the question ; Would 
it not he dangerous to weaken the Anglo-Indian Army, especially in re- 
gard to the problem of the defence of the North-West Frontier ? 

We would direct the especial attention of our readers to the ahove» 
described plan of war operations between England and Russia, since 
no one can say but what, in five or six years^ time, Great Britain may 
again be under the rule of a Conservative Ministry,* and that schemes, 
now almost forgotten, may not again be classed in the category of poli- 
tical dreams to be again brought forward, and it may be developed under 
more favourable conditions. We must always remember that the English 
nation has peculiar interests in the Far East, interests which are pursued 
with persistency and on a system almost apart from the question whether 
this or that party is at the head of affairs. We see that with regard to 
Afghanistan, the Liberal Government is just now following the same 
policy as was inaugurated by its predecessors in office, and that the poli- 
tical programme has been changed only so far as is necessitated by the 
energy of the Afghans and the state of the Anglo-Indian Army through 
the want of knowledge as to how the ranks of the several races can 
be filled. The projected disintegration of Afghanistan, in the manner 
indicated by the Anglo-Indian newspapers, was not thought to be prac- 
ticable for the following principal reasons : (1) in the negotiations with 
the Persian Government respecting Herat, political considerations were 
* This forecast has proved correct,— W. E. 0. 
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put forward, tlie force of which could not he recognised by the English 
Government ; {2} Afghanistan did not consider itself conquered, for the 
Afghans were ready to renew the struggle, and that too on a more serious 
scale ; there was no hope, therefore, that the question would be speedily 
terminated, especially with the resources at the command of the Indian 
Government. The affairs of the English in India had taken a very 
bad turn, for the muffled dissatisfaction of the native population was 
ready to burst into open rebellion. (4) Abdul-Rahraan, who had appeared 
in the upper valley of the Amu-Baria, had estai>lisbed solid relation, 
with the influential men of Kobistan, Kabul, and Ghazni, and was ready, 
under certain conditions, to assume the leadership of the Afghans and 
to continue the struggle with the invaders of the country. 

Under the force of these circumstances, the English were compelled 
to narrow their ambitious plans, to abandon the idea of a joint occupation 
of the Herat province with Persia, and of making a vassal State of 
Afghanistan. They acted very sensibly in cementin£r relations with 
Abdul-Rahman and in offering him the position of Amir, but they 
made a very great mistake in separating the province of Kandahar 
from Afghanistan and in proclaiming the Sirdar Shir-Ali Wali or 
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his reception there with the complete attention and respect befitting the 
envoy of such a dreaded Power as Russia, produced, as we know, both 
in England and in India alarm bordering on panic. The English were 
at last persuaded that they had made the greatest political mistake in 
trying to organise the armed forces of Afghanistan, and that English 
arms and money had not been used in the w^ay in which they had designed. 
Our readers may be convinced of the justice of these remarks by looking 
attentively at the text of the telegraphic despatch to the Viceroy of India 
from Lord Cranbrooke, Secretary of State for India, dated 6th (1 8th) 
November 187 inserted in a special supplement of the present work. 

Short extracts from this document were inserted also in the ISlotes on 
the A 7 iglo- Afghan //ar ef 1^76-79, which appeared in the Emski Inmiid, 
The English had now' to destroy the work of their own hands. They 
firmly resolved to attain their object and to get quit, once for all, of the 
nightmares which had been throttling them — a niiited Afghanistan and 
Russian iiifluenee paramount therein. 

In one of the speeches delivered in 1880 by Lord Lytton, the Viceroy 
of India, the two principal objects which led to the Anglo-Afghan war 
of 1878-79 were very clearly defined. 

[Here General Soholeff quotes the purport of Lord Lytton’s speech in question.] 
Having arrested the Amir Yakub-Khan and banished him to India, 
the English could not long delay the choice of a person for the post of 
Amir, who would give the requisite guarantees and consent to the break- 
ing up of his country into several independent States. Pending the 
solution of this question of primary importance, the Viceroy, with the 
consent of the Home Government, decided upon the commencement of 
the breaking up of the Afghan monarchy by creating a separate sove- 
reignty in Southern Afghanistan, which should he quite independent 
of the Amir of Kabul, and the capital of which should be at Kandahar. 

Sirdar Shir-Ali-Khan, the Governor of Kandahar, was nominated 
as the future ruler of this new State. 

General Roberts, to whom had been entrusted the task of breaking 
the militarv txjwer of the Afghans, reported to the Indian Government 
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planj,. for te iB tended, to carry a mm part wall riglit round the Bemaru 
heights and to erect a citadel on those heights. He had in fact already 
laid the fonndations of the projected citadel In like manner he had 
already begun to build on the southern slopes of the same heights a new 
palace for himself. The Times correspondent;^ telegraphing from Kabul 
on the 14th {26th) December, said that Shir-Ali had begun to lay out 
the Sherpur fortified camp in view of an unavoidable conflict with either 
England or Russia. The anticipated struggle was also the motive for 
Shir-Ali^s increased activity in the manufacture of guns and of breech- 
loaders. In 1878, before the English declared war against him, Shir- 
Ali had 3S8 pieces of ordnance, of which 34 were siege guns, 144 being 
field and 150 mountain. He had also 50,000 small-bore rifles, and of 
these 12,000 were either of English manufacture or were skilful imitations 
thereof. After the December events at Kabul, during which a powerful 
Anglo-Indian force, under the command of General Roberts, laad been 
exposed to the fierce attack of Afghan levies and had almost been de- 
stroyed, the English Government at last recognised the necessity of parcel- 
ling out Afghanistan into several States, independent the one of the other, 
but all under the control of the Indian Government, 

The Conservative Ministry of Great Britain, which had attached too 
much importance to the Central Asian question, had not been able to 
subject the late Amir Shir-Ali-Khan, or to obtain from him the services 
of the armed forces of Afghanistan for purposes that were hostile to 
Russia. 

With the younger generation the English have effected nothing more. 
Yakub-Khan seemed to them an unfit personage, for he was a strong ruler, 
and, like his father, the late Shir-Ali-Khan, had opened a correspondence 
with the Russian authorities in Turkistan. They then arrested him in 
the most unceremonious manner, deprived him of his throne, and finally 
banished him to India, then held that a powerfully-armed Afghanistan 
threatened the exclusive interests of England, and that the time had at 
length arrived for breaking off all the connection with this warlike 
Asiatic State. 

Lord Lytton did not wish to wait for the arrival of the Marquis of 
Ripon, the new Viceroy.'^ Matters were hastened, so that the new Gov- 
ernment of India might be bound hand and foot. 

Lord Lytton^s Government used every endeavour to justify this hasty 
decision, by pointing to its imperative necessity. It even went so far as 
to assert that the local population nourished some peculiar feeling towards 
the English. We consider it apposite to here adduce certain expressions 
of opinion by one of the eye-witnesses of the whole affair communicated 
in a letter from Kandahar. 

[Here follows a lengthy extract.] 

^ The Marquis of Ripon left London on the 1st (13th) Uaj,--Author, 
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35. — Elemejtts which ehtee into Russians calculations in the 

SHAPING OP HEE POLICY IN CENTRAL AsIA AND IN THE DIREC- 
TION OP India. 

Should we be surprised at the fate which overtook the unfortunate 
Yakub-Khan ? In no wise ! As regards Asia^ the English Governnaent 
acts with strict adherence to the rule that it is necessary for Englishmen 
to obtain as many material advantages as possible. What they did in 
the time of their first conquests in India, they are doing now. There 
we witness the same untruthfulness and the same egotism. During the 
last 25 years an unaccountable terror has taken possession of the 
English. ^ ^ The presence of Russian troops in the valley of the 
Amu-Daria does not give a mementos peace to the Indian Government. 
The officers and officials of India are free from this dread only when, as 
is usual with them in the hot climate in which they live, they are under 
the influence of wine and other strong drinks. ... A new idea has 
now taken possession of Anglo-Indians, viz., not to allow themselves to 
reflect on all the horrors of their position in Asia. This sentiment is not 
in every ease capable of supplanting that policy in India which the 
British Government has followed and continues to follow. 

Every one knows that but a small portion of the surface of India 
has been acquired by the English in open wax\ The greater part has 
been annexed by means of various indecent political acts. We call to 
mind, for example, the history of the confiscation of the Wadha State. 
The Rajah of Wadha entrusted to the English the defence of his posses- 
sions from his enemies on all sides, and for this purpose he placed at 
their disposal his troops and his resources. On receipt of these, the 
English determined upon annexing the State to their own dominions. 
The Rajah trembled before them, and for every kind word he thanked 
them on his knees. The Indian Government then resolved to take the 
fullest advantage of the misplaced confidence of the Rajah, hut fearing 
the influence of his son, who was a capable man and acquainted with 
their manner of procedure, they invited the Rajah and his family to 
Calcutta, where they announced that the Rajah was to be deposed. 
Wadha was thus annexed to British India, and the Rajah^s treasury was 
thrown into the English State coffers : the crownless potentate was then 
arrested and awarded a trifling pension. In order to clear itself before 
the world, the English Government recalled Lord Dalhousie and appoint- 
ed a new Viceroy in his place, but it did not restore the Wadha State. 

As is known, Shir-Ali was accused of not wishing to have an 
English Envoy at Kabul, but the late Amir well knew what the presence 
of such a person signified. He was aware that the presence of Envop, 
Residents, or other Political Agents leads to the overthrow of the Native 
Government and the ultimate incorporation of the country in the Anglo- 
Indian dominions. He knew of the numerous examples of the most 
terrible crimes committed by these Agents in seeking the advantage of 
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their own Government. He was well aware how insolently Kesidents 
hehave to the Rajahs to whom they are accredited, and how well they un- 
derstand how to arrange matters so that the particular Rajah should die 
from inflammaiion oftim bowels, whilst the English doctor, who is called 
in to pronounce upon the cause of death, usually adds “ this Rajah teas a 
great glutton” After the glutton is dead, however, his State is annexed 
to the English possessions, or is temporarily placed in charge of a Resi- 
dent who is appointed guardian, with full powers, over the infant son of 
the deceased Rajah.* The political tricks of the English, which are so 
systematically practised in India, are but little known in Europe, where 
people are taken up with more serious matters. But India and the 
Asiatic States adjoining well know how the illustrious power of the 
English is upheld. In Southern Asia they are not liked, so that the 
approach of that other strong Power, which is more moral and honest, is 
anxiously awaited. 

We deem it necessary to hei’e remark that many parts of India 
had already begun to be disturbed, and the Viceroy’s Government fol- 
lowed with alarm the development of a hostile spirit and in places evi- 
dence of open opposition. 

Moreover, the march of a Russian detachment from Chikishliar to 
„ „ the Akhal-Tekke oasis was followed 

Hussian Alilial-Tetkc Expedition oi ... , .. « ;i 

1879, and its eSect on Native opinion With misgiYiDg, because it was feared 

in India. that a Russian movement towards Maiw 

was intended, and as Marv was held to be the key of Herat, so Herat 

was recognised as the key of India. Hence the increase of Russian 

prestige in Asia was apprehended, prestige that is actual and powerful, 

and which rests on its own incomparable and durable foundations. The 

Standard, a paper with a wide eirculation in England, and which is an 

organ of the Conservative Ministry, has declared that one day’s delay 

could lead to fatal complication in Central Asian affairs. 

The English gave their serious attention to the suspicious journeying 
throughout India of small parties of Mussulmans, and they were prone 
to see in these journeys symptoms of a revolutionary movement. 

[General SoMefF here quotes the Standard of the 13th (25th) December in sup- 
port of a statement that bodies of Afghans and Arabs were roaming through India, 
with the object of stiwing up a rebellion against the English, the centre of the pro- 
paganda being HaidarahM in the Deccan.] 

The alarm had sounded throughout India. The English very well 
understood that a spark alone would suffice to kindle the inflammaUe mate- 

Not long ago, tlianlcs to a London correspondent, the fate of the senii-independent 
State of Mysore was made known. The Rajah of Mysore, being then a minor, the reins of 
power were in the hands of the English. In course of time this State, which had been a 
thriving one, began to hecoine considerably poorer. During the space of three years there 
died of starvation one million souls, out of a population of live millions. Of the property of 
the deceased Uajah, which in 1868 had been valued by Lieutenant Colonel Elliot, one* half 
of the diamonds and other valuables had disappeared, no one knew where.— 
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rial which was heaped ztp all over the country in abundance. The Indian 
Government is well aware of the poverty of the population of India, and 
that the taxation has reached its utmost limit ; indeed, it is principally 
from this cause that there is a widespread though hidden dissatisfaction 
throughout the eoantry* In a private letter from. India published in 
London, the following passage occurs : The Mussulman population of 
Upper India does not attempt even to conceal its joy on the occasion of 
our Kabul misfortunes.* The country has been denuded of troops, and 
I should not be surprised if the discontent of the people caused by a 
series of bad harvests led to actions that would not admit of a doubt as 
to their true meaning/'^ In another letter, also from India, the writer 
remarks that if we wish to retain India we must make it a rule to be 
moderate in imposing taxes, especially if we tvill get mhed up in enter- 
prises beyond our Indian fi'ontier/^ 

The last words contain a deep truth which unfortunately the Conser- 
vative Ministry of Great Britain does not wish to recognise. We con- 
sider that the last Afghan war gave fresh and abundant food for elements 
that might be hostile to the English. These elements have, until re- 
cently, been concealed, but the Conservative Ministry, with all its optim- 
ism, cannot guai;^ntee that they shall not display a great vitality. We 
would invite the attention of our readers to the Vassadeo episode, which 
created not a little sensation in England, and was one of the logical re- 
sults of an aggressive policy on the part of an English Conservative 
Ministry, Vassadeo, after completing a brilliant course in an English 
school, received the post of writer in one of the Financial Departments of 
India. As a native and therefore a man of an inferior race, he met with 
the usual humiliating demeanour from the English, and for a time con- 
cealed his hatred towards those he was serving. But when he had col- 
lected a small band of men of the same way of thinking, he decided to 
begin the struggle. The tash before him was the carrying out of a vast 
hut patriotic prograrsime^ viz., freeing his native land from the hated yohe 
of aliens. 

His plan did not succeed, for he was arrested by the English before he 
bad been able to get together even lOQ sympathisers. The interesting 
side of this affair consisted in the fact that the people did all they could 
to hide him from the searching of the police, and when at length he was 
caught, crowds hailed him as a patriot and as a martyr for the popular 
cause. 

In parts of India dull murmuring turned into open war. Our 
readers doubtless know all about the Assam complications, which ended 
in a war that required a considerable Anglo-Indian, force to bring it to 
a conclusion. This war did not attract general attention, but only because 
the Afghan campaign swallowed up all the interest of the general public. 

* The massacre of Cavagiiari and of the other members of the Mission.— 
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We liave not now in view an esposition o£ even the general outline 
bi the state of affairs in India, ^fhis question passes beyond the limits 
of our present task; still it must necessarily invite the attention of 
those persons in our society who have every opportunity of studying it. 
We would^ however, here mention that judging hy the English papers 
tod hy certain special publications, the position of the English in India 
prior to the beginning of the war of 1878 was fairly good. Although 
the poverty of the population had increased, there was hope that with the 
cessation of bad harvests and the peaceful development of this vast and 
rich possession of the English an equilibrium in the finances of the 
country would be restored. 

The importance of the Sherpur catastrophe was intensified by certain 
apparently altogether lateral circumstances. Thus, some days before 
Muhammad- Jan’s decisive victories, which ushered in the siege of 
Sherpur, vis., on the evening of the 29th November (11th December) a 
native lay in wait for the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, as he was driving in 
Calentta and attempted to take his life by firing at him with a revolver. 

News of the attempt soon spread, and the intended murderer was pro- 
nounced to be an hereditary maniac as well as a drunkard. In spite of 
tbis oflficial assux-ance, the event produced a certain amuunt of impression 
throughout India. 

England was evidently not in good luck. On all sides the most 

serious complications made their ap- 
TtnWsi intrigues against England. best friend, on whose 

behalf they waged the ruinous Crimean war, for whom they so zealously 
laboured during the years 1877-78, hut for whom would scarcely 
have reached her position on the map of Asia, this friend began to sys- 
tematically plot against her. in the beginning of August 1880, positive 
information reached the London newspapers that there were being 
despatched from Constantinople to India a largo number of printed leaf- 
lets, the designed object of which was to incite the Indian Mussulnuins 
ao-ainst the British rule, and that the British Government had turned its 
attention to the circumstance, because there were indications that the said 
leaflets wei-e being circulated with the knowledge of the Porte. The 
Turkish press gave expression at this time to the most unfriendly oni- 
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nions regarding tlie English, According to statements made in the 
Tarkish newspapers the people of India were seriously excited against 
the English. 

Theeommen'eemeutofa Mussulmazi propaganda in Inclia^ in which the 
Sultan took part^ was a demonstration in the highest degree dangerous 
for the English, Of course the attempts made were fitful and Tery 
certain, but they were nevertheless dangerous in that — the Turks 
had now become active workers iu India^ so that no one could foretell 
what would come of this in the future ; and SneU^^ and what was more 
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important stilly the seed of this propaganda fell on soil prepared for if. 
According to the assurances of persons who made a study of the situa- 
tion in India^ every time an educated Native found it possible*^ to speak 
freely he invariably gave expression to very much that was unfavourable 
to the English. 

[General SoboIeE now proceeds to quote at iength from an article entitled Pic- 

, , . „ , ture of English Administration*’ sent to one 

Disloyalty in Bombay, n -r i i. j- o 

of tlie London newspapers by a native of 

Bombay. The name of the paper is not mentioned, but in all probability it is the 

States man, 

Such is the picture of the position of the English in India as drawn 
by a person well acquainted with the subject. This position was not 
unknown to the Sultan of Turkey, and so he resolved to make an attempt 
to interfere in the affairs of India. The English comprehended the 
danger that threatened their power in Southern Asia^ and with the 
greatest energy hastened to efface the defeat inflicted on them by Ayub- 
Khan in Southern Afghanistan. 

Apart from the circumstances above set forth, England is at this 
The element of Irish disaffection is time experiencing Considerable difS- 
not lost sight of by men of the saool settlement of the Irish ques- 

iii Russia to w’hich General Soboieff be- ^ „ 

longs. tion* The Irish, like the natives ot 

India, are impoverished to the last degree by English rule, and are 
ready to show their rulers that their popular interests are above those 
of rich English landholders. The Irish complication did much to 
hinder the settlement of the Afghan question, since the English could 
not despatch to India any considerable force for the reinforcement of 
their Indian Army, for they were obliged to keep in Ireland large bodies 
of troops. Moreover, they were experiencing difficulty in completing 
the strength of both the English and Indian armies. 

The Maiwand catastrophe has, moreover, thrown a doubt on the de- 
The Itusstans count in then’ aggres- fcnsive capabilities of this army, and 
sions towards Afghanistan and India at least shewn that those qualities 

on aid in the form of an insurrection . , , . , 

in india. are not of a very solid kind. We have 

seen that the overthrow of one brigade upset all the calculations of the 
Indian Government, which demanded instant reinforcements from 
England. We have seen, too, that the same disaster had an unfavourable 
effect ou the quiet in rear, and that if at the same time India had been 
subjected to serious commotion, it would only have been because the 
weak ruler of Herat was the vanquisher of the English, and because the 
Indian population could expect no mercy at the hands of the conqueror 
of their rulers. We will permit ourselves to express the very possible 
supposition that if in place of Ayub-Khdn there had been at Maiwand a 

• See letter liy the talented M— f f in No. 1645 of the Novoye Vremya, dated London 

SOtb September (2iid October) 1380. — Author. 
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Russian General, and that the English had been routed, not by Afghans 
but by Russians, then the defensive strength of the Anglo-Indian army 
would, in the presence of an external enemy, have been broken. There 
cannot, in fact, be a doubt but that in such a case a terrible rebellion 
would have broken out in India of which the inhabitants cherish the un- 
explained yet secret hope of their inevitable release by the Russians 
from the English yoke. To put down such a rehellion the English 
would have to bring their entire army into operation.* 


* Whilst the condensed jEngKsh edition of this work has been passing through the Fressy 
General Soholeif has published three more parts or issues in conclusion of his voluminous 
review of the most recent Anglo-Afghan war and of Eussian policy generally in the direc- 
tion of India. Prom notices which have appeared in the Russian newspapers it is evident 
that the subject of these additional patis or issues treats of by no means t he least important 
or interesting portion of the entire work. — W, P. G. 
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* h Route from the town of Mazar-i- Sharif in Afgh^n-Turkistan, to 
the town of Kabul ........ 

IL Route from the town of Maz^r-i-Shari£ to the town of Her^fe 
III. Route from Kandahar to Herat . . . . 


* The workius: out by the Russians of these Routes is surely an indication of the importance whicii 
they attack to the Turtistau approaches to India as distinct from those on the Trans-Caspian side. 
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I. — Ro0TE mou THE TOWN OF MiZAE-I-ShARIF^ IN AFGEiN-TuEKISTiN, 

TO THE TOWN OF KXbCL. 

1. Fort Gurimdr^ 16 versts (iOf miles}- — From Mazar-i-Shari^ the 
road at first crosses a cultivated tracts but at the 8th verst (5 J miles) a 
steppe begins which is covered with rough stones. On the right there 
stretch rocky bluffs^ and these gradually approach the road^ which is a 
good vrheel-track. 

*2. Naib-dbad {village)^ 21 versts {14 miles), — From Gurimar the 
road throughout is fit for wheeled transport and runs over stony ground. 
To the right extend rocky hills. A mountain spring, which supplies the 
village of Naib-abad with water, is disbant 1 verst {§ mile) from the 
village. The water of this spring has a sulphureous taste, and, therefore, 
before using it, it is necessary to boil it. There is no fuel along this road. 

3. Tdsk-Kurgcm {totm)^ 25 versts {16^ miles). — From Naib-abad 
the road is fit for wheels throughout; it traverses a soft soil, and 
it is only at the entrance to the town of Tash-Kurgaa that the surface 
becomes stony. The rocky hills, which skirt the road on the right, ap- 
proach quite close to the outskirts of the town. 

The citadel of lash-Kurgau (Khulm) stands on a large hillock at the 
entrance to the Khulm gorge. The gardens and buildings of Tash- Kur- 
gan are scattered over a considerable area. 

4. Sagad {village)^ 15 versts {10 miles). — From Tash-Kurgan the road 
turns sharply to the south, passing at first through the narrow defile 
formed by the Khulm river, which is crossed and recrossed several times. 
The road then enters a wide depression in which the hamlet of Sayad is 
situated. Up to the 7th verst {3| miles) the track is very stony, 
but when a hamlet, which is 9 versts (6 miles) from T&h-Kurgan, is 
reached, the stones disappear. Soon afterwards, however, the road again 
becomes stony and continues to be so right up to Sayad. The track 
along this route is practicable for wheeled transport. 

5. B&d-i-Siyab {village). 26 versts {17 ^ miles). — After leaving the 
village of Sayad, the road passes out of the depression, and having wound 
round a crag, it comes out on to the left bank of the Khulm river. 
Further on the gorge formed by this river opens out, and then the track 
leaves the bed of the stream. At the 1 1th verst {7i miles) the 
road passes the ploughed fields of the village of Gaznikak and crosses 
several water-courses {ariks) which supply the valley. The village of 
Gaznikak stands to the left of the road opposite the 6th verst (4th mile) . 
At the 11th verst (7|rd mile) the track ascends to a plateau and then 
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traverises a slightly undiilatiDg locality. At the 13th rersi (8|rd mile) 

I ; a road branches off to the village of Hazrat-Siiltam 

I , ' The right of the road is marked by a river bed which is filled with water 

I' ^ only daring the melting of the snows in the neighhoiiring mountains. 

I ■ This channel ■ crosses the road in two places. Further on, the track 

i gradually rises to a hill, and at the 18th versi (12 th mile) reaches the 

I crest of a pass. A long and steep descent from this pass brings the road 

f " again into the valley of the Khulm. Under the cover of the hills to the ^ 

left of the road is seen the village of Hazrat^Sultau in the midst of gar- 
I dens. The valley near the road is highly cultivated. At the 20th z^erei 

I _ • (lS|rd mile) a water-course diverted from the Khulm river approaches 

I the left of the road and runs parallel to it up to Bad4*Sijab. The water- 

1' . ‘ course is crossed Just as this village is entered. 

I . The track throughout this march is fit for wheeled transport. Stony 

I , ground is only met with about the village of Sayad, and from the 13th 

‘I , verst (B|rd mile), (where the roads branch), up to the descent from the 

pass spoken of. 

ji.'v, ' ' 6. Haibak {vtUagi^^ 25 mrsU {16^ miles), — From Bad-i-Siyab 

pi : the road crosses by a ford to the right bank of the Khulm river and 

passes through its valley. At 3 versts (2 miles) it rises to a slight 
■emineoce. To the left of the road, at the 5th verst (3|rd mile) a mill has 
been pur up across a water-course and a grove of trees has been plantecl 
at this spot. To the right of the road and at the 6th verst {4th mile) 
there is a scattered hamlet surrounded by gardens. At the 9th 
(6th mile) the road crosses a water-course, and at the 12th verst (8th mile) 
it goes as far as a dried-up water-course, and then, turning eastwards, 
comes out on to the high road between Hazrat-Sultan and Haibakv 
Further on, the track, after crossing a low^ ridge, comes out on to the out- 
skirts of a large village, the gardens of which extend alcmg a valley 
right up to Haibak. At the IBtli and 19th versts (12th and lE|rd 
miles) water-courses are crossed by wooden bridges, and at the 2 1st verst 
(i4th mile) there is a stone bridge over the Khulm. Beyond tlus be- 
gin tbe gardens of Haibak. The fort of Haibak stands on a detached 
and precipitous hill, whence the country round can be seen for a great 
distance. After passing round the base of this hill, tbe road crosses, by 
a bridge, a deep ravine filled with water. 

At the foot of the hill there is a grove of large plane tTeeB:{eimdr^,:, 
This spot is well adapted for a camping ground. 

From Bad-i-Siyah up to the 12th verst (8th mile) the road is unfit 
for wheeled-transport, but further on, although it is very stony, carts can 
move along it. 

The Haibak valley is wide, very much cultivated, and thickly popula- 
ted. If a halt be made at the village of Hazrat-Sultan, then a direct 
road from it to Haibak would le found more convenient. 
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7* bir-‘Baga {village) ^ 30 versls (20 miles ), — At Haibak the road 
crosses over to the right bank of the Khulm river, and, after making a 
bend eastwards, skirts the village of Akam, which it approaches from 
the north. Farther on, after passing through this village, the road at 
the 5th verst (S^rd mile) takes a sharp bend towards the south and 
crosses by a stone bridge to the right bank of the Khulm. The onward 
track lies through an extremely hilly country. From time to time eov« 
nices, hanging high above the river, have to be passed over. At the 6th 
verst {4th mile) and to the right of the road lies the village of Nezu. 
At the 7th verst (4|-rd mile) the road passes through that village, and 
then comes out on to an undulating country by a narrow path- way. At 
the 12th verst (8th mile) the Khulm river is crossed by a stone bridge. 
At the 23rd verst (lo^rdmile) is the village of Kunda in the midst of 
gardens. 

At the 26th verst (IT^rdmile) the gardens of the village of Sir-Bagh 
begin. These cover the valley for a distance of 6 rersfs fSJ miles). 

At the 27th verst (ISth mile) the read passes over a high rocky spur 
and then enters Sir-Bagh. 

The road from Haibak passes through the narrow gorge cut hy the 
Khulm river, which is overhung by lofty crags, and over these the track 
leads. In places the gorge is not more than 50 paces wide. The road 
is strewn over with stones and pieces of rock and consequently presents 
difficulties to wheeled-transport. Agriculture is carried on in the valley 
in the neighbourhood of the villages of Akam, Nezu, Zindan, and Sir- 
Bagh. 

8. Kkurram, 18 versts {12 miles ). — Two versts (1|> miles) from Sir- 
Bagh there is a stone bridge across the Khulm river. Further on a 
steep path-w^ay leads up to the large hamlet of Ghazi-Mazar, which is 4 
versts (2| miles) from Sir-Bagh. At the exit from this village there 
is a stone bridge. The track then leads up a hill, after which a descent, 
bearing west, brings the traveller to the gardens of Khurram. 

The road from Sir-B%h, as also that from Haibak, leads along the 
narrow gorge cut by the Khulm river. It is excessively stony, and 
therefore the passage of wheeled transport would be difficult. 

9. Hui {foriijied village) ^26 versts {17^ miles ), — After emerging from 
the gardens of Khurram, a steep path- way leads along the left bank 
of the Khulm river to the village of Pul-i-Ab-Jili, which is surrounded 
by gardens. At the 6th verst (4th mile) there is a stone bridge over 
the Khulm river. 

From here the track soon emerges from the gorge and gradually 
rises to the Chambarak pass. This ascent is difficult. A steep descent 
from the pass takes the track again into a gorge, which, however, comes 
to an end at the 13tli verst (8§rd mile). Here an ascent begins, which 
leads to a pass that is also called Chambarak. This presents an 
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ascent still more difficult than the first of that name. The descent from 
this pass, however, though longer is more gradual. Its length is about 
8 versts (5J miles). At the SOth versi (13|rd mile) from Khurram, the 
road takes a sharp tarn to the west (inclining towards the course of the 
Khulm river). At the SSth versi (16|rd mile) the descent from Cham- 
barak pass No. S! terminates, and the road passes over a stone bridge to 
the left hank of the Khulm river. Prom this point to Fort Rui the 
distance is only versts (1 mile). The Rui valley is very wide, 
thickly populated, and well cultivated. But at the Rui camping-ground 
there is neither fuel nor forage. Although this march up to the 20th 
verst (134rd mile) is extremely stony, wheeled-transport can be taken 
over it. 

10. Diidb (foriifieii village), 27 versts {18 miles). — At Rui tbe road 
leaves the Khulm river and strikes into a track leading to the Rui 
stream, which, within a distance of about J mile, has to he crossed eight 
times. The passage of this stream is not difficult, since it does not 
contain much water. At the 2nd verst (1 Jrd mile) the track enters a 
gorge about Jth mile in length. This gorge then widens out, but only 
to contract again a short distance on. The total length of the gorge is 
about 350 yards. At the 5tb (3-^rd mile) the road forks; one 
branch leading to the right by a de'iour to a mountain, the other enter- 
ing a very narrow defile formed by lofty overhanging cliffs. This cleft 
is so confined that a horseman can with difficulty make his way 
through it. At the 8th verst (5 Jrd mile) both branches of the road unite, 
and the track then lies through a valley flanked by lofty, though not 
precipitous crags. At the 9th verst (6th mile) there is a very steep 
though nob long ascent to a pass. The descent from this pass, which 
is 4 versts (2§rd miles) in length, leads to the narrow gorge marking the 
course of the Khulm river, which at the 15th, 16th and 17th versts 
(10th, lOfrd and ll^rd miles) is crossed by wooden bridges. At tlm 
18th versi (ISlth mile) the road passes over a high and rocky spur and 
after that crosses another one of considerably less proportions. At the 
21st versi (14th mile) the Khulm river is crossed by a wooden bridge. 
Beyond this bridge the valley of the river widens out and is under 
cultivation. At Fort Duab tbe Khulm river is formed by the junction 
of two streams, one of which, the Ab-i-Akhurak, issues from a rocky 
locality to the south, the other from a spring to the south-east. 

From Port Rui, the road is excessively stony, and, therefore, the 
passage of carts over it would be very difficult. There is no fuel at 
the Dnab camping-ground, and forage is also scarce. 

11. MctMr {village), 26 versts {17^ miles).— ¥vom Duab the road, 
after crossing the Ab-i-Akhurak, passes in a south-east direction. At 
the 4th verst (2|rd mile) it turns to the south and then rises by 
a tortuous path- way to the Kizil-Kotal pass. Both the ascent to, and 
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tfee descent; from^ this pass are difficult. The descent^ though shorter 
than the ascent^ is more steep. Further on the road traverses a marshy 
vallejj through which a stream courses. 

At the 13th versi {8|rd mile) from Duab a tortuous track leads to 
the crest of the Kara-Kotal pass. The descent from this pass is made 
over a slope and terminates at the 16th veni (lOfrd mile) from Duab. 
To the right of the road at this point there is a small fort and also a 
spring. Beyond the fort a very narrow and tortuous track rises by 
sharp ascents between two vertical crags which overhang and threaten 
to fair down. At the foot of this descent travellers have to take rest^ 
which is necessary alike for man and beast. 

From this point the track leads through ravines. At the 19 th 
vent {12|rd mile) it rises to a mountain spur, and then, after lying 
through an undulating locality for a distance of 2 versU (If mile), again 
descends into ravines, from which a tempestuous stream rushes forth. 
At the 23rd vers6 (15frd mile) the road, after descending into the 
valley of the Madar, passes by a bridge to the right bank of this 
stream. The valley of the Madar is wide and highly cultivated. On 
a mountain-spur to the left of the road are seen ruins of vast buildings 
which mark the site of the old town of Madar. 

The march from Duab to Madar is exceedingly stony. Indeed, 
this portion of the route is almost the most difficult between Mazar-i- 
Sharif and Kabul. For wheeled transport the descent from the Kara- 
Kotal pass is altogether impracticable. There is no fuel at the Madar 
camping-ground, and forage is also scarce. 

12. Shash^Biirjy 17^ versts [26 miles )* — From Madir the road con- 
tinues as before to keep to a southerly direction and to pass through the 
valley of the Madar. At the 7th verst (4|rd mile) it crosses the river 
by a bridge and then enters a narrow gorge formed by two crags which 
almost toirch each other. Both ends of this gorge are closed by the 
castle of Baja, which also commands the Kamerd valley. 

To the left of the castle a large orchard is seen. From the castle 
the road takes a sudden bend to the west and goes through the Kamerd 
valley, passing along the left bank of that stream^ which flows from 
west to east. The Kamerd valley is wide and flanked on both sides by 
lofty overhanging cliffs. Here the road goes through a populated locality, 
and at the 21st verst {14th mile) enters the gardens of the village of 
Kamerd, which stretch for a distance of S (2 miles). Turning 
south, the road leads to the castle and village of Pain-Bagh. Near the 
castle the Kamerd stream is bridged. Beyond this bridge a small pass 
leads over a mountain-spur. The camping ground is in a garden at the 
foot of the Dandan-Shikan pass. 

The valley bears the name of Shash-Burj, because of six towers rising 
up out of different parts of it. The march is stony throughout, but still 
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Is practicable for wheeled transport. At Shasli-BiirJ tliero are both foel 
and forage. .Eice cultivation, begins in the valley of, the Kamerd after 
the castle of Baja is passed. Opposite the camping ground of Shash*Bnr j 
a solitary tower rises np. 

IS. Siffan {milage) 24 mrsfs {16 miks)* — ^From Simsh-Biirj a narrow 
and tortuous track leads to the Dandan-Shikaa pass, to the crest of 
which the distance is 4| mrsis (3 miles). This ascent is very steep, 
smooth, and slippery, and therefore pack-animals frequentl}^ fall as 
they go up it. A horseman would act wisely by dismounting and lead- 
ing his horse by the bridle. Frequent halts have to be made to take 
rest. Dandan-Sliikan signifies the breaking of the tooth/'^ the name 
being derived from the circumstance that travellers, as they slip about 
the path- way, often receive very serious contusions. The height of the 
Dandan-Shikan pass is 5, BOO feet. 

Further on, the descent is easier and the road then comes out on to 
the Basht-i-Gashak steppe. At the 8th oer,H (5|-rd mile) there is a short 
and easy ascent and then a long and steep descent. At the litb vmi 
(8th mile) the road reaches the sharp Sigan descent, which is, however, 
shorter and easier than the Dandan-Shikan ascent ; still the path-way 
by which the descent is made skirts an almost vertical drop into a ravine 
lying to the left of the road. 

At the 15th verst (10th mile) the road enters a wide gorge which at 
the 18th verst (12th mile) comes out into the valley of the Sigan river, 
which is cultivated and contains inhabitants. At the entrance to this 
valley is the village of Deh-Imam. At the 20th verst (ISJrd mile), the 
valley opens out, and in the centre of it is the large hamlet of Kerei- 
nakh. At the 21st verst (14th mile) the road terns to the east and the 
valley then becomes narrower. At the 25th ver,st (lB|rd mile) lies 
the village of Sigan with its beautiful gardens. Generally speaking, 
this march is stony. Both the Dandan-Shikan ascent and the descent 
into the Sigfe Valley are impracticable for carts ; the whole of the rest 
of the road is, however, fit for wheeled transport. Forage and fuel are 
abundant. 

14. BigUnmc, 22 versts {141 miles). — After crossing the Sigan stream 
by a bridge, the road enters a gorge at the bottom of which rushes 
a roaring mountain torrent. The gorge is shut in on both sides by 
lofty rocky hills and is very narrow, the road passing from one bank 
of the stream to the other. At the 2nd verst (l|rd mile) the gorge 
opens out and the track enters ploughed fields. At the 4th verst 
(2|rd mile) and to the right of the road is the village of Kafir-Kote. 
At the 6th verst (4th mile) the road is again confined, but at the 
7th verst (4|rd mik) it once more enters open country and runs along 
the right bank of the Sigan river. To the left of the road stretches 
a ravine dotted over with mud huts. After passing through a small 
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ra¥ine the road again enters a narrow gorge^ which further on opens 
out into a welhcultivated valley. At the 12th vent (8th mile) the 
track once again winds through a narrow defile, passing from one bank 
of the Sigan to the other. To the left of the road at the 18th 
verst (12th mile) lies a steep-sided ravine, whence issues a stream. 

After crossing this stream, the road passes through a small ravine* 
The locality called Rigi~Nau, or the nine sands/^ has many subterra- 
nean springs, which He near the surface of the ground, causing the 
neighbourhood to be very swampy and sandy. The road from Sigan is 
strewn over with pebbles and schist, and progress is therefore impeded, 
especially where the gorges traversed are very narrow. The route is 
practicable for carts. Neither forage nor fuel are procurable at this 
stage. In the neighbourhood of the serai of Sukhta-Chinar [9 versts 
(6 miles) from Sigan] the valley is under wheat, lucerne, and bean 
cultivation. 

15. Bdmidn {town), 34 versts .{33§ miles). — Prom Rigi-Nau the road 
skirts the right bank of the stream which flows from the foot of the 
Ak-Rabat pass. At the 5th verst {3Jrd mile) the rise to this pass 
begins. This rise, though sharp, is not long, and the road is very broad 
and even ; at the 7th verst (4|rd mile) the descent from the Ak- 
Rabat pass begins. Here a very well-beaten track leads over a bold 
spur. At the 8th verst (5^rd mile) the road enters a narrow gorge, 
whence a winding path-way brings the traveller to the foot of the 
Ak-Rabat pass 9 versts (6 miles) from Rigi-Nau. At this point there 
is a ravine, out of which flows a stream which waters the Ak-Rabat 
valley, which is very fertile and thickly sown over with wheat and 
lucerne. At the 11th verst (7Jrd mile) stands the fort of Ak-Rabat 
(height above the sea 10,200 feet), and a little further on there is a small 
serai. At the 12tii verst (8th mile) the valley contracts into a narrow 
cleft, whence, after crossing the Ak-Rab4t stream, the road rises to the 
Felu pass. Both the ascent to and the descent from this pass are steep, 
but not long, and the road is broad and well-beaten. At the 15th verst 
(lOtli mile) the road enters a hollow flanked by high cliffs. At the 18th 
verst (12th mile) the road forks; one branch going to the right througli 
a gorge leading into the Bamian valley, the other to the left over a very 
steep ascent to the Chashma-i-Pelu pass. Major-General Stolaitoff^s 
Mission took the latter road since that through the gorge spoken of was 
impracticable because of recent heavy rain that had washed away 
the track. 

After rising to the Chasma-i-Pelu pass, the road traverses a very 
undulating locality with sharp ascents and descents. At the 24th verst 
(i6th mile) there is a spring to the left of the road. Beyond this a very 
tortuous and steep descent leads into the Bdmian valley, where the route 
follows an undulating locality along the left bank of the Bamian river. 
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At the 27tli verd (18th mile) the valley opens out and the road forhs^ 
one track passini^r through the very centre of the valley. At the 28th 
mmi (!8|rd mile) to the left of the road is seen a town coin posed of mud 
houses dug out of the overhanging eiiff. At the SStli and Shtii ver»fs 
(18|rd and Mih miles) the road is flanked on the left hy mvinesj out of 
the last o! winch flows a stream which enters the Bamiln river* Ba- 
mian.is. a fairly, large place where barley and lucerne are prociirahle. 

The Bamiaii valley is very fertile and well cultivated ; scattered 
over it are imineroiis detached towers* 

The march from Rigi-Haii is stony hut practicable for wheeled 
transport* Forage and fuel are abundant. 

16. MMhimmMl-TopeM {cmtie)^ 18 tenk {13 miles).^AiteT leaving 
Bdmi4n, the road turns to the east. At the Srd vemi (2nd mile) gigan- 
tic idols hewn out of the cliff and numerous caverns are seen to the 
left of the road. The latter are inhabited by the people of 

At a turn in the road a valley comes in sight bearing south-west ; 
from this issues stream which enters the BSmian- Daria. On the 
hills around are noticed traces of rained and ancient buildings. On 
a high hill which rises up out of the valley appear the ruins of the 
ancient city of GulguL The road passes close under the cliff with the 
idols, whilst below and to the right stretches the Bamian valley. At 
the 6th verst (4th mile) the road crosses a stream. At the 8th versk 
{5|^rd mile) it enters the goi'ge of the Bamian River by a narrow path- 
way and then crosses a low but rocky spur. Similar spurs are crossed 
at the loth and 11th versts (7th and 8tli miles). At the 14'th ve-rsi 
(9th mile) a ravine and a stream are crossed; at the loth and 10th 
versts (lOth and i 1th miles) the road crosses twm roek}’^ spurs. On de- 
scending^ from the second of these, a ravine and the locality knowui as 
Agangar (the blacksmith) appear in view. At the 18th verst (i2th 
mile) the tower or castle of Muhammad-Topehi w-itli a grove of trees are 
reached. Opposite the tower is a ravine with a stream. The Kabul 
road passes through this ravine and comes out on to the f'^anj-Palang 
pass (the five elephants),*^' The march from Bamian is very stony and 
almost impracticable for carts. Fuel is obtained with difficulty, but 
forage is abundant. 

The whole of the Bamifo valley is beautifully cultivated. After 
leaving Bamian it gradually narrows and is overhung on both sides by 
vertical cliffs. 

17. Irak {vallep), 16 versts fiOf miles ), ^ — From the tower or castle 
of Muhammad-Topchi the road first of all passes through three ravines 
with sharp ascents and descents. At the 5th verst (3J-rd mile) a hut is 
seen to the right of the road, and opposite this is the ravine called 

*■ Bie in cri^ine, but palan^ i» a Persiaa word for a tiger, panther or leopard.— W. B. G» 
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Zolclialc j furfchGr on tlio road, bonds southwavdsj crossing tbo Hnmian 
river by a ford, and pas'sing under tlie monntain called Zokh4k, it then 
ci-osses the Kalu river by a ford ; the latter stream flows into the Bamiati 
river, a little further on. Beyond this junction the road resumes an 
easterly direction and rises on to a slope by a short and easy ascent. 

Near the ford over the Kalu stream are seen on a precipitous crag 
the ruins of an ancient town encircled by a stone wall ; these ruins mark 
the former site of the small town of Zokh&. At the 8th vent (5^rd 
mile) the road enters a gorge and runs aiong the dry bed of a stream. 
After gradually ascending a ravine the road reaches the foot of the 
Lesser Irak pass. At the 12th verst (8th mile) the ascent to this pass 
is made, but it is neither long nor steep. At the 14th verst (9Jrd mile) 
a road branches off to the Shibar pass. Krom here a narrow and very 
tortuous track passes by steep descents to the Irak valley. This valley 
is very fertile, well cultivated, and thickly populated. The march from 
the tower of Muhammad-Topehi is stony, but not difficult for wheeled- 
transport, except at the actual descent into the Irak valley, and here the 
path-way winds round a crag in a very tortuous fashion. 

18. Kala-Karzdr, 35 versts (23i miles ). — After leaving the camp- 
ing ground in the Irak valley, the road soon enters a confined country, 
and having crossed the Irak stream runs along its right bank, where the 
track is very narrow. At the 3rd verst (2nd mile) two towers rise up 
on the left bank of the stream. At the 6th verst {4th mile) the road 
is obstructed by the ruins of the fort of Kafir-Kala. Beyond this the 
valley widens, but at the 8th verst (5|rd mile) itagain contracts. At the 
14th verst (9^rd mile) there are ferruginous springs on both banks of the 
river. When General Stolaitoff’s Mission passed along this road on the 
24th July (5th August) 1878, the valley was blocked with snow at the 
18th (12th mile). At the 20th verst (ISJrdmile) the road ap- 
proaches the foot of the Greater Irak pass. The ascent to this pass is 
very steep, but the track is wide and well-beaten. At the 25th verst 
(16§rdmile) the road descends from the pass over very steep ground, 
and then almost at once enters a narrow gorge. At the 30th verst (20th 
mile) i.e., at the foot of the descent from this gorge, a stream issues 
forth. Beyond this point the road turns to the south and south-east 
and soon afterwards reaches the fort of Kala-Karzar. 

Prom the Irak valley to the Greater Irak pass the road lies through 
a narrow gorge and is throughout strewn over with schist, but after the 
pass has been left behind the track is much less stony and becomes' 
well-beaten, so that it is here practicable for carts. Neither fuel nor 
forage are procurable at the camping-ground of Kala-Karzar. 

19. Q ardau-Diwdr t^fort), 81 versts [14 miles).— Kt the fort of Kala- 
Karzar, the i-oad is joined by another which leads along the course of 
the Ghiljatai from the Kalu pass. Turning south the road crosses the 
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last^roeatioiaed ri¥€r and then passes over a low spar. At the Snd persi 
(l|rd mile) there is a ravine* Beyond this tlie road resumes its former 
direction and crosses the dry bed of the Ghiljataii which follows a very 


To the right of the road at the 4tli verd (2|rd mile) there is a group 
of hate^ and a little further on a ravine^ at the bottom of mdiich a stream 
courses* At the 7th mrst (4|rd mile) the road crosses six other raviiit-s, 
which also coutaiB water. The last of these has sleep sides* To the 
right and to the left of the road detached towers appear iu sight* At 
the 10th vers^ (B|rd mile) a steep descent leads into the valley of the 
Ghiljatai, and the road which follows the right hank of this stream thus 
reaches Gai'dau-Diwar* At the 20th mrd (ISi-rd mile) the track lies 
through a very narrow gorge, , flanked by lofty overhanging cliffs. At 
the 21st (14th mile) there is a shallow ford. A short distance 
below this ford the Ghiijatai entem the Helmand* The course of the 
Helmand at this point bears south-west, its valley being narrow. The 
march from Kala-Karzar to the descent into the valley of tfae Ghiijatai 
is but little stony. The road at first runs over an undulating country 
and then enters a very narrow gorge. This march is practicable for 
wheeled transport. Neither forage nor fuel are procui-able at Gardan- 
Diwar. 

20. 8ir4-CImdma {viMa^e)^86 versts {24 miles). — From Gardan-Diwar 
the road, after crossing the Helmand by a ford, passes along anover-hang* 
ing cornice, and at the 2nd verst (l^rd mile) turns to the south and enters 
a narrow gorge, at the bottom of which rushes a stream that flows into the 
Helmand. Here the road turns to the south-east. At the 9th verst (6th 
mile) the track begins to ascend and then descends into a ravine by a 
steep path-way. There is water in this ravine. Soon afterwards the 
road rises by steep ascents, and at the 13th verst (8|rd mile) passes 
through a ravine with steep sides, in which there is water. From this 
ravine the road rises to the Yard plateau, and after passing the village 
of Yurd, continues to ascend until it reaches the 18th verst (I2th mile). 
Further on, after descending sharply into the deeply-eut bed of the moun- 
tain stream, the road rises to the Uniiai pass [19th verst (12§rd mile)]. 
This ascent is very steep, and snow appears on the neighbouring hills. 
The descent from the pass leads by a sharp track into a wild and narrow 
gorge, in which communication is maintained by means of a cornice cut 
along the left bank of the stream. At the 22nd verst {14|rd mile) the 
gorge opens out. At the 27th verst (18th mile) to the left of the road 
stands the picturesque castle of Unnai. Here the road turns to the south- 
west for a short distance \ verst (|rd mile), and then again inclines to the 
south-east. Further on it passes by a wooden bridge to the right bank of 
the stream.. To the left of the road at this point there is a large garden 


and to the right ou a hill a hamlet with two towers. At the 3(>th verst 
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it traverses an undulating country and then a deep gorge. This march 
is practicable for carts. Both fuel and forage are abundant. 

21. Katta-’A^hraf {village)^ 30 versts {SO miles) ^ — The road inclines 
eastwards and passes along the right bank of the Kabul- Daria. At the 
3rd verst (2nd mile) it enters the village of Takin. After issuing from this 
village, at the 5th verst (8Jrd mile) the road makes a great sweep, and 
soon afterwards enters a narrow gorge, wherein it twice crosses, by means 
of wooden bridges, from one side of the gorge to the other. Further on 
this gorge opens out, and the road, after taking a north-east direction^ 
descends to the Kabul-Daria. At the 9th verst (6th mile) it crosses by 
a wooden bridge to the left bank of that river. To the right of this 
bridge is situated the hamlet of Jatram. Beyond this the road goes 
along- a cornice in an easterly direction and soon afterwards enters a valley, 
crossing a stream at the 11th verst (T-Jrd mile). At the 12th verst (8th 
mile) there is a wmoden bridge over a stream of considerable size, which 
carries its waters to the Kabul-Daria. To the left is opened out the vast 
valley of this river, which is thickly populated and splendidly cultivated. 
At the 13th verst (8|rd mile) is the village of Dzalraz, At the 16th 
verst (lOfrd mile), to the right of the road, is the hamlet of Zaminak, 
whence the road passes on to an easy slope. At the 18th verst (12th 
mile) is the hamlet of Zebudak, and at the 28rd verst (15jrd mile) in a 
valley lies the hamlet of llustam-Khel. At the 25th verst (IBfrd mile) 
the road crosses two streams flowing northwards. At the 30th verst 
(20th mile) is the village of Katta-Ashraf, at the exit from which the 
road crosses a stream flowing north-east to Join the Kabul-Daria. The road 
from Sir-i-Chashma is fit for wheeled-transport, although some portions 
of it are little stony. The valley of the Kabul-Daria is well cultivated 
throughout, and is almost entirely taken up with gardens. Both fuel 
and forage are procurable. 

22. Kala-^i-KcUi^ S6 versts {17^ miles). — At the village of Katta-Ashraf 
the road leaves the Kabul-Daria and turns eastwards. At the 3rd and 
4th versts (2od and 3rd miles) it crosses two valleys with streams flowing 
through them. Further on the road gradually ascends a hill, and the 
further it goes the more steep does it become. At the 6th verst (4th 
mile) the road crosses a stream. At the 8th verst (5^rd mile) there is a 
sharp ascent up a winding path-way. At the 9th verst {6th mile) the 
country becomes undulating, and at the 11th verst (7Jrd mile) the road 
ascends the pass called Safaid-Kak (white earth). The descent from 
this pass is at first smooth and easy, but at the 13th verst (8|rd mile) a 
very narrow and steep path-way leads into the valley of the Urgundi, 
which stretches to a width of 4 versts (2| miles), and is excellently 
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©iiltiTOtei, as well as^bdug tliiokly populated. At tbe loth (lOtli 
mile) the road crosses the dry had of the ri¥ar. At the 16th veni 
flftlrd mik) the village of Urgaiidi stands to the left of the road, and 
f mm here a path branehes off to the south-west that leads to Ghazni# At 
the ITth verst (ll'|rd mile) the road crosses a river which tows from the 
north-east, f.c., from the tipper valley of the Urguncii# At the lllth 
werst (12|rd mile) the Urgimdi is crossed by a ford and then the road 
rises to a rocky Muff# Here to the left of the road stretches a vast plain 
splendidly irrigated and thickly popnkted# At the 21st mmi* (14th mile), 
a bye-path to the left leads to a handsome castle, behind which is situated 
the village of Khum-Kak (good soil). Beyond this the valley narrows 
and the road passes another w^ell-eultivated plain. At the 26th verst 
(17|rd mile) the vOlage of Kala-i-Kari stands to the right of the road* 
The march from Katta-Ashraf, although stony, is practicable for wheeled* 
transport. Both fuel and forage are procurable. 

23, Kdhd IB versts [10 miles). — From Kala-i-Kfei the ‘road 

inclines eastwards, traversing the excellently cultivated and thickly popu* 
lated valley of the Changardak. At the 4th verst (2|rcl mile) the road 
crosses a water-course, and at the 6th verst (4th mile) enters gardens 
which extend right up to Kabul. At the 10th verst (6|rd mile) it 
crosses by a ford a fairly wide river, which flows from the north-east 
from the upper valley of the Changardak. Beyond this by road enters 
a bazaar of the city from which it passes through the city gates. At the 
13th verst {8|rd mile) the road again passes through a bazaar, and at 
the 15th verst (10th mile) the Kabul- Daria is crossed by a ford. Pro- 
gress is now made through valleys and avenues of trees until the south- 
east extremity of the city is reached, and here on a precipitous hill 
stands the citadel of Kabul, the Bala-Hissar. To the south-east of the 
Bdla-Hiss£r stretches a vast depression flooded with water, which remains 
throughout the summer, producing miasma and its attendant fevers.’^ 

^ i’or tetter infomation regarding this ronte, see T)r, YuvuriskPs Aeeonnf of the 
Journe?/ of the Etissim Mission to Afghanistan and the Khmate of Enkhira in 

xm’7k--vr, e . g . 
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II.-— Route eeom the town oe Mazat-i-Shame to the Town of 

HbrIt. 

[Compiled from Kostenko’s TurMsidn and tke march route'of Colonel N. I.Grodekoff.] 

Mazdr4-SJiarif is the chief town of Afghan-Tnrkistan and the 
residence of the Governor-General of that province. It has a population 
of 25,000 inhahitants, comprising Uzhabs and Afghans. The city has 
numerous gardens attached to it. The buildings of Mazar-i- Sharif are 
cupola-shaped. In the city stands Ali^s tomb, over which a mosque has 
been erected, having four azure-coloured minarets. At the 3rd versl (2nd 
mile) is the fort of Tabhtapul, in which there is a gun and rifle foundry, 
also a factory for the preparation of sword-blades, knives, and felt head- 
dresses.. 

1. BidaacU {village), 10 versts {61 miles).— The road from Mazar-i- 
Sharif is perfectly level. It passes to the south of the fort of Takhtapul 
and the village of Shirahad, 2 versts ( IJ miles) to the south of the 
former and 1 verst (| mile) to the south of the latter. In the meri- 
dian of Shirabad a water-course approaches the road, and from here 
ploughed fields lie on either side of it right up to the village of Didaadi, 
which contains about 200 houses inhabited by Uzbaks. 

2. ZaindUOhedm^Baimar idomh), 38i versts (5d| miles), — From 
Didaadi the road is perfectly level. To the left are spurs of the Hindu- 
Kush; to the right stretch ploughed fields. At the 11th verst (T^-rd 
mile) the road crosses the Balkh river, which is known to the people of 
the country by the name of Band-i-Warwar (the barbarian^s dam). The 
Balkh river here flows through rocky banks about 50 yards apart. An 
excellent stone-bridge on three piers, called Imam-Mukhra, has been 
thrown across the river at this point. The Balkh is a stream of some 
volume, being 35 yards across and flowing in one bed. Beyond the river 
traces of the ancient Bactria begin to appear in the shape of ruins* 
These are scattered far away to the north and north-west. 

A copious water-course runs by the side of the road, and this has to 
be crossed several times by small bridges. At the I9fch verst (12|rd 
mile), and not far from the right of the road, is the small hamlet of Ogan- 
Kala. At the 38 1 verst (26|rd mile) stands the tomb of Zainal- 
Obedin-Baimar, and near it is a serai. The country round is highly cul- 
tivated, 

3. Salmazdr {village), 51 versts {34 miles).— The first 7 versts (5 
miles) from the camping-ground pass over a plain, then an ascent is 
made to a low spur, followed by a descent to the valley of the Salman, 
which contains 40 bouses inhabited by Uzbaks. From Salman the road, 
after crossing two low passes, comes out on to a plain from 2 to 3 versts 
(I to 2 miles) wide, flanked by high hills of some soft formation. The 

^ 2^a 1 
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length of this Talley is about 13|rcl miles and the road through it is per- 
fectly smooth and level. Both the surface of the \iilley and the slopes 
of the adjacent hills are covered with long grass. After leaving this 
vallevj the road ascends to a hill on the slope of which stancis a solitary 
shepiierd^s hut, and near it the !Mogol dam has been built to collect the 
water of two small streams. The store of water in tliis reservoir is not, 
however, great. From the Mogol clam the road turns to the south-west 
and continues in this direction for about a rerst (| mile), after which it 
first of all rises to the crest of a pass and then descends into a high-lying 
valley. Through this valley the road maintains a westerly direction for 
a distance of i4« versus (9^ miles). tYlien Colonel Groclekoff passed 
through this valley on the Xlst October (:hid November) 1878, it was 
overgrown with an abundant supply of grass, affording pasture for the 
herds of the Turkumans. After leaving this high-lying valley, the tra- 
veller comes out on to a vast plain watered by the Sar-i-Pul river. 
For a distance of 3 versts (2 miles) during the descent on to this plain, 
the road is flanked by sands covered with saksatd and tamarisk. Fur- 
ther on there are ploughed fields. From the point where the descent 
spoken of begins to the village of Salmazar the distance is iO versfs (6§ 
miles). Salmazar contains 40 houses and lies on both banks of the 
Sar-i-Piil river, which here flows between high banks about 20 yards 
apart. The inhabitants of Salmazar are Uzhaks, and they live for the 
most part in kihiikas pitched inside court-yards, but they also occupy 
houses. There are numerous well- watered gardens around this settle- 
ment. 

4. 8af4-I^ul {towii)^ S3 versts miles ). — At a point I verst (Ird 

mile) from Salmazar the road passes to the left bank of the Snr-i-Pnl 
river. The ford is not a deep one and the bottom is sandy. The iKmuiry 
round is level and excellently cultivated. At the 17ith v^ersl (ll;|nl 
mile), where lie the ruins of Jidailik, the road enters a valley fbinkod by 
low hills. The width of this valley is from 14 to 3 irrsts (1 to 2 milcH). 
Before reaching Jidailik the road passes to the right bank of the 


river and runs alone 


At 2-| versis (1| miles) from Jidailik is the 
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small village of Hazrat-Imani (10 houses). At 5 versts (34 miles) be- 
yond this again stands the large village of Sajadabad (50 bouses). 
From this village to Sar-i-Pul the river flows in one bed with sloping 
banks which, during the spring season, are inundated to a great distance. 
The low-lying swampy spots are overgrown with thic;k reeds. At 
Sayaddbad the road rises to a plateau on which the village has been 
built. It then crosses a broad water-course by a bridge and follows tlie 
base of the hills for a distance of 2 versts (14 miles). After this the 
road tarns into the bottom of the valley, where stands the town of Sar-i- 
Pul, At the ^>lst verst (20|rd mile) and by the roadside is the hamlet 
of Kal-Kishlak, and to the right are the hamlets of Kur and Bassucl, 
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To the left at the foot of the hills is Kalako, At the 37th verU (^4*|rd 
Biile) begin the gardens of Sar4-Pub and at the 38th verst (26|rd mile) 
and within the limits of the eitj the road crosses the river by a wooden 
bridge* J hroughout this march the soil is clayey, but, generally speaking, 
the road is fit for wheeled-transport. Fuel in the shape of reeds is 
abundant, and forage can be obtained from the same growth. 

The valley of the Sur-i-Pul river is feverish, and on this account is 
very injurious to the health of man. 

The town of Sar-i-Pul contains 3,000 inhabitants. It extends for 
a great distance on both banks of the river and is encircled by vast 
gardens. A small citadel rises up in the centre of the town, the inhabi- 
tants of which are Uzhaks. 

5. Knrelii [vUlage)^ 54 versts {36 miles) ^ — After leaving Sar-i-Pul, 
the road for the first 3 versts (2 miles) goes along a plain at the 
foot of the hills and skirts the bank of a small stream called Mirza- 
Aulang, which falls into the Sar-i-Pul. The road then enters a gorge 
flanked on both sides by low lulls, after which it follows a stream. 
At the 10th verst (fiHrd mile) it rises on to a spur on the left bank 
of the ilirza-Aiilang. At the 13ih verst (S|rd mile) the road de- 
scends to a stream near the village of Sayad (£00 houses). Further on 
are passed the villages of Kur, Gar, and Pm*gan-Tekke, all of which lie 
along the left bank of the Mirzar-Aulang river. The road passes over 
a spur 70 feet above the right hank of this river. Four years ago this 
road was widened for the passage of the Afghan troops en route to 
^laimana. The wddtli of the present road is, however, only equal to the 
distance between the wheels of a field-gun carriage, so that were a horse- 
man to meet a detachment on the march, he could not get past, and he 
^vould therefore have to dismount and go along the left bank of the 
river- The widening of the road has been carried out for a distance of 
twrsi-H {I'i miles), as far ns the village of Kur. From here there is 
a mere tratde to a stream which is crossed and skirted for the rest of the 
march. Bej^ond the village of Furgau-Tekke the road enters a rocky 
gorge which is shut in by a small fort built of stone obtained on the 
spot The fort consists of loop-holed walls running right across the 
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surface of this depression is covered with luxuriant ijrass. From the 
bottom of the depression there is an ascent to a high range w’hich marks 
the line of the water-shed between the basins of the Sar-i-Pul and the 
Sangalak rivers. This ascent is at first>asy, but the higher the elevation 
the steeper is the ascent. The total length of the ascent to the crest of 
the pass is 4 versts {%% miles). Artillery could, however, make 
its way up aided by infantry. The descent from the pass is also 4 versis 

miles) long, and it, too, is very steep. From the foot of this descent 
a very narrow, rocky, and dark gorge begins, the sides of which are from 
100 to 140 feet high. The width of this gorge varies from 8 to 10 
paces. In one place the edges of the cliff are so close to each other that 
one might Jump across. This gorge is 5 versts (3^ miles) long ; its sides 
are clad with archa, and along its bottom huge stones are heaped up. 
After emerging from this gorge the road enters a wide valley surrounded 
by high hills. Here begin ploughed fields belonging to the village of 
Kurehi. These extend for a distance of versts (4| miles) from the 
exit from the rocky gorge. 

The village of Kurehi has 300 houses. Its inhabitants are Uzbaks, 
who live in Jcibitkas pitched inside court-yards, bub some of them occupy 
houses. The village boasts of a citadel. 

6, Belcliei-fiff {village), 82 versts {20ls miles ). — Prom Kurehi the road 
passes through a level valley covered, for the most part, with a soft soil. 
There is much water, but no forest growth. In spring there is good 
under-foot herbage. 

The following hamlets are passed en route at the 5th verst (3;h’d mile) 
Archat ; at the 15th verst (10th mile) Kaulian; at the 25th verst (iCjrd 
mile) Takhlamast. 

The village of Beleherag lies in a vast depression, and contains about 
800 houses. The inhabitants are Uzbaks, who live in kibitkas and are 
occupied in husbandry. 

7. Maimana{towa),4D versts miles).— -A.% l.| versts (1 mile) from 

Belcher% the road enters a rocky gorge with overhanging sides. The 
gorge is from i to | versis (^th to ird mile) wide, and is cultivated and 
covered with g.ardens throughout. At its bottom rushes the wide and 
deep stream of Beleherag, which is crossed in three different places by 
excellent stone bridges. The gorge is 12 versts (8 miles) long. At its 
exit the road rises on to a high spur, and in this way a narrow and 
impracticable bit of road is turned, which is sometimes under water. 
The rest of the track has been cleared of stones and protected from 
inundation by a series of dams. After descending from the spur 
the trank again comes out on to the Beleherag stream, the banks of 
which from this point and as far as the village of Dereebe, a dis- 
tance of 24 versts (If miles), are overgrown with thorn bushes and 
Coarse reeds. From the village of Dereche the road 
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close to tlie Belcherag stream. The locality passed through is hilly^ but 
progress is quite easy. At the 20th versi (13|-rd mile) the ruined fort and 
Tillage of Katta-Kala are passed. At the 23rd verst (1 5 Jrd mile) is a group 
of Tillages called Hazar-Kislilabj and 2J versts (l|rd miles) further on is 
the Tillage of Darshan. At the Sith verst (22|rd mile) the gBelcherag 
stream is bridged. Here the track rises on to a spur by a very steep and 
dilScult ascentj 3 versts (2 miles) long. After this it descends into the 
vast and well-cultivated valley of Maimana. The town of Maimana is 
3 versts (2 miles) from the point where the road enters the valley. 

Tiie town of Maimana is encircled by a wall 21 feet high and also a 
ditch. The town possesses a citadel raised on an artificial dam. The 
walls of the citadel are 28 feet high. The town was laid in ruins during 
its siege by the Afghans in 1875^ but it still possesses a population of 
2,000 Uzbabs. 

S. Kaisar {viUage\ 44 versts {29^ miles)» — After leaving the town 
of Maimana the road for the first 3 versts (2 miles) traverses the 
perfectly level bottom of the valley. It then enters the hills and crosses 
a number of spurs and ravines, so that there are constant ascents and 
descents. The track here is very narrow, and runs over a clayey soil. 
Mil route two springs with fresh water are passed, the one at the 10th 
the other at the 15fch verst (6§rd and 10th mile) from Maimana. At 
19 J versts (13 miles) the road descends into the valley of the Almar 
river. At the 21st verst (14th mile) the village of this name is reached. 
It contains 60 houses. The valley of the Almar is 3 versts (2 miles) 
wide. After running thi*ough the valley of this stream for a distance of 
3 versts (2 miles), the road again enters the hills, and assumes its former 
character, i.e,^ it traverses a very undulating style of country possessed 
of a clayey soil. This being its character for a distance of 18 versts (12 
miles), the road now descends into the valley of the Kaisar, and 2 versts 
(Ifi miles) further on readies the village of the same name. 

9. CkaMr^-Skanitja [village) ^ 31 versts [20^ miles). — ^From Kaisar the 
road keeps to the valley for a distance of 6 versts (4 miles) and then 
enters the hills, running through undulating country for a distance of 5 
mrsis {$1^ miles). The track emerges from the hills in the neighbourhood 
of the small village of Chichaktu. At the ,24th verst (16th mile) a group 
of villages called Hazar-Kishlak is i^eached, and at the 3 0 th verst (20th 
mile) Chahar-Shamba is entered. This village contains 400 houses, and 
is the last settled point in the valley of the Kaisar. 

In consequence of plundering on the part of the Tekke-Turkumans, 
the road to Herat, and further on along the course of the Murghab and 
the country of the Piruzkohis, has been abandoned by caravans, which, 
on leaving Kaisar, go through Hajikand and Kala-i-nau, traversing a 
barren and very difficult mountain track, 

10. Togai^Kdra-Jangal, 50 versts {S3i miles).— On leaving Cbahar- 
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Shamba the road turns to the south and crosses a low van^e. At the 
5th mrsi (3|rd mile) it reaches the village of Osdbi-Kat’. At the lOth 
verH (6iril mile) the road enters a gorge near the ruins of Takhta-Khatiu. 
Prom here Qrodekoif turned across ploughed fields, making many ascents 
and descents. He found this portion of the march very difficult- On 
every side lie saw traces of abandoned cultivation. The gorge through 
which the Togai-Kara-Jangal stream flows is fringed with reeds. 

•The road for the first ^ 
■iii-Kara-Jangal stream, 
a sharp bend to the south-west traverses for a distance 
an extremely andulating country. After this 
e Togai-Kara-Jangal stream. 


11. Bdla-ATiirff/tdii, 35 versfa {36^ miles).— 
versts (1^ miles) passes along the bank of the Toi 
and then after 
of 25 versts (26| miles) 
the track comes out into the valley of th 
which here flows at the foot of the lofty Kara-Jangal range, "a robber’s 
path runs along both banks of the stream named. After 5 versts 
m miles) of this track have been traversed, an ascent begins to the 
Kara-Jangal range; 4-1 versts {3 miles) of this ascent are very steep 
and covered with stones, amidst which arcAa trees and pistachio hushes 

scattered. The crest of the ridge is very rocky. The Kara-Jangal 
range runs pai’allel to the main range of the Paropainisus, to which it is 
scarcely inferior in height. The road down from the Kara-Jangal 
range is so steep that it is quite impossible to retain one’s seat on a horse, 
in descending from it. The rocky portion of this road is 2 versts (1| 
miles) long, after which the track inclines to the north-west and so 
gradually runs down to the Murghab river. Prom here the road 
passes for a distance of 2 versts (1| miles) over a perfectly level country, 
and then after rising on to a low spur enters a very narrow gorge 2 
versts (11- miles) in length. 

The ruins of the fort of Bala-SIarghab rise to a height of 850 feet 
on both sides of the exit from the above gorge. Bala- Murghab marks 
the boundary between Afghan-Turkistan and the province of Herat. 

12. Barabaum {village), SS versts (IS| miles). — From Bala-Mur- 
ghab the track turns sharply to the south and enters the rvide 
and level valley of the Murgliah river, which is hounded on the right 
by a high rocky bluff and on the left by a line of low hills with soft 
outlines. The valley of the Murghab is from 2 to 3 versts (1^ to 2 
miles) wide, and is covered with reeds and grass as high as a man’s 
chest. The track, which is not much frequented, is covered with vegeta- 
tion of the kind mentioned, so that a traveller makes his way along with 
great difficulty. The Murghab flows in one bed which runs close to the 
left bank. The river is only fordable in a few places, and there with 
great difficulty. At the point where Colonel Grodekoff crossed it, it was 
about 80 yards wide. After passing to the left bank the track follows 
the course of a stream which falls into the Murghab. It then enters a 
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way along. The width of this gorge varies from 50 to 90 yards. The 
load passes from one bank of the river to the other several times, and 
on both sides is obstructed by huge stones. At the ISth verst (8th mile) 
the road crosses to the left bank of the river and runs along a gallery or 
cornice for a distance of 8 versts (5J miles). It then turns to the 
west and enters a wide valley, which it follows for a distance of 6 versts 
(4» miles). From the valley the road passes on to a wide plateau covered 
with ploughed fields. It then turns to the south, and within a distance 
of £ versts (1-J- miles) reaches the village of Darabaum. 

The inhabitants of this village are Piruzkohis, of Persian origin. 
They live for the most part in kibitkas^ for there are not more than five 
houses in the place. 

13. { 37 versts {24^ miles). — From Darabaum the 

road rises to a low pass, not steep, of which the soil is soft. The track 
thm runs for 3 versts {% miles) along a valley bounded by low hills. 
It once more ascends to a pass, crosses a valley, and again rises to three 
passes. At the loth verst {12th mile) the road comes out into the wide 
meadow of Sanjatak-Poin, over which are scattered several score kihitkcts 
o£ the Hazara tribe. From here there begins a narrow valley 2-| versts 
(1| miles) long, and then the large meadow of Sanjatak-Bala is reached 
which is also dotted over with the ploughed fields and kihitkasoi the 
Hazara tribe. From Sanjatak-Bala the road is level and good, and 
traverses an elevated plateau surrounded by low hills. It thus reaches, 
Kala-i-Niiu, the chief town of the Hazara tribe — people of Turki origin. 
At Kala-i-Naii there are two forts, the old and the new ; there is also a 
bazaar, as well as many mud houses. The greater number of the in- 
habitants live, however, in kibitkas. 

14*. Kiishk (^village) ^ 35 versts (5ff§ miles). — Hwo versts {1|- miles) from 
Kala-i-Nau the road enters a forest of pistachio-nut trees. At first the 
track follows an uiidulating country ; it then rises by three steep ascents to 
a level valley ; one of these ascents is stony. At the 35th verst (2S|rd mile) 
the road traverses a wide valley. Throughout the whole of this stretch 
of eountry and for 10 versts (6| miles) more there is no water at all, but 
the pasturage en route is excellent. At the 45th mrst (30th mile) the 
road leaves the pistachio forest and here crosses a small brackish stream. 
A steep ascent and descent brings the traveller to the basin of the 
Knshk river. Several villages, hearing the general name of Kushk, 
stretch for a distance of 5 versts (3^ miles) along the valley of the river 
of the same name, which here flows in several channels. The width of 
the Kushk valley is about 4 versts (2§ miles), and its bottom is strewn 
with boulders. The inhabitants are Jamshidis, of Persian origin. They 
live for the most part in houses, but a few occupy kibitkas. 

15. Shirmds {village)^ 40 versts (5<5§ miles) • — After emerging from the 
principal village of the Kushk group, in which there is a citadel and the 
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KMb^» palace, the road at .the end of the fni verd (1| mile) crosses a 
low spur and then rises to the Paropamisus range. The length of this 
ascent is 7 mni^ {4| miles)* At first the ascent is easy and o¥er soft 
soil, hut higher np it becomes steep and rocky. 

The pass is called Hazirat-i-Baba, from a tomb situated at a distance 
of 2 pemU (I| miles) from its summit. 

The pass is eovered with snow from the middle or end of December 
to the middle or end of April, hut this fact does not altogether stop 
eommanication. Both the summit of the pass and the descent from it 
are rocky, and the latter is also very steep and difficult* 

In descending from the pass the track follows the edge of a precipitous 
ravine, at the bottom of which rushes a mountain stream. At the 2bth 
and again at the 80th twrsi (16|rd and 20th miles) the track' crosses the 
ravine. At the 38rd verH (22nd mile) the track emerges from a gorge 
and enters a valley about 5 persh (8| miles) wide. At the 40th wmi 
(26|rd mile) stands the village of Shirmas, the inhabitants of which are 
Persians. Shirmfe contains, about 30 houses, and is subject to constant 
Turkiimfo raids. 

16. Herai {town)y 18 versts {12 miles ), — From Shirmas the road 
resumes a southerly direction and traverses a valley 2 versts (IJ mile) 
wide. It then rises to a low spur of the Paropamisiis range and enters 
the wide valley of the Hari-Eud, At the 5th verst (S.}rd mile) are the 
ruins of Surkh-Rabat, and at the 4th verst (2|rd mile) begin a group of 
villages that extend right up to Herat. The road is perfectly level. 
Herat has a population of 50,000 inhabitants. The towm is encircled 
by a stone wall, 23 feet high, with towers. In front of the wail is a 
shallow ditch. No guns are mounted on the walls. Herat could not 
be defended against European troops, because the town is commanded 
% heights 1| versts (1 mile) to the north, and from here the place ci^uld 
be destroyed by artillery fire. In the centre of the town is the ciladel, 
which 10 built on an artificial dam. The walls of the oil add arc 28 feet 
high, and in some places are much out of repair. They are surrounded 
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III.-— Route feom Kakbahae to HbeIt. 

[This description is borrowed from tbe pages of tbe Vofenni Shot'nih m. ^ oi 
IbSl, in wbieh is inserted a re-fiew of JECerat, the Granary and Garden, of Central 

Asia ; by Colonel Mallesoa. 

On the high road between Her^t and Kandahar there are three places, of import- 
ance^: Sabzaw&, Parrah, and Girishk. The length of the entire ronte is 563 versts 
(368| miles). Prom Kandahar to Girishk the distance is about 113 versts (75i 

miles).] 

1. KoJcerdn, 10\ vents [7 miles) .—’For first versts (3 miles) 
tlie road lies tliroiigh the suburbs and gardens of the city, which are 
encircied by walls. The road crosses several canals diverted from the 
Argaiidab river for the irrigation of the Kandahar valley. There is 
Biuch wixter at Kokeran^ and the place is well adapted for the camping- 
ground of a large army, and can furnish supplies, forage, &c., &c., in 
siiflicieiit quantity. 

S. SaMjiln, 7 \ versts {5 miles) .—Between KokevAn and Sanjari the 
Argandab has to be crossed. In Jane the depth of this river does not 
exceed feet. At a distance of about 1 verst (frd mile) from Kokeran 
there is a very practicable ford, across which heavy guns can be taken. 
On the other bank two aqueducts have to be crossed. The road is stony 
in places, but is generally speaking good. At Sanj&i there is an excel- 
lent camping-ground. The water-supply is sufficient, and supplies are 
very abundant. 

3, Rauz-UMadad-KJidii^ 21 versts {14 miles). > — From Sanjari there is 
an excellent road across a wide level valley with a hard soil. Along 
tbe whole of this march and parallel with the road stretches a canal. 
Consequently, the water-supply is abundant. Food for camels, too, is at 
hand, the pasture ground being to the south of the road. There are 
many villages in the neighbourhood, and around these graze flocks of 
sheep and goats. 

4. Knshh-uNahJiud^ 23\ versts {lo\ miles ). — Soil firm, Eoad level 
and strewn with gravel. W ater abundant and procured from two aque- 
ducts. Camping-ground very good. Food for camels procurable, hut 
supply of grass ne^r at hand scanty. 

5. KkikA^^Chapdn, 14f versts {5| miles). — Road, generally speaking, 
level and good, although in places it lies over deep sands. Camping- 
ground cut up by ravines, but sufficiently large to suffice for a considera- 
ble force. Water sufficient, but not abundant. Pasturage fairly suffi- 
cient, At a distance of 44 tm*sts (3 miles) to tbe south of the camping- 
ground there is a village surrounded by cultivation and meadow land, 
whereon large flocks of sheep are grazed. 

6, Oirkkk^ distance about 36 versts [24 m?7<?i?),~The road runs along 
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tbe left bank of ibe HelmaB^ for a distance of SO mnii (20 miles)* It 
is good and tlie soil is hai^d. Tl:e first part is sliglslly imdiilating, and 
Iicre and ibere runs over a sandy soil* Half-way there is a well of 
w4ieb the water only suffices for a very small nomber of: people* On 
the left bank of the river there is a spot which is peenliarly well suited 
for a eamping-groundi for both water and supplies are abiindani The 
passage of the Helmand on this mareh is difficidt, and in the month of 
June the river has a depth of 3| feet, its greatest width being 10 yards. 
The Helmand here runs with a velocity of 4J renk (3 miles) an hour. 
There is a lord also which might be made a good one. At Girishk there 
is a good camping-ground, although the country is a little intersected* 
Water and forage are abundant. 

Old Girishk was one continuous garden, but owing to Afghan op- 
pression the locality is now completely devastated. The city walls are 
almost in ruins, but on 'mounting up to them a splendid view is obtained 
of the country round. The place could afford no sort of protection 
against artillery-fii'e. 

In the opiiHon of Ferrier and of Marsh the distance from Girishk to 
Farrah is ISO versts (120 miles). A side road some 30 versfs (20 miles) 
shorter leads through Shorab aud Khazao-Jilao, but of this Malk-son could 
obtain no exact infonnation. 

7. Ziraif {Zarak) 30 versts {20 7 inies), — For the fii'st 9 vt-7'sk (6 miles) 
the road is stony and undulating and crosses the beds of several streams. 
It then passes over a smooth and good road which runs right up to the 
fort of Saadat, distant 27 versfs (18 miles) from Girishk. 

At one time Saadat was a threateiring fortress, but in 1873, when 
Captain Marsh visited it, it was one heap of ruins. Water is still abunihuit 
in the neighbourhood. Beyond the ruins, marking the site of this fort, 
there is an undulating road riglit up to Zirak ( Zarak ), which m a small 
village at the foot of the mountains to the right of the Herat, route. It 
stands almost immediately opposite Mddimudabdd, wliieh is also a small 
village lying in a .valley watered by a canal. Water is abundant at 
Zirak, and it is of good quality. Forage is obtainable in sufficient quan- 


8. SusMki iS| versts (1S| miles ). — Road level ; soil hard. Half 
r lies the village of Zur, where there is good water. The eam|iiiig 
and at Dnshak is a good one and forage is abundant. 

9. - Bmhandk ( Baiawak qf Walker^s map ), 5|- rerstn {5| 

i passes through a level valley the soil of which is fairly hard. An 
.ednet supplies Biabauak with m abundance ot water. There is 
aty of grass and dry forage obtainable. 

10. WasMr^ 86 versts ( 24 miles ). — At the 6th vent (Hh mile) the 
i inclines towards the line of the mountains and begins to" ascend over' 
rery practicable country to a height of 900 feet. On reaching this 
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a direct road mS Girfini, Parrah, aad Sabzaw£r. Malieson reeemmeods 
that attention be paid to this because it is shorter ; semnM^^ 

because a body o£ troops at Girani could watch the country in the dilu- 
tion of both Farrah and Sab^jawar, the distance between these two points 
being ISO (80 milesb The route in question lies through valleys 
and over mountains peopled by nomad races^ but there are no villages to 
be seen* Captain Harsh took three days to ride along this road;, and he pass- 
ed through Kush, Kaia-Musha, and Darwizai. There is water everywhere, 
because after the first 37 versis (24| miles) have bean traversed from 
Parrah, the road follows with slight deflections the valley of the Eud-i- 
Adrashkan* This river has an abundant supply of water, and according 
to Ferrier every commander who leaves Herat in the summer season 
must follow the course of this river, because at that time of the year 
neither his men nor his horses could have their water-supply secured if 
he adopted any other route* Sabzawar is distant from Herdt 1S74 pmii 
(86 miles)* It stands on the edge of a vast valley of oval shape with a 
circumference of from 15 to 18 wnis (10 to 1% miles)* Its 'fort has a 
picturesque but not a threatening appearance* The outskirts of this 
town are beautifully cultivated, and large herds of cattle graze on its 
meadow lands. Water and supplies are obtained in suflleient quantities. 
The road between Sabzawar and Herat is level and smooth, and is suit- 
able for any kind of transport. 

The following are the places on this route 

1. Kdsk^Jalrdn^ Bl\ venis {21 miles). — Half-way there is a dilapi- 
dated reservoir. At Kash- Jabraii a side road leaves the direct route to 
Kandahar for Girani. 

AdrashMn^ 16\ versts ( 11 miles). — At 1*1 twrsts (1 mile) the road 
passes along the banks of the river of the same name, 

3. SMkSeg or Bml^ mrsk {23 miles ). — At the 7 ih or 8 tli verst 
(5th or 6 th mile) after crossing the liud-i-Adrashkan the swift lliubi* 
Gaz stream is reached, the width of which varies from 45 to CHI feet* 
It falls into the Eud-i-Adrashkau a little to the west of the village of 
the ^same name 5 9 versk (6 miles) further 00 stands the half-ruined 
serai called Mir-UI!ah* It is surrounded hy ploughed fields. Fresh 
spi’ings of whaler issue forth under its very w^alls; 10 versk (G| miles) 
further on a brook crosses the road* Fodder in the shape of a short 
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distanee o! Va versts (10 miles) the road lies througi 
:e are pine trees o£ great age j 6 versts (4 miles ) f j 

Rud is reached. At this point the river is over SC 
freat deal of its water is diverted to feed 15 canals ot 
ith a width of about IS feet each. These canals are 
id hanks. To the south of the river are rich p., 
in former times stood many villages and gardens, 
ineducts, and other tokens of industry testify to what Herat v 
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